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liaison 
with  Unifil 

By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
•  Post  Defence  Reporter  "* 
TEL  AVIV.-  —  The  IDF  moved 
yesterday  to  ease  communications 
between  Israeli  and  Unifil  units  in 
South  Lebanon'  by  appointing  a 
liaison  officer  for  the  region's  central 
sector. 

The  step  follows  the  killing  of  an 
Irish  Unifil  soldier  by  Israeli  rank 
fire  on  January  10.  In  that  incident 
the  Israeli  unit  that  fired  ar a. Unifil 
position  in  Barashit.  in  the  central 
sector  believed  there  were  terrorists  ! 
there. 

An  IDF  source  said  yesterday  that 
the  liaison  officer  would  be  based  at 
the  IDF  o_ffice  in  Bint  Jbafl.  Addi-  ‘ 
tional  officers  may  be  assigned  to  j 
other  sectors  ofSouth  Lebanon  once  i 
manpower  and  other  problems  are 
solved. 

The  appointment  should  drastical¬ 
ly  cut  communication  time  between 
IDF  and  Unifil  units  in  the  field.  In 
the  past,  an  Israeli  unit  wanting  to 
pass  a  message  to  UnifQ  would  con¬ 
tact  the  IDF  office  in  Marjayoan, 
which  would  then  call  a  liaison  office 
-  in  Tiberias;  Tbe.officers  there  would 
contact  their  representative  in  Rosh 
Hanikra,  who  bad  to  call  Unifil 
.headquarters  across  the  border  in 
Nakura.  The  message  then  bhd  to 
move-through  Unifil  channels  to  the 
field  unit.  .  _ 

Such  roundabout  communications 
caused  problems  not  only  in 
emergencies  -  such  as  tbs  January  10 
incident  -  but  also  in  day-tonday 
.  activities! 

Israeli  military  sources  have  said . 
that  IDF  units  that  spot  suspected 
hostile  units  waste  predoustime 
before  bang  aissured  that  they  axe : 
not  taking  aim  at  Unifn  men.  By  the  , 
time  they  receive  word, .the  enemy 
may  disappear..-  ■  v  v  -i  ■ 

Some 

nels  of comm  (micatkvri  btitthey  were  ■ 
infQrm.al_.aitd  haphazard.  .Uttifil ; 
spokesman;  Timor  Gokseil  saidihe  j 
Finnish  battalion  ui  Taibe  fiad  direct ! 
access  to  dp  Israel?  commander  in . 
the  area.  But&rfr  raiedirect  contact 
was  made  only  when  officers  met  by, 
chance.  .  ■  .'•  •  -  •; 

Snow  and  cold 

Jernsalem  Post  Reporter; 

.Snow  will  fall  in  the  hilly  areas  of  j 
the  Galilee  today  and  the  tempera-  i 
ture  in  Jerusalem  will  drop  to  1  ! 
tonight  as  die  cold  snap  continues, 
the  weatherman  said  last  night. 

Heavy  rains  washed  the  North  ; 
yesterday.  Stfad  got  43  millimetres  ! 
of  rainfall  in  24  hours  and  the  Golan  i 
Heights  got  58.  Wet  .weather  has 
been  predicted  for  today  in  the  north 
and  centre  of  the  country.-  ' 

The  duty  weatherman  said  rain 
would  stbp.  tomorrow  but  that 
temperatures  would '  drop  even 
further.  Despite  thecold,  snow  is  not 
expected  in  Jerusalem. .  : 


Lebanese  captors  threaten  to  kill  Americans 

U.S.  weighing  military 
strike  to  free  hostages 


Kohl 

poll- 


A  West  German  guard  keeps  his  finger  oo  the  trigger  outside  Bonn’s 
embassy  in  Beirut.  (AFPi 


By  WOLFBUTZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  agencies 

WASHINGTON.  -  The  Reagan  administration 
was  yesterday  weighing  the  possibility  of  military 
retaliation  if  any  of  the  American  hostages  in 
Lebanon  are  killed,  as  has  been  reportedly 
threatened  by  their  captors. 

President  Reagan,  who  returned  to  the  White  House 
yesterday  from  his  Camp  David  retreat,  is  said  to  have 
asked  his  aides  for  a  series  of  options,  including  the  use  of 
military  force,  in  an  effort  to  free  the  Americans. 

The  administration  was  taking  seriously  a  telephone 
call  to  a  Beirut  radio  station,  warning  that  one  of  the 
American  hostages  would  be  killed  unless  a  Lebanese 
hijack  suspect.  Mohammed  Ali  Haraadi  was  released 
from  a  prison  in  West  Germany. 

The  While  House,  in  a  statement,  expressed  Reagan's 
“deep  concern"  over  the  taking  of  four  more  hostages  on 
Saturday  -  three  Americans  and  an  Indian  national  -  at 
Beirut  University  College.  “We  hold  those  who  took  the 
hostages  responsible  for  their  safety."  the  statement 
said.  “And  we  call  for  the  immediate  release  of  the 
hostages." 

Appearing  on  ABC  television  news  yesterdaj-.  both 
former  secretary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger  and  Democra¬ 
tic  Senator  Gaiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
insisted  that  the  U.S.  should  not  rule  out  a  military 
response  to  the  latest  incident. 

Reflecting  growing  frustration  in  Washington,  they 
also  suggested  that  the  ill-fated  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
arms-for-hostages  negotiations  with  the  Iranians  since 
the  summer  of  1985  appears  to  have  encouraged  the 
terrorists  -  and  the  states  that  sponsor  their  activities  -  to 
take  even  more  hostages. 

In  the  past,  however.  Defence  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  and  other  senior  American  military  officers 
have  steadfastly  opposed  a  strong  military  option.  When 
the  U.S.  has  undertaken  such  derisive  action  -  as  was  the 
case  in  the  bombing  of  Libya  and  the  aerial  capture  of  the 
Achille  Lauro  hijackers  -  Reagan  was  forced  to  overrule 
the  Pentagon’s  hesitations. 

Pell  yesterday  called  on  all  the  remaining  Americans  in 
Lebanon  to  leave  immediately.  He  said  the  U.S.  govern¬ 


ment  should  officially  announce  that  it  was  requiring  all 
Americans  in  Lebanon  to  leave  -  a  step  taken  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  Americans  in  Libya.  Despite  that 
order,  however,  only  about  half  of  the  American  citizens 
in  Libya  actually  left. 

In  Beirut  yesterday  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Kelly  held 
a  second  round  of  crisis  talks  with  senior  aides  as  a 
pro-Iranian  Action  reportedly  threatened  to  kill  the 
kidnapped  educators. 

The  Christian  Voice  of  Lebanon  radio  quoted  a 
spokesman  for  the  Sbi’ite  Organization  of  The  Oppres¬ 
sed  on  Earth  as  threatening  that  the  four  kidnap  victims 
“will  be  wasted”  if  the  U.S.  continued  its  alleged  support 
to  Iraq  in  the  six-year-old  Gulf  war  against  Iran. 

The  radio,  reputed  for  inaccuracy  on  Moslem-related 
affairs  earlier  quoted  an  anonymous  caller  as  placing 
responsibility  for  abducting  the  four  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Oppressed  on  Earth.  It  quoted  him  as  saying  the 
kidnapping  was  to  prevent  Hamadi's  extradition  to  the 
U.S.  from  West  Germany. 

The  caller  also  said  the  group  would  kill  one  of  the 
hostages  if  the  Shi’ite  terror  suspect  was  handed  over. 

In -a  second  contact,  the  caller  warned  the  West 
German  government  against  “cooperating  with  the  U.S. 
in  efforts  to  extradite  brother  Mohammed  Ali 
Hamadi.”  He  threatened  that  West  German  hostages 
“will  be  wasted”  if  22-year-old  Hamadi  was  not  re¬ 
leased  by  midnight  last  night. 

In  Bonn,  meanwhile,  a  newspaper  said  a  Lebanese 
middleman  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Bonn  yesterday  to 
help  negotiate  the  release  of  the  two  West  Germans  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon,  but  officials  declined  to  comment 
on  the  report. 

The  Bonn-based  Welt  am  Sonntag  newspaper  head¬ 
lined  a  front-page  article  with  “Bonn  awaiting  a  Beirut 
negotiator.”  It  said  he  would  meet  with  a  government 
crisis  command  set  up  to  deal  with  the  abduction  of 
businessman  Rudolf  Cordes  and  Siemens  technician 
Alfred  Schmidt. 

Welt  an i  Sonntag  did  not  identify  the  “middleman.” 
but  said  be  was  a  Lebanese  living  in  West  Germany. 

The  newspaper  said  it  is  certain  that  “Cordes  and 
Schmidt  are  well,”  but  gave  no  source  for  its  informa¬ 
tion. 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
Dr.  MeirHeth,  the  newly  installed 
chairman  of  Bank  Leumi,  yesterday 
responded  to  criticism  from  several 
quarters  in  the  wake  of  his  nomina- 
tion  for  the  post,  calling  it  “distor¬ 
tions  and  slander." 

In  a  separate  development,  Oded 
Winkler,  one  of  11  other  people 
nominated  with  Hetb  to  become 
directors  of  the  bank,  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  taking  up  the 
position  offered  him,  in  protest 
against  what  he  called  the  “politi¬ 
cization"  of  the  board. 

Today,  the  committee  chaired  by 
outgoing  Leumi  chairman  Eli  Hur- 
witz  and  advised  by  former  justice 
minister  Hahn  Zadok  will  present  to 
Bank  of  Israel  Governor  Michael 


Bruno  its  findings  on  the  salary, 
severance  pay  and  pension' terms, 
awarded  Leumi’s  ex-chairman, 
Ernest  Japhet,  and  other  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

The  bank's  works  committees  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
groups  waiting  for  this  report.  A 
senior  member  of  one  of  the  works 
committees  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  their  initial  impression  of  Heth 
was  that  be  was  “intelligent  and  to 
the  point.”  In  this  member’s  opin¬ 
ion,  Heth  could  prove  better  than  his 
predecessor,  Hurwitz.  who.  he  said, 
“believed  that  if  he  smiled  charming¬ 
ly  and  told  everyone  what  they 
wanted  to  hear,  he  could  get  by 
without  difficulty.” 

The  works  committees  are  to  have 
their  first  proper  meeting  with  Heth 


today.  On  the  agenda  will  be  their 
long-standing  demand  for  observer 
status  on  the  bank's  board,  as  well  as 
the  issue  of  the  bank's  “rationaliza¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  programme''  -  a 
standard  euphemism  for  firing  work¬ 
ers  and  dosing  down  branches. 

If  the  Hurwitz- Zadok  report  con¬ 
firms  earlier  rumours  chat  Leumi’s 
chief  executive  officer,  Mordechai 
Einbom,  until  recently  received  a 
salary  of  $40,000  a  month,  and  that 
other  top  executives  were  also  ptud 
over  $20,000  each,  the  works  com¬ 
mittees  may  well  repeat  their  earlier 
demands  that  these  people  resign. 

Leumi's  new  board  was  co-opted 
by  the  old  one  in  two  stages,  on 
Friday  and  yesterday,  with  the  re¬ 
maining  members  of  the  old  board 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


Knesset  row  over 
Balas-Amorai  deal 


By  AVITEMKIN 
Deputy  Finance  Minister  Adi 
Amorai  received  $23,000  in  consul¬ 
tant’s  fees  in  1984  from  financier 
David  Balas,  now  on  trial  on  charges 
of  defrauding  the  United  Kibbutz 
Movement  of  $29  million. 

Amorai,  who  was  then  head  of  the 
Alignment  faction  in  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee,  received  the 
money  for  financial  advice  given  to 
Balas  by  his  consulting  firm. 

In  a  radio  interview  yesterday. 
Amorai  admitted  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  fee  from  Balas.  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  at  no  point  had  he  repre¬ 
sented  him  in  dealings  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  number  of  MKs  have 


their  own  economic  consulting  firms 
or  law  offices. 

The  revelations  about  Amorai’s 
fees  created  a  storm  in  the  Knesset. 
Speaker  Shlomo  Hiiiel  called  upon 
the  Knesset  to  find  a  suitable  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  what  he  called 
“additional  occupations”  by  MKs. 
He  said  part  of  the  solution  would  be 
to  ensure  that  MKs  earned  a  proper 
salary  that  would  eliminate  the  need 
to  seek  additional  income. 

In  an  interview  in  Hadashot  on 
Friday.  Balas  said  that  he  had  don¬ 
ated  $600,000  to  the  Labour  Party  in 
1984.  He  had  promised  to  donate 
another  $400,000,  but  changed  his 
(Coathmcdoa  Page  2,  Col.  I) 


By  WLADIMIR  STRUMINSK1 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  agencies 

BONN.  -  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl's  centre-right  coalition  was 
returned  to  power  in  West  Ger¬ 
many's  election  yesterday,  but  with 
a  reduced  majority  and  heavy  los¬ 
ses  for  Kohl's  conservatives,  com¬ 
puter  forecasts  said. 

The  computer  projections  based 
on  returns  from  over  300  polling 
stations  gave  Kohl's  Christian 
Democratic  Union  fOUl  about 
43.5  per  cent  of  the  vole  and  their 
liberal  Free  Democrat  (FDP>  part¬ 
ners  around  8.8  per  cent,  easily 
enough  to  form  a  new  government'. 

But  the  CDU  vote,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  tally  for  their  Bavarian 
Christian  Socialist  (CSV)  partners, 
was  about  5  per  cent  down  on  the 
last  election  in  1983  and  the  lowest 
conservative  total  since  the  first 
West  German  election  in  1949. 

“We  have  achieved  our  goal  of 
continuing  the  coalition,”  Kohl 
told  reporters  after  the  projections 
were  announced.  “But  the  CDU 
has  not  achieved  its  election  target  - 
I  had  expected  around  46  per  cent. 
That  is  distressing  and  a  sensitive 
loss;  we  can't  talk  our  way  out  of 
that,”  he  added. 

The  computer  projections,  re¬ 
garded  as  reliable,  were  carried  by 
both  main  television  channels. 

The  liberal  FDP  gains  of  about 
two  percentage  points  may  reflect 
the  fear  of  middle-of-the-road  CDU 
voters  of  the  hard  line  represented 
by  Bavarian  Prime  Minister  Franz- 
Josef  Strauss,  leader  of  the  CSU. 
These  voters  apparently  preferred 
a  stronger  liberal  party  in  the  coali¬ 
tion  than  a  strengthened  right 
wing. 

The  computer  projections  gave 
the  opposition  Social  Democrats 
(SPD)  around  38  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  38.2  per  cent  they 
gained  in  1983. 

The  radical,  anti-nuclear  Greens 
showed  a  sharp  increase  in  support, 
raising  their  vote  from  5.6  per  cent 
to  around  8.2  per  cent. 

Fringe  parties  increased  their 
vote  share  from  0.5  per  cent  to 
about  1.3  per  cent,  and  early  pro¬ 
jections  showed  the  extreme  right- 
wing  National  Democratic  Party 
(NDP)  had  won  0.7  per  cent. 

Kohl’s  coalition  had  been  widely 
expected  to  sweep  back  into  power 
due  mainly  to  West  Germany's 
booming  economy,  which  has 
brought  rising  incomes  for  most 
people  and  inflation  below  zero. 

But  although  many  opinion  polls 
had  predicted  minor  losses  for  the 
CDU,  none  had  forecast  such  a 
sharp  drop  in  support  for  the  chan¬ 
cellor's  party. 


Panel  to  study  registration  of  converts 


Credii  o'  a 
brand-new 
.  sad"  . 
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-'V-  By  ASHER  WALLFISH 

.  _and SARAH HON1G  . 

•  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondents 

.  The  cabinet  yesterday  formed  a  committee  of 

"T  ministers  to  study  the  problem  of  registering 

immigrants  who  were  converted  to  Judaism 
abroad  in  the  Population  Registry. 

Although  the  main  impetus  for  setting  up  the 
seven-minister  body  was  Prime  Minister  Shamir’s 
500^''  wish  that  Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz  return  to  the 
4  cabinet  as  interior  minister,  the  Shas  party  leader 
fgi£pi,w  -  said  yesterday  that  the  cabinet  decision,  was  not 
enough. 

niS'tfi1  Peretz  resigned  earlier  this  month  after  refusing 
’  to  obey  a  High  Court  ruling  ordering  him  to 

icM  register  U.S.  immigrant  Shoshana  Miller  as  a  Jew, 

i:-  because  she  had  been  converted  there  by  a 
':;-r'  '  Reform  rabbi. 

Pcretz's  Shas  Party  is  still  in  the  coalition,  at 
";c5;  .  least  for  the  time  being. 


* 

£.****' 


The  ministerial  committee,  chaired  by  Shamir 
himself*  will  consult  with  experts  in  Israel  and  the 
Diaspora  and  will  attempt  to  complete  its  work 
within  six  months.  According  to  its  terms  of 
reference,  its  recommendations  must  be  unani¬ 
mous. 

The  Likud  has  three  representatives  on  the 
committee:  Shamir  himself.  Justice  Minister 
Avraham  Sharir  and  Minister-without-Portfolio 
Yitzhak  Moda’i.  The  Alignment  has  Vice  Premier 
Peres.  Energy  Minister  Masbe  Shahal  and 
Absorption  Minister  Ya'acov  Tsur.  Religious 
Affaire  Minister  Zevulun  Hammer,  the  National 
Religious  Party  leader,  is  the  seventh  man. 

Shamir  agreed,  that  Peretz  would  serve  on  the 
committee  if  he  returned  as  interior  minister  and 
added  that  Communications  Minister  and  Shinui 
leader  Amnon  Rubinstein  would  then  also  be 
coopted. 


My  wife,  dearest  woman  of  all 
A  veritable  angelic  soul 
Dr.  Honoris  Causae 


Peretz  said  last  night  that  in  order  for  him  to 
return  to  the  cabinet  now,  the  Knesset  Law 
Committee  would  have  to  rule  that  the  “national¬ 
ity”  category  in  identity  cards  should  be  left  blank 
as  long  as  the  cabinet  body  was  engaged  in  its 
study. 

He  also  demanded  that  the  Population  Registry 
be  empowered  to  file  detailed  documentation 
regarding  immigrant  converts,  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  . 

Hammer  told  Koi  Yisrael  last  night  that  the 
National  Religious  Party  would  not  agree  to  the 
Shas  demand  whereby  new  identity  cards  would 
be  issued  without  specifying  “nationality.”  even 
for  a  limited  six  month  period. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting.  Shahal  and  Rubinstein 
got  Shamir  to  state  officially  that  nothing  the 
committee  of  ministers  recommended  would  go 
counter  to  existing  High  Court  rulings  on  the 
reigslration  of  immigrant  converts. 
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Buy  Whatever  You  Like 
-in  10  instalments  and  More. 


RENA  MALKA  ZIMAND 


(n£e  Deutsch) 


passed  away  after  several  hours’  struggle  with  death 
My  pain  and  sorrow  are  boundless. 


David  Zimand 


The  1987  Novelty 

From  now  on  —  available  to 
everyone  —  a  unique  persona! 
account,  providing  an  agreed 
amount  of  additional  "revolving” 
credit  for  an  absolutely 
unrestricted  period  / 

DISCOUNT 

It  places  at  your  disposal  an 
endlessly  renewable  amount  of 
credit,  up  to  a  fixed  agreed  ceiling. 

dbcouht/£>(T]BA- 

It  is  YOU  that  decides  how  much 
of  your  available  credit  to  use. 


DHcouicr^TEA- 

Whatever,  or  wherever,  you  buy*, 
you  will  be  able  to  pay  for  it  in 
instalments ,  simply  repaying 
each  month  10%  of  the  total 
credit  you've  used  up,  until  the 
end  of  rhat  month.  . 


wscownr 

It  makes  you  perfectly 

independent  of  "easy-payment" 
plans  that  any  shop  or  orher 
enterprise  may  offer  you. 


Whatever  you  buy,  you'll  be 
entitled  to  all  the  reductions  and 
benefits  char  normally  go  along 
with  a  "cash"  purchase,  even 
though  you’re  getting  long-term 
credit! 

Your  Extra  credit  could  be  at  your 
disposal  today! 

Visit  your  Israel  Discount  Bank- 
branch  to  obtain  it. 


*  From  NIS- 100  upwards. 
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at  major 
Swissair 
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Intrigues  rock  Housing  Min 


Ly,  January  26, 1987  The  Jerusalem  rosi  rage  i  w© 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Tension  is  high  in  the  Housing 
Ministry  following  Housing  Minister 
David  Levy’s  sacking  of  four  senior 
officials  last  week. 

Levy  refused  to  comment  on  the 
affair  yesterday  and  it  is  not  yet 
known  who  wifi  replace  the  dismis¬ 
sed  officials,  who  reportedly  will  be 
offered  other  positions  in  the  minis¬ 
try  and  its  companies. 

The  officials  -  ministry  director- 
general  Sasson  Shi  Jo,  the  minister's 
political  adviser. Yitzhak  Regev,  Shi- 
kun  U’fituach  board  chairman 
David  Mor  and  the  housing  com¬ 
pany's  director-general  Shlomo 
Shatner  -  were  reportedly  fired  be¬ 
cause  of  persona]  conflicts  and  faulty 
management,  which  had  hampered 
the  ministry’s  functioning. 

Quarrels  among  the  officials  had 
led  to  a  host  of  rumours  and  scandals 
sullying  the  ministry's  reputation. 


One  such  scandal  arose  when  Shi- 
lo  reportedly  told  Levy  that  Regev 
had  tried  to  rape  a  ministry  worker, 
who  later  denied  the  allegations. 

Another  case  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  minister’s  former  assisr 
tant  A  vner  Sarvsi  as  deputy  director- 
general  of  Shikun  U’fituach,  the 
ministry's  housing  company.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  agreeing  to  Sarusi's  appoint¬ 
ment  employees  were  offered  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  wage 
benefits  a  year.  The  deal  was  re¬ 
portedly  hatched  by  Mor  and  Regev. 

A  third  incident  followed  reports 
that  Hava  Gino,  a  worker  in  the 
ministry's  Tiberias  office,  was  fired 
so  that  Levy’s  daughter  Etti  could  be 


position  in  the  ministry  after  Levy. 

Commenting  on  his  dismissal,  Shi- 
lo  said  that  he  had  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  Ids  duties  a  month  ago. 
But  in  fact  he  was  fired  after  the  rape 
allegation. 

Regev,  who  had  requested  a 
senior  post  in  Haifa,  yesterday  be¬ 
gan  work  in  his  new  post  as  director 
of  the  ministry's  northern  region. 

Mor  was  reportedly  fired  for  the 
'way  he  had  handled  the  Sarusi  affair. 

Ministry  sources  said  Saturday 
that  Shatner,  a  Labour  Party  mem¬ 
ber,  was  a  highly  regarded  profes¬ 
sional  and  that  Shikum  U’fituach 
would  be  harmed  by  his  removal. 
But  Levy  was  persuaded  that  it 


hired  in  her  place.  Gino,  who  was  ‘“would  look  bad  politically’’  if  Mor 


due  to  be  interviewed  on  television, 
cancelled  her  appearance  after 
threats,  it  was  reported. 

Shilo  and  Regev,  a  former  Yamit 
evacuee,  were  on  bad  terms  from  the 
start,  each  vying  for  the  number  two 


were  removed  and  Shatner  were 
allowed  to  stay.  As  it  is,  the  sources 
said.  Levy  is  risking  the  antagonism 
of  some  of  his  supporters  by  the 
reshuffle,  with  the  Herut  convention 
so  close  at  hand. 


Convict  licks  cancer  -  now  he  needs  a  home 


THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Rain  in  North  and  Centre,  thunder¬ 
storms  and  strong  wind.  Snow  on  Mt.  Herman 
and  hilly  areas  of  the  Galilee. 
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Rain  fail  in  miBunetits  for  24  boors  ending  8 
p.m.  yesterday:  Jerusalem  1 ,  Gdu  Heights  58. 
Salad  43.  Tiberias  3,  Nazareth  15,  A/tala  14, 
Shnmriin  14,  Td  Aviv  10,  Ben-Gurloa  Airport 
18.  Gaza  2. 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


i 


Prof.  Sir  Hermann  Bondi  FRS  and" 
Ladv  Bondi  yesterday  visited  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  as 
guests  of  its  president.  Prof.  Aryeh 
pvoretzky.  Prof.  Bondi  also  met 
*ith  Professors  Israel  Dostrovsky, 
virol  Goldring.  Chaim  Pekeris  and 
Lee  Segel. 


Yeshiva  head  calls  for 
rethink  on  ‘other’  Jews 

By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  suggestion  that  Orthodox  Jews 
might  have  to  recognize  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Conservative  and  Reform 
Jewry  was  made  yesterday  by  Rabbi 
Aharon  Lichtenstein,  head'of  Har 
Etzion  Yeshiva,  the  largest  hesder 
yeshiva  in  the  country. 

Lichtenstein  was  speaking  at  a 
National  Religious  Party  conference  . 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  “Who  is  a 
Jew." 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
thousands  being  annually  converted 
by  non-Orthodox  rabbis,  he  said. 
Orthodoxy  should  “perhaps  pay  a 
certain  price  in  the  form  of  legiti¬ 
mization  and  recognition." 

Religious  Affairs  Minister  Zevu- 
lun  Hammer,  pursuing  a  similar  line 
of  thought,  called  for  “isolating  the 
extremists."  those  who  advocate 
recognizing  the  children  of  Jewish 
fathers  as  Jews  or  who  condone 
intermarriage,  "by  continuing  to 
talk  to  the  others"  in  American 
Jewry. 


Soviet  olim  demand 

TEL  AVIV.  -  The  case  of  Ilya 
Apierman  of  Ashdod  was  one  of 
those  cited  here  yesterday  at  a  press 
conference  announcing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Let  Our  Parents  Go.  a  group 
of  10ti  Israelis  who  are  separated 
from  their  elderly  parents  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Apterman  of  Ashdod 
has  not  seen  his  father,  Zalman 
Apierman.  99.  who  lives  in  Moscow, 
in  15  years. 


First  zoo  in  West  Bank 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
The  first  zoo  to  open  in  the  West 
Bank  will  be  inaugurated  Wednes¬ 
day  in  Kalkiliya.  the  Civil  Adminis¬ 
tration  announced  yesterday. 

Animals  have  been  contributed  by 
kibbutzim.  Israeli  wildlife  preserves 
and  Bar- Han  University.  The 
NIS  .mXj.iXH  i  cost  of  building  the  zoo 
was  covered  by  funds  provided  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Kalkiliya 
municipality. 


BALAS 

(Continned  from  Page  One) 
n?ind  after  a  deal  involving  the 
purchase  of  25  per  cent  of  Hasneh, 
the  Histadrut  insurance  company, 
fell  through. 

According  to  Balas.  Amorai  acted 
as  his  middleman  with  the  Labour 
Party.  He  added  that  after  the  elec¬ 
tions  he  agreed  to  give  S1.8  million 
to  cover  the  debts  of  Ezer  Weiz- 
man's  Yahad  Party,  and  this  made 
possible  the  alliance  between  Yahad 
and  the  Alignment. 

Since  his  arrest  Balas  has  claimed 
that  his  dealings  with  the  UKM  were 
part  of  his  financial  links  with  the 
Labour  Parry. 

MK  Geula  Cohen  (Tehiya)  said 
that  for  years  MKs  who  had  earned 
money  from  additional  work  had 
blocked  all  efforts  to  amend  the  law 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Mor- 
dechai  Virshubski  (Shinui)  said  the 
MKs  should  accept  the  restrictions 
on  outside  work  assumed  by  cabinet 
ministers,  under  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Asher  Committee  on 
conflict  of  interest. 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
BEERSHEBA.  -  Last  October, 
when  thrice -convicted  burglar  Yit¬ 
zhak  Revivo  was  sent  back  to  jail  for 
six  months,  some  prison  officials 
considered  the  period  tantamount  to 
a  life  sentence.  At  the  time,  Revivo, 
35.  was  dying  of  cancer. 

“No  one  believed  he  would  sur¬ 
vive  long  enough  to  be  released,” 
prison  soda!  worker  Ruhama  Barak 
said  yesterday.  “He  was  as  wasted 
away  as  a  skeleton." 

Doctors  had  diagnosed  Revivo’s 
condition  as  a  deadly  cancer  of  the 
blood  and  lymph  nodes.  Although 
the  prognosis  was  deciedly  bleak, 
Revivo  began  intensive  treatment  in 
the  Soroka  Hospital  hematology  de¬ 
partment. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  prison  staff,  doctors, 
nurses,  and  what  Barak  calls  “Re- 
vivo’s  extraordinary  will  to  live," 
Prisons  Service  officials  have 
another  problem  on  their  hands. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks,  when  the 
recovering  convict  is  scheduled  to  be 
released,  he  will  have  nowhere  to  go. 

“I  haven’t  had  a  home  or  a  family 


Iraqialiyatobe 
celebrated  Thursday 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  mass  aliya  of  Iraqi  Jewry  35 
years  ago  is  to  be  commemorated  at 
a  special  assembly  Thursday  evening 
in  Tel  Aviv’s  Mann  Auditorium. 

Some  120,000  Iraqi  Jews  came  to 
Israel  at  the  beginning  of  the  '50s. 
The  exodus. from  Iraq,  began,  clan¬ 
destinely  and  continued  with  the 
permission  of  the  Baghdad  govern¬ 
ment  in  what  was  known  as  "Opera¬ 
tion  Ezra  and  Nehemiah." 

President  Herzog.  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  Vice  Premier  Peres  and 
other  public  figures  are  to  attend  the 
ceremony. 

A  special  symbol  for  the  event  was 
designed  by  the  Bing  Linial  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


Yitzhak  Revivo 

since  I  was  10  years  old,"  Revivo 
said  yesterday  at  Soroka's  outpa¬ 
tients  clinic.  “I  never  knew  my  pa¬ 
rents.  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
no  girlfriend  on  the  outside,  no  one 
at  all." 

Revivo  was  brought  to  Israel  from 
Morocco  by  his  grandparents  at  the 
age  of  four.  Six  years  later  he  left 
home  to  take  odd  jobs,  sleeping  in 


back  alleys  and  eventually  drifting 
into  a  life  of  break-ins  and  burglar¬ 
ies. 

Yesterday,  a  Prisons  Service  offi¬ 
cial  appealed  to  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  public  to  assist  Revivo  in 
his  return  to  society.  Though  doctors 
agree  that  Revivo  cannot  work  as  a 
result  of  his  illness,  the  National 
Insurance  Institute  has  refused  to 
consider  his  request  to  be  classified 
as  disabled  until  he  is  released  from 
prison.  The  Amidar  housing  author¬ 
ity  has  taken  a  similar  stand. 

“People  are  repelled  both  by  the 
stigma  of  the  ex-convict  and  by  the 
stigma  of  the  cancer  patient."  Pris¬ 
ons  Service  spokesman  Shimon  Mal- 
ka  said. 

“If  volunteers  don’t  come  forward 
to  offer  him  someone  to  talk  to, 
someone  to  visit  on  Shabbat  and 
holidays  and  someone  to  accompany 
him  to  treatment,  which  is  absolutely 
vital  to  his  survival,  he  will  be  back 
with  the  dogs  that  roam  the  streets  of 
Beer&heba,"  said  Malka. 

“If  no  one  helps  him,  at  best  he 
will  commit  a  crime  so  that  be  can 
come  back  to  prison.  At  worst,  he 
won't  live  long  enough  to  come 
back." 


MeirZorea 

GSS  prober 
hits  out  at 
politicians 

Aluf  (res.)  Meir  Zorea,  who 
headed  a  panel  that  investigated  the 
killing  of  two  of  the  terrorists  who 
hijacked  Bos  No.  300  in  April  1984, 
says  the  public  should  protest 
against  the  country’s  political  lead¬ 
ership  for  the  way  it  handled  the 
recent  probe  of  the  Stun  Bet's  role 
in  the  affair. 

Interviewed  in  the  latest  edition 
of  the  monthly  Monitin,  Zorea  says 
it  was  “hutzpa”  that  those  who 
committed  serious  crimes  got  off 
without  punishment.  He  adds  that 
even  though  Prime  Minister  Sha¬ 
mir  was  cleared  of  criminal  liability 
“that  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
exempt  from  public  responsibility’ ' 
for  what  happened. 

Zorea  also  says  that  be  suspected 
that  the  Shin  Bet  representative  on 
his  panel,  Yossi  Ginossar,  was 
coordinating  the  testimony  of  the. 
Shin  Bet  witnesses,  which  later 
proved  to  be  correct. 

He  adds  that  when  he  asked  then 
Shin  Bet  chief  Avraham  Shalom  if 
be  had  given  the  order  to  kill  the 
terrorists,  Shalom  “put  on  a  big 
display  of  anger,  showing  us  how 
offended  he  was.  When  [  told  him 
he  could  spare  ns  his  reaction  and 
just  answer  the  question,  he  said 
that  he  had  not  given  the  order." 


NEW  YORK  (JTA).  -  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Australian  Jewry  (ECAJ)  said  Fri¬ 
day  that  he  expected  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Hawke  to  take  steps  within 
the  next  two  months  to  implement 
most  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
recent  report  on  Nazi  war  criminals 
in  Australia. 

ECAJ  President  Leslie  Caplan 
spoke  here  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  section  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress. 

In  June  1986,  following  more  than 
a  year  of  investigative  reporting  by 
the  media  disclosing  the  presence  of 
accused  Nazi  war  criminals  in  Au¬ 
stralia,  the  government  appointed 
Andrew  Menzies,  a  retired  govern¬ 
ment  official,  to  probe  the  matter. 

According  to  Caplan,  Menziers’s 
final  report,  released  in  Canberra 
last  month,  endorses  “precisely  what 
we  had  been  calling  for." 

Menzies ’s  principal  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  that  the  government  should 
announce  that  it  will  take  appropri¬ 
ate  steps  to  bring  to  justice  persons 
who  have  committed  serious  war 


crimes,  and  that  the  government' 
should  establish  a  war  crimes  pro¬ 
secution  unit  along  the  lines  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Office  of 
Special  Investigations. 

In  Tel  Aviv,  retired  journalist 
Haviv  Canaan  yesterday  addressed  a 
plea  to  Hawke  who  is  arriving  hert 
today,  urging  his  government  to  de¬ 
port  the  Nazi  sympathizers  who  were 
sent  to  Australia  from  Palestine  by 
the  British  at  the  outset  of  World  I 

Warll.  _  ,  , 

Canaan  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  about  400  Germans  were  de¬ 
ported  from  Palestine  to  Australia', 
and  others  emigrated  to  Australia 
after  the  war. 

Mark  Leibler.  president  of  the 
Zionist  Federation  of  Australia,  is  to 
receive  the  Order  of  Australia  today 
for  services  to  the  community,  and 
particularly  the  Jewish  community. 
Leibler  is  a  tax  lawyer  of  Melbourne/ 

Australian  Prime  Minister  Bob 
Hawke  is  due  to  arrive  today  from 
Amman  for  a  four-day  visit.  Hawke 
will  meet  with  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
leaders,  and  will  visit  Yad  Vastaem. 


Pensions  disaster  predicted 


JennatemPWt  Reporter  whether  a  wage  earner  or  self-  .  I| 

Labour  and  Social  Affaire.  Minis-  employed,  would  be  entitled  to  a  . } 
ter  Mosbe  Katsav  yesterday  warned  National  Insurance  Institute; pension 
that  if  a  state  pensions  scheme  does  plus  a  state  pension  which  would  i 
not  come  into  operation  in  the  next  together  amount  to  70  per  cent  of  his  » 
15  years,  the  anticipated,  collapse  of  last  earmngs- 
existing  Histadrut  pension  funds  Jn  add-on,  he  said,  those  who 
could  cause  a  greater  shock  wave  indited  could  increase-  their1  post- 
than  the  collapse  of  the  bank  shares  retirement  incomesby  subscriWngtd 

in  1983.  voluntary  savings  plans,  V 

Presentmg  his  proposed  scheme  to  ^  „  .  ■  ■:  . 

the  cabinet  at  the  weekly  meeting.  At  present,  Katsav  explained. 
Katsav  explained  that  the  Histadrut  some  pensioners  tare  worse  than 
funds  are  not  collecting  enough  re-  others  after  retirement. 


Gaza  violence  continues  I  Suspected  shelter  arsonist  turns  self  in 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Demonstrators  threw  a  petrol 
bomb  and  stones  at  Israeli  vehicles  in 
Khan  Yunis  yesterday  as  protests 
continued  against  the  imminent  de¬ 
portation  of  a  student  from  the  Gaza 
Strip  town.  An  IDF  soldier  was 
lightly  hurt. 

The  unrest  began  over  the 
weekend,  after  Mohammed  Dahlan. 
accused  of  leading- the  Fatah  youth 
movement  in  the  Gaza  Strip^cancel- 
led  a  planned  application  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  against  his  deport  a- 


THEATRE.  -  Amit  Gazit  has  been 
chosen  as  the  artistic  director  of  the 
Khan  Theatre  in  Jerusalem  in  place 
of  Yossi  Yzraely.  The  derision  was 
made  at  a  meeting  yesterday  of  the 
theatre’s  management  committee. 


A  student  at  the  Shuvu  Banim 
yeshiva  in  the  Moslem  Quarter  of 
Jerusalem’s  Old  City,  Zvi  Zucker, 
turned  himself  in  to  the  police 
yesterday.  He  has  been  wanted  for 
over  a  month  on  suspicion  of  burning 
bus-stop  shelters. 

.  Police  believe  Zucker  was  in  a  car 
that  ran  a  police  roadblock  ivlast 
month  near  ‘the.  Old; City.  The  car 
was  later  abandoned.  Police  believe 
tllht  the  three  meri  In'  the" car  were 
planning  toTmm’biis-stop  shelters. 


since  rags  and  turpentine  were  found 
in  the  trunk. 

The  owner  of  the  car,  Moshe  Shal- 
gj,  a  Shuvu  Banim  student,  was  later 
arrested,  and  warrants  were  issued 
for  Zucker  and  his  fellow  student 
Arik  Wolpovitz,  who  is  still  being 
sought. 

Meanwhile.  Shalom  Ohayon,  who 
whs  Stabbed  with'  his  brother.  Avi 
over  a  week  ago  in  the  Old  City,  was 
discharged  yesterday  from  hospital. 
(Itim). 


venue  today  to  cover  the  obligations 
they  will  have  to  meet  after  the  year 
2000. 

The  minister  said  that  under  his 
proposal  everyone  in  the  country. 

Stabbing  suspect 
charged  in  court 

The  man  who  allegedly  stabbed 
two  Arab  watchmen  outside  the 
Jerusalem  Post  building  in  Romema 
on  January  1  was  charged  yesterday 
in  the  district  court  with  causing 
bodily  harm  under  aggravated  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Ofer  Ben-Shlomo,  24,  has  been  in 
custody  since  January  5.  But  the 
police  have  not  yet  found  two  other 
men  who  allegedly  took  part  in  the 
attack. 

According  to  the  charge  sheet, 
Ben-Shlomo  stabbed  the  watchmen 
after  they  refusedto  let  him,  into  the. 
Posr  building. 

One  of  the  watchmen  was  stabbed 
in  the  chest  -and-  abdomen  and  was 
hospitalized  for  a  week.  (Itim). 


The  state  pension  scheme  propos¬ 
al  would  not  affect  the  rights  and 
savings  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Histadrut  pension  tonds,- the. 

minister  stressed. 


PLO  list  wins  Bir  Zeit  -  . 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
PLO  supporters  have  won  Allirine  .  V 
seats  in  elections  to  the  Bir  Zeit^f.': 
University  student  council, -imt  an 
Islamic  list  scored  gains  in  the  ballot- 
mg.  . 

The  pro-PLO  “Maghdousheh  ■“ 
Martyrs’  Bloc.”  a  coalition  Which 
included  Communist  Party  snpporj-  -X 
tens,  won  808  votes;  the  .“Islamic 
Bloc"  won  643,  and  supporters  of 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation' 
of  Palestine  received  482  votes  in  the 
elections  Thursday.  •  • 

Palestinian  sources  said  support 
for  the  Islamic  Bloc  rose  tS-’3^iStef- 
cent  as  compared  with  25  per-cent'  .  r 
last  year.  Islamic  groups  control  stu¬ 
dent  councils  at  Hebron  University'  ' 
and  the  Islamic  College  inGdza.-  •  ' :: 


We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of 

SIDNEY  BENJAMIN  LUNZER 

in  his  93rd  year 

Funeral  at  Sanhedria,  Jerusalem 
Monday,  January  26  at  3  p.m. 

The  family 


The  Mayor  of  Haifa,  Arye  Gurel 
The  National  Maritime  Museum,  Haifa 
Haifa  Museum 


Announce  in  sorrow  the  passing  of  the  artist 


son’ of  Rabbi  Hirsh  Weinman 

who  died  in  the  United  States  and  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  Kfar 
Samir  Cemetery,  Haifa  at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
January  27, 1 987. 

The  funeral  cortege  will  leave  at  9  a.m.  from  the  plaza  of  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  198  Allenby  Road,  Haifa. 


In  deep  sorrow  and  anguish  we  announce  the 
death  of  our  dear  one 

MARTIN  LAKUS 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday  January  26, 1 987, 
at  1 :30  p.m.  at  the  Kfar  Samir  cemetery  in  Haifa. 

The  mourners  will  meet  at  the  main  gate. 

The  Mourners 
Mall  and  her  family 
Ronit  Holzman  and  her  family 
Edna  Shiloni  and  her  family 


nnN'pTryn3 
We  share  with  the 
MIZRI  FAMILY 

their  painful  grief  on  the  sad  loss 
of  a  beloved  husband  and  father 

ALBERT  (Avraham)  MIZRI 

ubvrrm  ’pw  ’tax  trip  "pm  edjtn  Dim  mpnn 
Kiryat  Sanz — Lanlado  Hospital 

Rabbi  MeierS.  Eiseman  Gershon  Lleder 


Our  beloved 
Dr.  Honoris  Causae 

RENA  MALKA  ZIMAND  ™ 

(n6e  Deutsch) 

will  be  laid  to  rest  on  Thursday,  28  Tevet,  5747  (Jan.  29, 1 987) 
at  1 1  a.m.  in  the  Mt.  of  Olives  cemetery,  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Kedoshim  section,  Jericho  Rd. 

Bus  transport  for  mourners  will  leave  at  9:1 5  a.m.  from  the 
Railroad  Station  (North),  Arlosoroff  St.,  Tel  Aviv. 


The  Family 


Remetam  Ltd. 


With  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  beloved  wife,  mother,  sister,  grandmother  and  great¬ 
grandmother 

LOTTE  ATLASZ 

The  funeral  will  leave  at  2:30  p.m.  today,  Monday,  January  26, 
1987  —  25  Tevet,  5747,  from  the  Municipal  Funeral  Parlour,  5 
Dafna  St.,  Tel  Aviv,  for  the  Holon  cemetery.  Transport  will  be 
provided. 

The  Bereaved  Family: 

Husband:  Dr.  Robert  Atlasz 
Daughter:  Ruth  and  Joseph  Lazarevsky 
Daughter:  Susl  and  Elie  Libresco 
Brother:  Rolf  and  Lisel  Feder 
Grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved 

ENID  (Yehudit)  CLAYTON 

The  funeral  will  leave  today,  Monday,  January  26, 1 987 
at  3  p.m.  from  the  Culture  Hall  in  Michmoret, 
for  the  Michmoret  Cemetery. 

The  bereaved  family  in  Israel: 
Mick  and  Louise 
Sally  and  Harvey 
Gladys  and  Jackie 
Daniella,  Oren  and  Michelle 


The  Students  and  Staff  of  the 
gH  YOUTH  AUYAH  Department  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel 
share  the  grief  of  philanthropist 
JOSEPH  GRUSS 
on  the  death  of  his  dear  wile 


Bar-Man  University  - 

extends  si  nee  rest  condolences  to 
one  of  the  University's  most  generous  benefactors 
-  and  an  honorary  alumnus 

Mr.  David Zimand 

as  well  as  to  his  children ..  .  . 

HENRY  and  ANDA  ZIMAND 
FANNY  and  ALEXANDER  (Sasha)  YESHURUN  '] 

on  the  death  of  their  beloved  wife  and  mother 

RENA 

also  an  honorary  alumna  and  David’s  full  partner  in  life 
and  in  every  philanthropic  undertaking . 


CAROLINE 


Uri  Gordon 

World  Head  oi  Youth  Aliya 


United  Israel  Appeal  —  Keren Hayesod  ~  f  r  ;  - 

mourns  the  passing  of  .  • 

RENA  MALKA  ZIMAND 

and  expresses  its  sincere  condolences  to  herhusbaricT 

DAVID  ZIMAND, 

AND  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY  7 

*  .*.1  •  *  f 

Dr.  Avraham  Avtfiai  Yaacov^Head’^ 

World  Chairman  . ..  i 

-  ■<"  »--r 

— — -  -  -  -  ■  •  -T  • 
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Hussfiinati 


-Hussein.  Jemayel-Assad  meetings  mooted  at  Summit 


»t  :  Phst  Middle  East  Staff  •  conference  centre  south-west  of  the  capital  was 

•  '-'privfi*  r±/  :  ^AgpKies  ringed  by  paramilitary  police  and  army  troops. 

l<  Arafat  .was  Quoted  yesterday  '  The  right  security  reflected  recent  terrorism  and 

t  l^pes.  tp  meet-witn  Jordan’s  King  threats  against  Kuwait  and  the  conference  partici- 

%  2™*““* **  ™ fslanucsummit  conference  opening  pants  by  pro-Iranian  groups. 
i  today  tn  Kuwait.  •’  -J  . A  group  calling  itself  the  “Revolutionary  Orga- 
"■  -  «San.ese  ?nsside«  Amm  Jemayel  may  meet  nization  -  Forces  of  the  Prophet  Muhammed  in 
l-  Synan  President  Hafez  ^i-Assad  during  the  Kuwait.’*  yesterday  claimed  responsibility  for 
l  Syrian  sources  told  Radio  Monte  Carlo.  Saturday's  car-bomb  explosion  in  central  Kuwait. 

iS .  ■•^^ayel  has  npt  met  with  Assad  since  he  The  claim  was  made  in  a  communique  issued  in 
if’-  to  sign  a  Syrian-sponsored  Lebanon  peace  Beirut. 

k  P‘af» early  last  yearJ  1  -There  were  unconfirmed  reports  of  a  second 

*  ■•A™** ^leel*pg  ydth  Htissein  would  be  the  and  third  blast  -  the  later  possibly  caused  by  an 
1  “nca.the  Jordanian  ruler  suspended  political  Iranian  missile  from  the  Guif  war  zone  80  km.  to 
coordination  with  the  PLO  m  February,  1986.  the  north.  But  Kuwaiti  authorities,  apparently 


5 


«*,*?  *^'ic  p^'i  -.Tsbanese.  Pnssident  Amin  Jemayel  may  meet 
1  ^^Synan. President  Hafez  .ai-Assad  dunng  the 

_  *i" A«npnxrt.  Syrian  sour  cestoid  Radio  Monte  Carlo. 

5-  hr  J.V  Jemayel  has  not  met  with  Assad  since  he 
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■ 
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(Reuter).  -  Government 
^  pii.n  .  ^  human  rights  investigators  yesterday 

'  delivered  the  latest  in"  a  series  of 
•  political  jolts  to  President  Corazon 

-  lair  (fc* .  Aquino  by  resigning  in  protest  at  the 
r«i:=*fiTs  '  killing  of  IS  demonstrators  by  troops 

h“J)^oc  sdKotjp  last  week-  "  . \  ' 

V*  -H?ci  iSt  ^  A  member,  of  the  Presidential 
?r,c  Pft5ea,.iaaE  Committee,  on  Human  Rights 
pir.5wn  fot>  (PCHR)  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
;;>-J  *  identified  told  Reuters  the  seven- 

resigning  PCHR  officials  included  its 
*  “  —■  respected  chairman,  former  senator 

l  wins  BirTftt  human-rights  lawyer  Jose  Diok- 
no,  and  former  Supreme  Court  jnv 
GRELVBEg  rice  Jose  Reyes. 

Pus  The  departure  of  the  majority  of 

:c.!r\ the  nine-member  body  follows  a  ris- 
gg'  jajthg  tide  of  protests  threatening  to 
vtu  --cr.:  z  lou.-*  -engulf  Aquino's  government .  just 

■  •  •'£ c.  :?*.  nv  - ! - 1 - - - - - - — - 

£*■:>  «:r«:  Japanese  high-tech 
'  probes  pyramids 


ponces  descended  on  the  Gulf  emirate  yesterday  explosions. 

fpr  the  conference.  Thirty-two  heads  of  state  are  The  Gulf  War  is  the  major  issue  overshadowing 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  event,  to  be  attended  the  conference  agenda.  Islamic  foreign  ministers 
by/W  of  the  Islamic  Conference  Organization's  46  yesterday  proposed  a  draft  for  an  ICO  summit 
members.  -  appeal  to  Iran  to  respond  to  Iraqi  peace  initiatives. 

The. -leaders  arrived  yesterday  at  15-minute-  delegates  said.  The  draft  resolution  also  calls  on 
intervals  at  Kuwait's  international  airport.  Sheikh  both  sides  to  cease  hostilities. 

Jaber  al-Ahmadal-Sabah.  whose  family  has  ruled  But  Iran,  which  is  shunning  the  conference, 
the  oil-rich  Gulf  state  for  more  than  200  years,  already  has  said  it  will  not  honour  anv  resolution 
embraced  and  kissed  each  arrival  with  'assembly-  ’  relating  to  the  war. 

line  regularity.  Iraq's  president  Sadam  Hussein  had  been  ex- 

Security  forces  sealed  off  much  of  central  pected  to  attend  the  conference,  but  sent  his 
Kuwait,  and  the  brand-new  500,000  square  metre  deputy,  Izzat  Ibrahim,  apparently  because  of  the 

Aquino  human  rights  group 
quits  over  army  killings 


eight -days  before  a  crucial  nation¬ 
wide  referendum  on  a  new  draft 
constitution. 

Their  move  cast  a  shadow  over 


the  key  government  negotiators 
holding  peace  talks  with  Communist 
rebels,  quit  her  post  on  Friday  saying 
the  killing  of  15  demonstrators  by 


church  prayers  held  across  the  na-  troops  the  day  before  was  indefensi- 
tion  by  Aquino's  supporters  to  cele-  ble . 


brate  her  54th  birthday. 

Aquino  set  up  the  PCHR  after  she 


The  violence  erupted  when  about 
10,000  farmers  demanding  land  re- 


was  swept  into  power  11  months  ago  forms  attempted  to  break  through 
to  probe  human  rights  violations  police  and  military  cordons  and 
under  deposed  President  Ferdinand  surge  across  a  bridge  leading  to  the 


Marcos. 


Presidential  Palace.  More  than  100 


i  wins  BirZa 
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The  PCHR  source  told  Reuters  people  were  wounded  v 


Aquino  had  requested  the  resigning 
members  to  reconsider  their  deci¬ 
sion  and  asked  them  for  a  meeting. 
The  source  said  the  PCHR  had  laid 
down  unspecified  conditions  for  a 
withdrawal  of  the  resignations. 

Diokno’s  daughter  Maria,  one  of 


Hundreds  of  policemen  present  at 
the  shooting  were  subjected  to  para¬ 
ffin  tests  Saturday  to  detect  gunpow¬ 
der  traces.  Aquino  has  set  up  an 
independent  group  to  probe  the 
shooting  and  pledged  the  guilty  will 
be  punished. 
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Japanese  high-tech  Chinese  student  accused  of 
c'TobS2ra^  „  spying  for  Western  newsman 

pens  using  advanced  electro-  PEKING  (Reuter).  -  A  student  in  was  not  in  Peking  at  the  time  of  Lir 

magnetic  scanning  devices  have  . 

started  prospecting  for  secret  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gi2a, 

JEgyptiaffljafl*  ^..wvgm  t  ^  moacu  owiaema 

vsssssssBt&s  lanteih 

by  Bgypiaitsfw^^  ^Th^geiiW'saiaTitihjtriiJniversi^  greater  freedom, 

team  which  sparked  controversy  last  rfn  rie  w„  c-ized  bv  the 

year  by  drilling  holes  in  the:  ^er  ..conclusive  evidwice'1  The  party  chief  Hu  Yaobang  w 

sfonework  of  the  4,600-year-pld  |*d  ibtafoed  of  forced  t0  res,gn  erarJier  dns  mon 

pyramid  m  semd.  of the  mummy  of  JgJS'.SjSdta  inrauS  l*W  »  ■  "■»  of  !»«*«■ 


PEKING  (Reuter).  -  A  student  in 
the  Chinese  port  city  of  Tianjin 
(Tientsin)  has  been  arrested  and 


flie  Pharaoh  Cheops. 

*  Instruments  used  by  the  Japanese 
&ill  penetrate  the  138-metre  pyra¬ 
mid  with  electro-magnetic  waves  ro 

S*  rod uce  images  of  the  interior  with- 

ut  damaging  the  surface. 

*  The  aim  was  to  avoid  drilling  un¬ 
less  it  was  necessary,  Ahmed  Kadri, 
&ead  of  Egypt’s  Antiquities  Antfior- 
f  ity,  told  reporters- 


Soviet  plane  crash-lands 

MOSCOW  (AFP).  -  A  Soviet. 
Tupolev-154  airliner  carrying  92  pas¬ 
sengers  crash-landed  at  Orozhoni- 
kidze,  north  of  the  Caucasus  moun- 
rains,  when  its  forward  landing  gear 
failed  to  deploy,  the  Soviet  news 
agency  Tass  reported  yesterday.'. 


to  Lawrence  MacDonald,  an 
Agence  France  Presse  reporter  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Peking." 

The  agency  aid  not  say  what  in¬ 
formation  the  student  had  passed  to 
MacDonald. 

MacDonald,  an  American  citizen. 


).  -  A  student  in  was  not  in  Peking  at  the  time  of  Lin's 
city  of  Tianjin  arrest  but  was  due  back  from  leave 
en  arrested  and  yesterday,  his  wife  said. 
fwyftJuiE  j”1*1!!"  ,  ...The  Cqmjfnttnis|  Party  leadership 
T^uraaystfpased-  « shaken.  last  month  by,fdemanr. 

*  ^rab'Piis.io,  Cities  by  .students 
rifea  yestefalayr  ;  calling  tor  more  democrat,  and 
•Tiahjm'LJniversi^  '  greater  freedom'. 

^ve^ddmvee"  7116  P31^  chief  Hu  Yaoban8  w“ 
d  of  his  “secret  forced  to  resign  earlier  this  month 

£4  intelligence  of 

lacDonald,  an  The  AfT  bureau  in  Peking  later 
esse  reporter  sta-  issued  a  statement  saying:  “Agence 
France  Presse  states  that  it  knows 
not  say  what  in-  nothing  about  all  accusations  against 
lent  had  passed  to  Mr.  MacDonald  and  only  learned 
about  this  (matter)  from  a  dispatch 
American  citizen , .  of  the  New  China  News  Agency. " 


Soviet  patents  spurn  edible  vodka  bottle 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  Two  Soviets 
have  devised: an  original,  if  bizarre, 
way  to  combat  problem  drinking: 
selling  liquor  in  a  bottle  that  can  be 
eaten  to  reduce  the  alcohol  level  in 
the  blood. 

I.  Bogomolova  and  S.  Kimafltin  of 
the  city  of  Magnitogorsk  suggested 
bottles  made  of  meat  and  bread  that 


could  provide  the  fixings  for  popular 
Russian  “zakuski,”  or  appetizers, 
the  SotsioJisticheskaya  Industriya 
newspaper  reported  yesterday. 


The  newspaper  said  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  promptly  shelved  in  the 
archives  of  the  government  patents 
commission. 


Non-aligned  states  launch  Africa  Fund 


,v  ..aC*ri 

-k 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  Non-aligned  regime”  o 
nations  launched  the  “  Africa  Fund”  •  "It  is  a 

yesterday  with  $70 million  to  support  Gandhi  sa 
frontline  states  which  impose  econo-  bloodshet 
«  mic  sanctions  against  Pretoria  in  pro-  Gandhi 

t  test  against  apartheid.  up  last  ye 

^  *  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  summit 
*  speaking  at  the  end  of  a  two-day  S40m.  w 
*  summit  of  the  non-aligned  nations  S15m- 
coordinating  committee,  said  the  The  ru; 
fund  will  help  frontline  countries  assistant* 
“resist  the  blackmail  of.  the  racist  bordering 

HAMAM 

Up  to  62%  saying  on  hot  water. 

■  Original  patent  by  the  Scientific  Research 

Foundation  of  the  Hebrew  University, 

Jerusalem. 

30  litres  of  hot  water  from  every  faucet  in  your 

flat  WITHIN  20-30  MINUTES 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS! 

The  Hamam  bears  the  stamped  patent 

no.  59569,  and  imprint  of  the 
manufacturer,  Odis  Ud.  . 


regime"  of  Pretoria. 

"It  is  a  fund  to  finish  apartheid," 
Gandhi  said.  “It  is  a  fund  to  forestall 
bloodshed.  It  is  a  fund  for  peace." 

Gandhi,  chairman  of  the  fund  set 
up  last  year  during  the  non-aligned 
summit  in  Zimbabwe,  pledged 
S40m.  while  Nigeria  contributed 
S15m. 

The  fund  will  provide  economic 
assistance  to  the  landlocked  states 
bordering  South  Africa  which  have 


imposed  economic  sanctions  against 
the  white  minority-ruled  country. 
Pretoria,  in  turn,  has  imposed 
counter-sanctions  against  those 
states  and  stopped  wading  with 
them. 

The  frontline  nations  are  Zambia, 
Zimbabwe,  Mozambique.  Angola, 
Tanzania  and  Botswana. 

The  fund  is  the  first  concrete  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  non-aligned  nations, 
which  condemned  apartheid  and  de¬ 
manded  economic  sanctions. 

Zambian  President  Kenneth 
Kuanda  appealed  to  the  internation¬ 
al  community  to  contribute  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  fund,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  New  Delhi. 

The  summit  began  with  a  minute- 
long  silence  in  memory  of  Samora 
Machel,  the  Mozambican  president 
who  died  last  year  with  32  others  in  a 
plane  crash.  'Machel  was  an  active 
opponent  of  apartheid. 


war  situation. 

Many  analysts  attribute  President  Hosni 
Mubarak's  newly  refurbished  Arab  credentials  to 
his  unwavering  support  for  Iraq  in  the  war. 
Mubarak  arrived  Saturday  for  his  first  Islamic 
summit  since  his  country  was  ostracized  in  1979  for 
making  peace  with  Israel. 

In  Tel  Aviv,  Yossi  Beilin,  political  director- 
general  at  the  Foreign  Ministry,  told  Israel  Radio 
that  Egypt's  participation  in  the  conference  was  a 
“positive  development." 

Beilin  said  it  was  significant  that  the  Islamic 
conference  nations  were  “willing  to  accept  the 
president  of  a  country  which  has  a  treaty  with 
Israel.  From  Israel's  point  of  view,  this  is  an 
important  event." 

Beilin  added  that  Mubarak  was  coming  to  the 
conference  “proudly  and  with  no  intention  to 
offer  apologies"  for  his  country's  relations  with 
Israel. 

On  the.bartlefront,  Iranian  anti- aircraft  units 
yesterday  claimed  ro  have  shot  down  three  Iraqi 
jets  over  the  central  front,  where  the  Iranian  army 
is  engaged  in  what  it  calls  a  limited  offensive 
against  Iraq's  Second  Army  Corps. 

Teheran  radio  also  said  the  army  fired  four 
medium-range  missiles  at  strategic  targets  in 
Khaneqin ,  150  km  north-east  of  Baghdad,  and  the 
southern  city  of  Basra. 


Swedes  bar 
entry  of  15 
Soviet  Jews 

STOCKHOLM  (Reuter).  -  Swed¬ 
ish  authorities  prevented  15  Soviet 
Jews  from  leaving  for  the  West  by 
denying  them  entry  visas  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  insuITicieni 
links  with  Sweden,  Swedish  radio 
reported  yesterday. 

But  the  chief  of  Sweden’s  Im¬ 
migration  Board  later  said  their 
case  would  be  re-examined. 

The  radio  reported  the  group,  all 
of  whom  had  married  Swedish 
citizens,  had  been  granted  exit  visas 
by  Moscow  but  that  their  depart¬ 
ure  was  now  in  doubt  because 
Sweden  would  not  let  them  in. 

An  Immigration  Board  official 
told  Swedish  radio  the  law  required 
that  a  person  must  have  a  dose  link 
with  Sweden  to  be  given  the  right  to 
reside  in  the  country.  “There  has  to 
be  a  certain  seriousness  about  that 
connection,  a  certain  duration  to 
it,”  he  said. 

But  the  Board’s  director,  Tbord 
Palmhmd,  said  in  a  statement  that 
the  group  would  have  been  treated 
differently  if  it  had  been  made  clear 
ttut  a  Swedish  entry  permit  was 
necessary  jrpir  j4e.jgws.fo  be  allowed]  ’ 
ti)lehV|6  theSoVi&i  Uiuon. 

‘ '  He  added  that  the  board  would 
re-examine  the  case,  adding  that 
Sweden  traditionally  pursues  a 
policy  of  allowing  oppressed  and 
persecuted  people  to  leave  their 
country  and  reside  in  Sweden. 

120  London  police 
hurt  in  protest 
in  east  London. 

LONDON  (AFP).  -  Violent  over¬ 
night  dashes  here  between  police 
and  demonstrators  protesting  at  the 
firing  of  5,500  Fleet  Street  print 
workers  a  year  ago  left  150  people 
injured,  120  of  them  policemen, 
police  said  yesterday. 

The  violence  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  a  controversial  move 
by  Australian-born  press  baron 
Rupert  Murdoch  that  tranfened  the 
printing  of  four  newspapers  from 
Fleet  Street  to  a  computerized  plant 
in  eastern  London. 

Two  print  unions  refused  to  move 
into  the  plant  with  reduced  manning 
levels  and  their  members  were  fired 
by  Murdoch’s  company,  News  Inter¬ 
national. 

Police  on  horseback  Saturday 
night  repeatedly  charged  a  crowd  of 
around  10,000  persons  to  clear  the 
approaches  to  the  plant.  A  bulldozer 
I  swept  aside  a  van  overturned  by  the 
demonstrators  to  block  the  entr¬ 
ance. 

The  120  police  with  various  de¬ 
grees  of  injury  had  met  with  a  hail  of 
stones  and  bottles  from  the  protes¬ 
tors.  A  police  officer  later  said  rhe 
demonstrators'  “sole  intention"  had 
been  to  injure  police,  but  several 
journalists  present  at  the  scene  said 
the  police  used  excessive  force. 

The  four  New  International  pap¬ 
ers,  TTie  Times.  The  Sunday  Times, 
The  Sun  and  News  of  the  World  are 
printed  by  about  300  workers,  chief¬ 
ly  non -unionised  labour  or  members 
of  the  Conservative-led  Electricians' 
Union. 


An  Iranian  soldier  stands  guard  over  some  1 ,500  Iraqi  prisoners-of-war  at  a  camp  near  Ahvaz,  In 
southwestern  Iran,  following  their  capture  during  the  current  “Karbala-?”  offensive  launched 
January  22.  <AFP) 


Peru  rebels  raid  ruling  party 
offices  in  Lima,  wounding  7 


LIMA  (Reuter).  -  Seven  members 
of  Peru's  ruling  Apra  Party  were 
wounded  in  overnight  dynamite 
bombings  by  leftist  guerrillas  who 
launched  their  second  major  assault 
in  the  capital  in  one  week,  police  said 
Saturday. 

The  rebels  also  toppled  poweT 
pylons  outside  Lima,  blacking  out 
the  capita]  and  nine  of  the  country's 
24  stales  along  a  1.100  kilometre 
swath  of  Pacific  coast  and  in  the 
Andes  as  far  as  the  southeastern 
state  of  Ayacucho. 

The  four  blasts  were  all  aimed  at 
offices  of  the  ruling  social  democra¬ 
tic  American  Popular  Revolutionary 
Alliance  (Apra). 

Five  party  members,  including 
two  women,  were  seriously  wound¬ 
ed  and  their  blood  spilled’ onto  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Apra  office 
as  they  were  being  carried  to  ambu¬ 
lances. 

In  the  Riraac  district,  located 
across  the  river  from  the  presidential 
palace,  another  dynamite  assault 
wounded  two  people.  A  blast  at  an 
Apra  office  in  a  northern  shanty 


town  caused  no  injuries. 

Police  blamed  the  attacks  on 
Maoist  Sendero  Luminoso  (Shining 
Path)  or  leftist  Tupac  Amaru  Re¬ 
volutionary  Movement  rebels, 
though  neither  group  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Yesterday,  a  navy  spokesman  said 
that  a  navy  demolition  squad  clear¬ 
ing  the  nibble  from  a  jail  near  Lima 
last  week  has  found  the  bodies  of  10 
men  accused  of  being  Maoist  guerril¬ 
las. 

The  corpses  were  found  as  the 
navy  was  levelling  a  cell  block  at  El 
Fronton  Jail,  one  of  three  Lima  area 
prisons  where  inmates  staged  rebel¬ 
lions  last  year. 

The  military,  in  charge  of  quelling 
the  mutinies,  had  said  at  least  156 
persons  died  in  the  operation  last 
June  18  and  19.  Yesterday’s  in¬ 
formation  raised  the  official  toll  to  at 
least  166.  Leftist  parties  and  human 
rights  groups  have  put  the  toll  at 
least  at  250. 

Sendero  vowed  to  kill  10  Apra 
members  for  every  one  of  their  com¬ 
rades  who  died  in  the  prison  revolts. 


Police  search  ‘New  Statesman’ 
over  report  on  secret  satellite 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Police  have 
searched  the  London  offices  of  a 
left-wing  magazine  which  divulged  a 
secret  plan  to  put  a  satellite  above 
the  Soviet  Union  to  spy  on  Russian, 
European  and  Middle  Eastern  com¬ 
munications. 

Police  entered  the  offices  of  the 
New  Statesman  Saturday  night  on 
instructions  from  Attorney-General 
Sir  Michael  Havers,  after  the  maga¬ 
zine  last  Thursday  leaked  details  of  a 
proposed  British  £500  million  spy 
satellite  codenamed  Zircon. 

The  government  has  already  laun¬ 
ched  an  inquiry  into  the  disclosure  of 
plans  for  the  satellite,  which  the 
magazine  said  would  hover  above 
the  Soviet  Union  and  eavesdrop  on 
telephone  dlls  sent  by  radio,  com¬ 
munications  from  military,  police 
and  government  vehicles,  and  com¬ 
puter  links. 


The  Foreign  Office  said  the  in¬ 
quiry,  to  find  the  person  who  leaked 
tite  project,  would  first  be  confined 
to  Britain's  top-secret  communica¬ 
tions  centre  at  Cheltenham,  west  of 
London.  The  outcome  would  decide 
if  a  wider  investigation  was  needed. 

The  leak  last  week  sparked  a  dis¬ 
pute  in  parliament,  where  members 
were  prevented  from  viewing  the 
satellite  at  a  private  screening  of  a 
television  programme  which  had 
been  banned  on  security  grounds. 


ANGOLA.  -  South  Africa's  armed 
forces  are  preparing  new  large-scale 
attacks  against  Angola  under  the 
“false  pretext”  of  pursuing  national¬ 
ist  guerrillas  from  neighbouring 
Namibia  (South-West  Africa)  across 
the  border,  the  Defence  Ministry  in 
Luanda  said  yesterday 


India  invites 
Pakistan  for 
frontier  talks 

NEW  DELHI  (Reuter).  -  India 
yesterday  invited  Pakistan  for  talks 
to  defuse  tension  created  because  of 
heavy  troop  movements  along  their 
common  border,  the  Press  T rust  of 
India  reported. 

PT!  said  Minister  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  Nawar  Singh  sum¬ 
moned  Pakistan  Ambassador 
Humayun  Khan  and  informed  him 
of  the  invitation  for  talks  at  the 
official  level. 

Quoting  an  official  spokesman, 
PTI  said  the  Indian  team  to  the  talks 
would  be  led  by  A.S.  Gonsalves, 
secretary  in  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry. 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  met 
Khan  on  Friday  and  told  him  rhat 
India  would  like  to  see  the  situation 
on  the  border  "de-escalated  expedi¬ 
tiously."  PTI  said. 

India  has  moved  its  troops  up  to 
the  Pakistan  border  but  has  categor¬ 
ically  stated  it  has  no  intention  of 
attacking. 

Pakistan  says  it  is  ready  to  defend 
itself  but  has  ruled  out  unilateral 
military  action.  It  says  Pakistani 
troops  in  the  border  area  are  there 
for  annual  military  maneuvers. 

India  and  Pakistan  have  fought 
three  warfsinite  their  partition  after 
independence  from  Britain  in  1947. 
two  of  them  over  disputed  northern 
Kashmir  state. 

Bush,  Hart  lead 
presidential  poll 

NEW  YORK  (AFP).  -  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  is  the  leading 
candidate  for  the  Republican  pres¬ 
idential  nomination,  while  former 
senator  Gary  Hart  heads  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  field,  according  to 
a  poll  published  yesterday  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  poll,  conducted  by  telephone 
from  January  IS-2I  among  a  sample 
of  1,590  people,  said  that  the  senate 
minority  leader.  Bob  Dole  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  was  running  second  behind  Bush 
for  the  Republican  nomination,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Senator  Howard  Baker  of 
Tennessee  and  representative  Jack 
Kemp  of  New  York. 


Fortheaddres s  of  the  nearest  shop, 
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THE  SHALOM  HARTMAN  INSTITUTE 

Centre  for  Contemporaiy  Theology 

In  conjuction  with 

the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 

Invites  the  public  to  Its  annua!  open  forum  on 

Jerusalem  and  Pluralism 

under  the  patronage  of  the  Mayor  of  Jerusalem 
TEDDY  KOULEK 

The  fommwMI  be  held  today.  January  26, 1987  at  &0Q  pm.  at  the 
SHALOM  KASTMAN  HfSTmiTE,  26  Rachel  kawau  Street,  Jerusalem 

THE  PROGRAMME 

"An  Alternative  Christian  Response  to  Cardinal  O'Connor” 

PAUL  VANBUREN 

Director  S.H1  Centre  for  Contemporaiy  Theology 
Theological  Consultant  N.CCJ. 

"An  Alternative  Jewish  Response  to  Rabbi  Peretz” 

DAVID  HARTMAN 

Dept  of  Jewteh  Philosophy  -The  Hebrew  University, 

Director,  Shalom  Hartman  institute 
Moderator 

THOMAS  FRIEDMAN 

WtL  Correspondent  N.Y.  Times  .. 
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NOW  IN  GOOD 
HANDS 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Isra-telhas  been  appointed  Wang 's 
official  and  exclusive  representative  in  Israel,  effective  February  1. 1987. 

Isra-tel  is  a  member  company  of  “Koor  Trade",  it  is  a  leading  company  in 
the  field  of  computers  and  peripheral  equipment 

The  company  is  active  in  providing  maintenance  services  to  a  very  large 
installed  base  throughout  the  country.  Isra-tel,  with  the  close  cooperation  of 
Wang,  is  ready  to  provide  adequate  maintenance  and  repair  service.  Field 
engineers  are  already  training  at  Wang  laboratories  abroad  and  stocks  of 
spare  parts  and  complete  back  up  systems  are  being  prepared. 

Wang  engineers  wifi  be  in  Israel  during  the  month  of  February  to  ensure 
that  maintenance  contract  customers  receive  proper  and  continuous 
maintenance  service. 

Maintenance  contracts  paid  to  the  previous  Wang  representative  will  be 
honoured  by  Isra-tel  without  additional  charge. 

Customers  who  own  Wang  equipment  are  requested  to  contact  Isra-tel 
and  provide  details  on  the  condition  of  their  equipment 

NOTE:  Equipment  repaired  or  handled  by  persons  who  are  not 
authorized  by  Wang  or  Isra-tel,  will  not  be  entitled  to  hardware  and 
software  upgrades,  and  there  will  be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  either 
company  to  repair  or  maintain  It  In  the  future. 


Isra-tel  Ltd.,  7  Ha'omanim  St.,  P.O.B.  21222,  Tel  Aviv  61211  — 
Tel:  03-336712;  Tlx:  342407;  Fax:  03-330399 
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‘Country  sitting  on  social  time  bomb’ 

Social  workers  threaten  action 


Unnn  al-Fahm  highschoolers  suffer 
as  creditors  attach  town’s  funds 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Angry  social  workers  yesterday 
called  on  the  government  to  drop 
plans  to  cut  welfare  budgets,  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  country  is  sitting  on  a 
social  time-bomb. 

“We  are  facing  an  impossible  task 
and  are  being  deprived  of  the  tools 
with  which  to  meet  it,  said  Sara 
Zilberstein,  head  of  the  Social 
Workers'  Union. 

Welfare  workers  are  society's 
front-line  troops  in  the  battle  against 
social  deprivation,  she  asserted. 
Yet,  faced  with  overloaded  work 
schedules,  poor  pay  and  an  increase 
in  violence  from  their  clients,  more 
and  more  are  deserting  their  field. 

Zilberstein  was  speaking  after  an 
emergency  meeting  in  Tel  Aviv  of 
local-authority  social  workers.  More 
than  1,000  people  attended  the 
meeting  to  voice  their  protest  over 
the  state  of  the  welfare  services. 

The  social  workers  demanded  that 


U.S.  wants 
still  more 
budget  cuts 

‘  By  WOLF  BLITZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  -  U.S.  officials 
are  continuing  to  press  a  visiting 
delegation  of  Israeli  officials  for 
additional  Israeli  budget  cuts  and 
economic  reforms. 

“They’re  always  doing  that,"  an 
Israeli  Finance  Ministry  official  said. 
“The  did  it  again  last  week.” 

U.S.  officials  said  the  Reagan 
administration  was  also  most  an¬ 
xious  to  see  Israel  implement  a  far- 
reaching  tax  and  capital  market  re¬ 
form  package  aimed  at  promoting 
“real"  economic  growth. 

In  general,  the  Americans  said 
they  were  impressed  by  the  progress 
made  over  the  past  two  years  in  the 
Israeli  economic  recovery  program¬ 
me,  but  they  stressed  that  Israel  still 
had  a  long  way  to  go. 

Israeli  officials,  led  by  tbe 
director-general  of  the  Finance 
Ministry  Emmanuel  Sharon,  Came 
to  Washington  for  the  twice -a-year 
meeting  of  the  U.S. -Israel  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Group. 

The  Israeli  delegation,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  presented 
a  detailed  explanation  of  Israel’s 
need  for  a  $3  bijjion.  economic  and 
military  aid  package  .  for^&e, ;  1988 
fispal  year,  which  begins  op  October 
1, 1987.  Of  that  sum,  $1. 8b.  isolated 
for  military  purchases,  and  Si. 2b. 
for  economic  assistance.  The  entire 
appropriation,  which  still  requires 
congressional  approval,  is  in  the 
form  of  an  outright  grant,  with  no 
repayment  necessary. 

Most  recently,  Reagan  also 
offered  Israel  an  option  of  having  its 
repayment  on  its  annual  interest  rate 
on 'outstanding'  military  loans  re¬ 
duced  by  some  S300m.  a  year  over 
the  next  few  years.  After  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Israel  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  one-time  “bal¬ 
loon"  payment  to  make  up  for  the 
shortfall  in  interest  payments. 

U.S.  and  Israeli  officials  described 
the  two  days  of  meetings  at  the  State 
Department  this' week  as  produc¬ 
tive. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz, 
who  in  the  past  has  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Israeli  economy,  did 
not  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

Some  U.S.  sources  have  privately 
suggested  that  Shultz  remains  irri¬ 
tated  with  Israel  for  its  role  in  prom¬ 
oting  the  Iran  arms  affairs,  which  he 
opposed  from  the  start.  This  irrita¬ 
tion  may  be  conveyed  next  month 
during  Prime  Minister  Shamir’s  talks 
in  Washington. 

The  U.S.  and  Israeli  teams  met 
informally  Wednesday  evening  at  a 
reception"  at  the  home  of  the  Israeli 
emoassy’s  economic  minister, 
Pinhas  Dror.  The  mood  there  was 
warm  and  friendly  as  U.S.  and 
Israeli  official  mingled  easily. 

Heading  the  U.S.  team  was 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Econo¬ 
mic  Affairs  Allen  Wallis. 'He  was 
joined  by  other  senior  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Treasury  Department  offi¬ 
cials. 


the  government  give  their  profession 
preferred  status.  They  decided  that 
if  this  demand  were  not  met,  they 
would  impose  sanctions  that  could 
include  shutting  down  local  welfare 
bureaus. 

“The  situation  is  very  bad  in¬ 
deed,"  said  Zilberstein.  “People  are 
voting  with  their  feet  and  quitting 
the  service,  and  all  the  time  the 
demands  on  us  are  growing,  mainly 
because  of  the  worsening  economic 
problems  faced  by  ordinary  people. " 

In  1979,  she  said,  there  were  more 
than  3,000  social  workers.  Today 
there  are  some  1,400.  Each  has  an 
“impossible"  workload  of  between 
120  and  150  clients.  "Two  years  ago 
the  average  was  60  clients,  and  that 
was  considered  impossible  to  deal 
with."  Zilberstein  added. 

In  return  for  their  devotion  to 
duty,  she  said,  social  workers  re¬ 
ceived  "pathetic  wages."  After  10 
years'  experience  a  social  worker  can 
expect  to  take  home  between  NIS 


500  and  NIS  520  a  month. 

"These  are  the  people  dealing 
with  our  social  time  bomb.  Their 
task  is  vital  to  society  and  yet  this  is 
how  we  reward  them,"  Zilberstein 
complained. 

The  social  workers  at  yesterday’s 
meeting  said  that,  despite  well  publi¬ 
cized  efforts  to  improve  their  secur¬ 
ity.  they  were  subject  to  a  wave  of 
violence,  often  from  clients  enraged 
because  they  had  no  means  to  help 
them. 

The  question  of  attacks  on  social 
workers  hit  the  headlines  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  following  the  murder  of  AmaJia 
Levine,  who  was  stabbed  to  death  by 
a  client's  husband  at  her  office  in 
Migdal  Ha'emek. 

The  killing  spotlighted  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  their  task  and  led  to  a  tighten¬ 
ing  up  of  security  arrangements,  in¬ 
cluding,  in  some  places,  the  supply 
to  weffare  workers  of  “mace,"  a 
chemical  spray  that  temporarily  dis¬ 
ables  an  attacker. 


A  special  committee  set  up  by 
Moshe  Katsav,  minister  of  labour 
and  social  affairs,  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  workers  take  self- 
defence  courses  and  that  guards  be 
posted  in  welfare  offices. 

But,  said  Zilberstein,  “in  many 
places  nothing  was  done  to  improve 
conditions  and  the  rate  of  violent 
attacks  has  not  fallen  since  the  mur¬ 
der.”  In  just  the  last  two  days,  she 
said,  reports  of  attacks  on"  social 
workers  had  been  received  from 
Ramie  and  Netanya.  “It  seems  that 
unless  someone  is  actually  killed, 
few  people  except  ourselves  are 
bothered  by  this  problem. 

Zilberstein  warned  that  yester¬ 
day’s  meeting  was  just  the  first  step 
in  a  major  campaign  by  social  work-, 
ers  for  a  better  deal. 

“We  hope  the  government  will 
listen  to  what  we  are  saying  and  do 
something  about  it.  But  if  they  don't 
we  will  have  to  consider  tougher 
action  than  just  meetings."  she  said. 


»'y  LEA  LEVAVi 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  High  schoolers  in  the 
Arab  town  of  Umm  al-Fahm  have 
lost  about  a  year  of  schooling  -  173 
days  -  over  the.  past  three. years 
because  of  teachers* .  strikes  over 
non-payment  of  salaries.  The  cur¬ 
rent  strike  began  on  January  5. 

At  a  press  conference  here  yester¬ 
day,  Shoshana  Bayer.,  chairman  of 
the  Secondary  School  Teachers* 
Association,  accused  the  Umm  al- 
Fahm  municipality  and  government 
agencies  such  as  the  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  and  the  Treasury  of  waging  their 
power  struggles  on  the  backs  of  the 
town's  67  teachers  and  1,100  pupils. 

She  gave  the  Education  Ministry  a 
good  mark  for  its  part  in  the  affair. 
The  ministry  has  been  sending  funds 
each  month  to  tbe  bank,  which  trans¬ 
fers  it  to  the  local  government  agen¬ 
cies  that  administer  high  schools. 
But  various  creditors  have  attached 
the  town's  account  and  the  money 
doesn't  get  to  tbe  teachers. 


Shoshana  Bayer  ( Keren) 

“I  suggested  to  the  mayor  that  he 
establish  a  voluntary  association  to 
run  the  school  temporarily,  with 
himself  as  chairman."  Bayer  said. 
The  Education  Ministry  has  express¬ 
ed  willingness  to  send  the  money 
directly  to  this  voluntary  association . 
which  would  then  pay  tbe  teachers’ 
salaries. 

“The  mayor  didn’t  agree,  prob¬ 


ably  because  he  hopes  to  use  the 
union’s  power  to  help  arrange  con¬ 
solidation  of  his  debts.  Others 
perhaps  want  to  use  our  disruptions 
of  classes  to  show  that  the  municipal¬ 
ity  has  lost  control  and  should  be 
disbanded.  We  want  to  keep  out  of 
the  politics  of  the  matter.  We  only 
want  the  teachers  to  get  paid  and  the 
pupils  to  learn." 

Despite  Bayer’s  praise  for  the 
Education  Ministry,  parents’  com-  j 
mittee  chairman  Mufid  Jibariah  said  ■ 
parents  may  take  the  ministry  to 
court  if  all  else  fails.  Teachers’ com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Farik  Kassem  said 
he  and  his  fellow  high  school  . 
teachers  will  demonstrate  .at  the 
ministry  in  Jerusalem  tomorrow  to 
demand  a  solution  to  their  pay  prob¬ 
lem. 

“We  keep  getting  10  per  cent,  20 
per  cent  or  other  small  bits  of  back 
pay,  but  we  can’t  support  our  fami¬ 
lies  -  let  alone  worry  about  educat¬ 
ing  the  next  generation  -  on  that 
basis.”  he  said. 


Mourners  surround  a  burial  society  van  carrying  tbe  body  of  Hassidic 
(right).  Children  express  tbeir  grief.  Biderman  was  tbe  head  of  the 


Top  UK  businessman 
in  topless  affair. . . 


Rabbi  Moshe  Biderman  through  die  streets  of  Jerusalem  yesterday 
Lelov  Hassidic  sect  and  of  one  wing  of  the  Karlin  Hassidim. 

(Brian  Hendler.  Dan  Landau) 


Labour,  Likud  at  odds  over 
cost  of  West  Bank  settlements 


.  By  DjAVID  HOROVITZ 
.  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Bri tains  highest  paid 
executive.  Burton  group  boss  Sir 
Ralph  Halpern,  was  yesterday  re¬ 
ported  to  be  having  an  affair  with  a 
19-year-old  topless  model. 

Halpern,  a  firm  friend  of  Israel 
who  was  guest  speaker  at  last 
month's  Bri  tain- Israel  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheon  here,  fell  for 
model  Fiona  Wright  “after  she  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  girtie  magazine,”  several 
newspapers  reported  yesterday. 

Halpern,  48,  married  with  a 
teenage  daughter,  is  the  only  Brit¬ 
ish  executive  with  a  declared  salary 
of  over£l  million  a  year,  a  sum  few 
would  quibble  over  given  the  amaz¬ 
ing  turnaround  he  has  achieved 
since  taking  over  at  Burton.  When 
he  became  chairman  in  the  late 
1970s,  tbe  men's  outfitting  group 


was  barely  breaking  even:  SincC' 
then,  earnings  have  quadrupled 
and  the  share  price  has  risen  ten¬ 
fold. 

But  according  to  a  report  in 
yesterday's  Sunday  Times,  Depart- 
se»f  of  Trade  investigators  are 
now  probing  Burton’s  takeover  of 
the  Debenhams  chain  of  stores  in 
1985. 

In  tbe  wake  of  tbe  Guinness  scan¬ 
dal,  in  which  £25m.  worth  of  poten¬ 
tially  illegal  payments  were  made  in 
the  course  of  a  takeover  battle,  the 
investigators  are  now  examining 
the  Burton- Debenhams  takeover  - 
masterminded  by  Halpern  -  for 
similar  illegalities. 

A  legal  spokesman  for  Halpern 
has  denied  Wright’s  allegations  and 
claimed  that  the  model  was  just  ‘*a 
passing  acquaintance.” 


. .  .but  immunity  for  diplomats 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Jordanian  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Embassy  officials  here  have 
used  diplomatic  immunity  to  avoid 
facing  trial  for  sexual  offences,  the 
Sunday  Express  reported  yesterday. 

The  report  came  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  faced  pressure  to  toughen  its 
stand  on  sexual  offences  by  diplo¬ 
mats,  in  the  wake  of  revelations 
concerning  a  U.S.  diplomat’s  hus¬ 
band. 

Britain  is  now  attempting  to  se¬ 
cure  the  extradition  of  American  lay 
preacher  James  Myers  ingiey,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  diplomat,  who  left  tbe 
country  before  he  could  be  ques¬ 
tioned  over  allegations  of  gross  inde¬ 
cency  involving  a  six-year-old  girl. 

According  to  the  paper,  an  Egyp¬ 


tian  Embassy  official  was  caught  two 
years  ago  after  attacking  a  21 -year- 
old  woman. 

The  official  reportedly  forced  the 
woman  into  his  flat  and  ripped  some 
of  her  clothing.  She  ran  half-naked 
into  the  street  and  the  police  were 
called. 

The  man  was  easily  located,  but 
was  released  as  soon  as  be  produced 
his  diplomatic  passport. 

A  Jordanian  official  also  evaded 
charges  of  gross  indecency  with  a 
teenage  girl  when  his  status  as 
embassy  attache  was  confirmed,  the 
newspaper  reported. 

Foreign  Secretary  Geoffrey  Howe 
said  at  tbe  weekend  that  British 
diplomats  abroad  could  be  put  at  risk 
if  the  immunity  rules  were  changed. 
“Sex  offences  are  very  few  and  far 
between,”  he  added. 


m;-v  By  SARAH  HONTG'.-V-i  i- 

j.  Post  Political  Correspondent:.- 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  chances  of  a 
Likud-Alignraent  clash  over  estab¬ 
lishing  new  settlements  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  appear  to  have  increased  with 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  now  reject¬ 
ing  Labour's  claim  that  such  a  step 
would  be  too  expensive. 

Shamir  said  on  Friday  that  a  new 
settlement  costs  only  Sl.5  million,  a 
sum  that  is  “economically  meaning¬ 
less,  particularly  when  one  considers 
the  strategic  and  national  import¬ 
ance  of  the  settlements  in  question." 

Shamir  made  his  comments  at  a 
meeting  with  three  Herut  MKs  who 
came  to  press  him  to  set  up  all  the 
new  settlements  permissible  under 
tbe  coalition  agreement.  The  three 
were  Yigal  Cohen,  who  heads  the 
lobby  for  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
settlements,  and  Uzi  Landau  and 
Michael  Eitan. 

The  three  MKs  submitted  to  Sha¬ 
mir  a  list  of  institutions  and  econo¬ 
mic  concerns  affiliated  with  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  Histadrut. 
which  in  the  past  year  alone  were 
awarded  NTS  540  million,  an 
amount  which  they  claim  “vastly 
overshadows  the  pittance  spent  on 
settlements." 


,r  Thcrtikud  MKs-argife  that  onlV5 
.  $31  mil  lion  was  spent,  go  settlement 
in  the  West  Bank.  Gaza  Strip  and 
Golan  Heights  last  year. 

The  leading  expert  on  settlement 
activity.  Meron  Benvenisti.  reported 
last  week  that  the  government  has 
spent  $150  million  on  West  Bank. 
settlements  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years.  Benvenisti  heads  the  West 
Bank  Data  Base  Project. 

The  Industry  Ministry  has  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  it  spent  over 
$20m.  in  the  West  Bank  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  last  year  alone. 

Likud  and  Labour  Party  figures 
have  disagreed  in  the  past  on  the  cost 
of  new  settlements.  Nissim  Zvili,  the 
Labour  co-head  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  settlement  division, 
has  set  the  price  tag  at  $2. 5m. 

The  three  Likud  MKs,  along  with 
fellow  party  members  in  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee,  are  to  meet 
again  with  Finance  Minister  Moshe 
Nissim  to  discuss  their  request  for 
NIS  62  million  to  build  six  new  set¬ 
tlements  and  help  existing  ones. 

The  matter  is  also  due  to  come  up 
in  the  Knesset  plenum  this  week, 
where  Yigal  Cohen  is  scheduled  to 
table  a  motion  on  expenditure  for 
settlements. 


Radio  reporter  rebuked 
but  will  not  be  recalled 

By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Israel  Radio's  Washington  correspondent  Shimon  Shiffer,  who  defied 
Broadcasting  Authority  regulations  by  voicing  his  personal  opinions  on 
the  Iran  arms  deal  on  CBS’s  Nightwatch  programme,  will  be  permitted  to 
serve  out  his  two-year  term  abroad.  However,  contrary  to  usual  practice. 

the  term  will  not  be  extended  by  another  year.  .  .  . 

EBA  director-general  Uri  Porar  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  m  the 
EBA  who  demanded  that  Shiffer  be  recalled  immediately. 

Porat  said  he  did  not  want  to  niin  the  career  of  a  journalist  whq  had 
earned  bimseif  an  enviable  reputation  here  prior  to  his  stint  in  the  U.S. 
However,  he  did  send  Shiffer  a  letter  of  rebuke  and.  warned  him  that  if  he 
broke  the  rules  again,  he  would  be  recalled  immediately.  _ 

Porat’s  decision  was  communicated  by  phone  to  Shiffer  last  night. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Washington  -  approximately  18 
months  -  Shiffer  is  forbidden  to  give  news  interviews  or  lectures  or  to 
write  newspaper  articles. 

Porat  said  that  Shiffer  had  betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  him  as  a  news 

reporter  and  as  the  envoy  of  the  Broadcasting  Authority.  - 

Shiffer  was  interviewed  by  CBS  on  Januaty  13  in  connection  with  the 
senate  Intelligence  Committee’s  report,  details  of  which  he  had  broadcast 
on  Israel  Radio  the  previous  weekend. 

He  had  concluded  after  reading  the  report,  he  told  CBS,  that  Israelhad 
played  “a  major  role  from  the  beginning."  Adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  Shiffer 
said:  “I  broadcast  to  Israel  that  from  this  report  you  can  learn  that  Israel 
started  the  initiative.’’ 

Shiffer  concurred  with  a  suggestion  by  interviewer  Len  Tucker  that  the 
Israelis  may  have  taken  advantage  of  naivety  in  the  U.S.  administration, 
and  said  that  as  an  Israeli  he  felt  very  bad  after  reading  the  report.  If  the 
report  was  true,  he  stated,  “some  Israeli  politicians  didn't  think  about  the 
consequences.  They  didn't  think  about  relations  with  the  United  States." 

According  to  Shiffer,  it  was  not  the  Israeli  cabinet  that  managed  the 
operation.  “I  must  tell  you."  he  said,  “that  in  Israel  only  Mr.  Peres,  the 
Defence  Minister  Mr.  Rabin  and  Mr.  Shamir  were  involved  in  this 
operation."  The  cabinet,  the  inner  cabinet,  the  Knesset  and  the  Knesset 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  Committee  were  not  briefed.  Shiffer  stated. 

- Asked  bvTucjcer  whether  berhoughtthe  U.S.  -Israel  relationship  was 

“fir  treble.  Sfa’ffefffelpb&i  that  Israel  faces long-term  trouble  in  the  U.S;  In 
circles  itf  the  State  Department  lie  observed,  “they  are  now  very 
:  suspicious1  of  Israeli  ideis  and  officials.”  - 

Stage  thrives  as  subsidy  down 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  head  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Ministry’s  culture  department, 
Avner  ShaJev.  said  here  yesterday 
that  the  number  of  plays  produced 
and  the  number  of  tickets  sold  in 
Israel  had  doubled  during  the  past 
few  years  of  reduced  government 
aid. 

This  apparent  paradox  emerged  at 
a  symposium  ac  Haifa  University  on 
culture  during  the  austerity  years. 

Shalev's  statement  was  confirmed 
by  the  managers  of  the  Haifa  Muni¬ 
cipal  Theatre  and  Tel  Aviv’s 
Cameri.  The  Cameri  began  selling 
subscription  tickets  only  as  a  result 
of  the  cuts,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  it  could  keep  operating.  The 
Haifa  Theatre  increased  its  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  90  per  cent  of  total  ticket 
sales. 

They  believe  that  reduced  govern¬ 


ment  support  had  forced  the  theatres 
to  improve  management  and  “cut 
the  fat,”  which  had  made  it  .possible 
to  stage  more  plays  financed  by 
assured  income  from  subscriptions. 

The  head  of  the  university’s  divi¬ 
sion  of  culture  and  art  management. 
Dr.  Yossi  Shevel,  an  economist  .said . 
he  believed  the  managers  were  mis-^ 
taken.  He  held  that  the  rising  si  an-  . 
dard  of  living  and  increased  leisure 
time  bad  in  fact  raised  pnblic  de¬ 
mand  for  culture,  including  theatre, 
which  the  theatres  had  previously 
failed  to  meet. 

He  also  held  that  while  subscrip¬ 
tions  provide  audiences  for  tbe  en¬ 
tire  season,  they  actually  reduced 
potential  incomebecause  only  10  per 
cent  of  all  subscriptions,  are  paid  in 
full,  while  the  rest  are  sold  at  dis¬ 
counts  to  organized  groups.  He  said 
there  was  still  a  large  untapped  audi¬ 
ence  which  could  be  brought  into  tbe 
theatre  by  better  marketing. 


French  position  close  to  ours,  says  Peres 
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■  By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSKI 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

French  policy  evolved  in  the  last 
year  towards  a  better  understanding 
of  Israel’s  position.  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  said  in  Paris  yesterday 
on  his  departure  for  Brussels,  where 
he  is  to  meet  with  his  EC  counter¬ 
parts. 

"I  am  satisfied  with  the  French 
position.  1  found  it  as  dose  to  ours  as 
one  can  expect."  Peres  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post. 

“I  found  a  very  sympathetic 
atmosphere  towards  Israel  here  in 
Paris."  he  said.  “In  the  lust  couple  of 
years,  Israel  has  proved  its  desire  for 
peace  and  has  taken  some  concrete 
steps  towards  achieving  that  aim. 
The  impression  that  prevails  here  is 
that  now  the  Arabs  should  act,  and 
not  just  talk." 

Arriving  in  Paris  from  London  on 
Friday.  Peres  met  wirb  Premier  Jac¬ 
ques  Chirac  and  lunched  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Francois  Mitterrand.  He  de¬ 
scribed  his  meetings  with  both 
French  leaders  as  held  “in  a  very 


friendly  atmosphere." 

"Basically  J  came  to  Paris  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  with  the  French."  Peres 
said.  "It  is  important  to  think 
together  about  the  best  way  to  furth¬ 
er  the  peace  momentum." 

At  a  working  breakfast  with  Fore¬ 
ign  Minister  Bernard  Raimond. 
Peres  said  that  a  standstill  in  the 
peace  process  would  t»e  dangerous  as 
it  could  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
situation.  "It  is  important  to  solve 
problems  regarding  the  internation¬ 
al  conference,  to  improve  the  econo¬ 
mic  situation  in  the  area  and  to  foster 
a  positive  atmosphere  in  the  territor¬ 
ies."  Peres  said. 

An  Israeli  source  in  Paris  said  it 
appeared  to  him  that  France  was 
slowly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  “right  partner"  in  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  at  this  stage  was  Jordan’s  King 
Hussein,  and  not  the  PLO.  “Every 
time  we  came  to  Paris."  the  source 
said,  “we  were  asked  by  the  French: 
What  abour  the  PLO?  This  rime.  Ihe 
name  [PLOJ  was  not  even  men¬ 
tioned." 


Peres  restated  the  three  primary 
issues  to  be  resolved  before  the 
meeting  of  a  preparatory  interna¬ 
tional  peace  conference  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East:  relations  between  Moscow 
and  Jerusalem,  particularly  the 
Soviet  authorities’  attitude  towards 
their  Jewish  population;  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  conference;  and  Palesti¬ 
nian  representation.  The  minister 
stressed  that  the  Palestinian  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  left  for  last,  since  it 
was  the  most  difficult  to  solve  and 
the  most  controversial. 

Peres  also  found  the  French  very 
concerned  about  tbe  Iran- Iraq  war. 
“They  are  convinced  that  we  [Israel] 
are  interested  in  the  victory  of 
Khomeini."  Peres  had  explained  to 
his  hosts  that  Israel’s  choice  was  not 


only  between  Iraq  and  Iran,  but  abj£ : 
between  the  Iran  of  today  and  the 
Iran  of  tomorrow. 

On  the  East- West  situation,  Peres 
told  the  French  leaders  that  he 
thought  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev  was  running  out  of  time  as  he 
could  not  afford  to  wait  three  years 
for  a  new  U.S.  administration  to 
come  to  power. 

Toto  prize  at  NIS  i^5m. 

The  first  prize  in  this  week's  Spdr- 
toto  football  pool  will  be  at  least  NIS 
1.5  million,  a  record  high,  since  no 
one  forecast  the  correct  ootobmc  of 
all  14  games  last  week.  .  . 

Twenty-five  people  won  NIS 
6,690  each  for  guessing  correctly  the 
results  of  13  matches. 
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U.S.  Is  Using 
The  Dollar 
To  Twist 


By  LEONARD  SILK 

ON  Friday,  as  the  stock  market  roared  upward 
j  by  64  points  and  then  plunged  by  115.  one 
i  stockbroker  said:  “It's  berserk.  It's  total 
confusion.  No  one  knows  what  the  heck  is 
going  on.”  The  apparent  chaos  on  Wail  Street  was 
closely  linked  to  financial  events  around  the  world.  In 
I  -foreign  exchange  markets  last  week,  the  weak  dollar 
plunged  and.  the  mighty  yen  climbed.  And  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Finance  Minister  flew. 

The  minister,  Kiichi  Miyazawa.  in  deep  anxiety, 
made  an  emergency  trip  to  Washington  to  ask  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  3d  for  help  in  keeping 
the  yen  from  rising  higher  stilL  After  talking  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,  with  no  articulate  fly  on  the  .wall  to 
report  what  they  actually  said,  the  two  officials  issued 
a  -four-paragraph  statement,  full  of  blandness  and 
generality,  apparently  signifying  nothing,  which 
kicked  off  furious  activity  in  financial  markets  and  in 
chanceries  and  central  banks  around  the  world. 

The  Bundesbank.  West  Germany's  central  bank, 

'  cut  two  key  interest  rates  by  half  a  point  each.  The 
German  Government  had  not  wanted  to  do  this  before 
today’s  national  election  lest  it  appear  id  be  bowing 
the  knee  to  the  United  States  Government,  which  has 
been  pushing  it  to  rev  up  its  economy.  But  the  Ger- 
mans decided  the  bank  had  better  quickly  cut  its  rates 
.  ,  to  make  die  currency  less  attractive  to  the  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  who  were  pushing  the  mark  higher. 

,-  =;  The Barikof  Japan  was  reportedly  ready  to  cut  its 

, . ;  Town  discount  Ja.te.  flodipld  backjhe  rising  yen.  In 
Washington,  the  Federal  Reserve  was  hesitant  to 
tower  its  discount  rate  for  fear  of  pitching  the  falling 
dollar  into  a  free  fall. 

Ahd  WaJl  Street  went  crazy.  On  Thursday,  after 
tbe  Baker-Miyazawa  statement  was  released,  the 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  climbed  51.60  points  to 
a  record  2,145.67;  then  came  roller-coaster  Friday, 
with  the  biggest  volume  of  trading  in  history  —  over 
300  million  shares  —  to  close  at  2,101.52,  a  modest  gain 
for  the  week  of  24.89  points. 

Amid  all  this  commotion,  the  Government  said 
the  American  economy  had  stagnated  in  the  final 
-  quarter  of  !986,  with  real  output  growing  at  a  rate  of 
just  2.7  percent  For  the  entire  year,  the  economy 
grew  at  2.5  percent,  the  slowest  rate  since  the  1982  re¬ 
cession  —  largely  as  a  result  of  a  record  trade  deficit. 

.  now  estimated  at  $175  billion. 

What  did  all  the  furious  activity  mean?  Is  this 
really  a  time  for  euphoria,  as  much  of  Wall  Street  be¬ 
lieves,  «r  a  time  for  desperation,  as  much  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  agriculture  fears? 
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A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  falling  dollar 
and  the  roaring  bull  market  are  linked.  Robert  A. 
Mundell.  a  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  maintains  that  the  way  the  world  financial 
system  works  was  radically  changed  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  reached  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
22,  1985.  Alarmed  by  protectionist  proposals  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  by  the  world  debt  crisis,  the  Group  of  Five 
—  the  United  States,  Japan.  West  Germany.  France 
and  Britain  —  decided  that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
ought  to  be  reduced  against  other  currencies  by  coor¬ 
dinated  interest  rate  changes. 

By  linking  interest  rate  changes  in  one  money 
center  to  those  elsewhere,  the  Plaza  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  clues  to  turning  points  ip  bond  or  stock  prices. 
"Thus,  just  after  the  Plaza  meeting,”  says  Mr.  Mun¬ 
dell  in  a  report  for  Polyconomics,  an  economic  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  “it  was  easy  to  predict  a  stock  market 
boom  in  New  York,  because  of  the  engineered  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  dollar.” 

Fuel  for  the  Roaring  Market 

There  was  no  way  then  to  know  how  far  the  mar¬ 
ket  might  climb  since  no  one  could  know  how  far  the 
dollar  would  fall.  Other  factors,  such  as  the  fall  and 
partial  recovery  of  oil  prices,  also  play  roles.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  does  appear  that  the  fall  in  interest  rates, 
part  of  the  erfon  to  bring  down  the  dollar,  helped  lift 
the  Dow  industrials  by  more  than  800  points  since  the 
Plaza  agreement.  The  bull  market  has  also  been 
promoted,  paradoxically,  by  the  soft  economy:  Weak 
demand  for  loans  helps  keep  interest  rates  down. 

But  the  falling  dollar  has  not  cured  the  American 
trade  deficit.  It  did  alarm  the  Japanese  and  Germans, 


who  saw  that  even  if  they  kept  their  share  of  foreign 
markets  by  holding  (heir  prices  down  in  the  face  of 
rising  currencies,  their  industries  would  lose  profita¬ 
bility  and  their  economies  would  suffer. 

The  dollar  depreciation  game  cannot  go  on  for¬ 
ever  without  posing  a  threat  of  inflation  and  rising  in¬ 
terest  rates;  the  anxious  stock  market  knows  this. 
The  strategy  needs  to  be  replaced,  in  the  view  of  both 
Mr.  Baker  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman.  Paul 
A.  Voicker,  with  moves  by  other  nations  to  grow 
faster  and  open  their  markets  wider.  That  was  Mr. 
Baker’s  goal  in  working  out  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Miyazawa  last  October  —  an  agreement  that  the 
United  States  feels  the  Japanese  did  not  honor. 

Mr.  Baker  has  pressed  on.  using  the  threat  of  fur¬ 
ther  dollar  depreciation  to  extract  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  from  Japan,  West  Germany  and  others.  Last 
week  that  strategy  appeared  to  be  working,  whether 
the  other  cooperators  liked  it  or  noL. 

The  Baker  strategy  also  seemed  to  be  working  to 
contain  protectionist  pressures  in  Congress,  where 
the  Democrats  now  control  both  House  and  Senate. 
Like  President  Reagan,  legislators  are  working  on 
proposals  to  stimulate  American  exports,  under  the 
banner  of  '’competitiveness,”  rather  than  seeking  to 
put  up  barriers  against  imports.  Representative 
Charles  E.  Schumer  of  New  York,  a  Democratic 
member  of  key  budget  and  banking  committees,  said 
he  and  his  colleagues  “like  Baker’s  happy  brinkman¬ 
ship,”  and  hope  it  will  "force  the  Germans  and  Japa¬ 
nese  to  do  something  constructive.” 

If  the  strategy  continues  to  show  results,  it  will 
ease  the  danger  to  the  world  economy  —  and  help 
reassure  Wall  Street. 
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Nlculae  Asciu 


Fiscal  Buzzword 

com  -  pet  -  i  -  tlve  -  ness  it.  the  ability  to 
attain  desired  result  in  a  competitive 
situation,  as  in  the  the  ability  of  a  business 
to  offer  prices,  services  or  products  that 
will  attract  customers 

"I  haven't  found  anyone  who  is  four-square 
against  competitiveness,”  said  Senator  John 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Republican,  last 
week.  That  may  prove  the  understatement  of 
the  year.  What  Democratic  Senator  Bill 
Bradley  of  New  Jersey  recently  called  a 
“mush  word"  —  what  it  means,  he  said,  "is 
that  we  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
part  of  an  international  economy ”  —  has 
become  a  top  buzzword.  Like  all  buzzwords, 
its  users  find  it  comfortable  because  it 
provides  a  respectable  cover,  in  this  case  for 
talking  about  trade  and  protectionism.  But 
“competitiveness”  may  be  a  new  order  of 
buzzword  because  people  on  all  sides  of  the 
issue  use  it.  The  term,  coined  by  the 
Democrats  a  year  or  so  ago.  has  been 
protectively  adopted  by  the  Republicans,  and 
President  Reagan  is  expected  to  feature  it  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  Tuesday  nighL 


In  Summary 


Iran 


The  Talks, 
Says  Shultz, 
Kept  Going 


GEORGE  P.  SHULTZ,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  told  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
at  a  closed  session  last  week  that  United 
States  officials  met  with  the  Iranians  in 
London,  even  as  President  Reagan  was 
saying  that  the  effort  to  establish  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  “moderates  in  Iran”  had 
been  "broken  off." 

According  to  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Shultz  said  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  and  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  were  given  an  Iranian 
agenda  that  included  requests  for  ad¬ 
vanced  American  weapons,  freeing  17 
men  jailed  for  terrorism  in  Kuwait  and 
the  release  of  four  American  hostages. 

Mr.  Shultz  said  he  ordered  contacts 
with  the  Iranians  broken  off.  When  the 
CJA’s  man  persisted  in  meeting  them, 
he  complained  to  President  Reagan. 

An  Administration .  official  defended 
the  CJA  contact,  saying  the  Iranians 
had  sent  word  they  had  a  new  message. 
Larry  S peakes,  the  White  House  spokes¬ 
man,  commented  last  week  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  “not  negotiate  for 
hostages,"  but  would  4,go  anywhere,  any¬ 
time  to  talk  about  their  safety  and1  re¬ 
lease."  Mr.  Shultz  reportedly  indicated  to 
the  congressmen  that  the  contacts  with 
Iran  might  still  be  going  bn  if  William  J.. 
Casey,  the  Director  of  Central,  Intelli¬ 
gence.  had  not  been  hospitalized  with  a 
brain  -tumor.  Last  week,  there,  were  re¬ 
ports  that  the  White  House  was  seeking  a 
successor  for  Mr,  Casey.-  ' 


Agenc?  Fraoce-Prrssc 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  with 
an  aide  before  testifying  at  a  closed  Con¬ 
gressional  hearing  last  week. 

- — — - —  ■ '  — - T - 

■  In  other  testimony  last  week  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Shultz 
added  that  the  Iran  affair  had  “highlight¬ 
ed”  the  argument  that  “it  isn’t  a  good 
idea  to  make  trades  for  hostages." 

Some  senior  White  House  officials  said 
they  were  irritated  with  •  Mr.  Shultz  for 
.  trying  to  distance  himseir  from  the  Iran- 
contras  affair.  But  Mr.  Speakes  said  Mr. 
Reagan  “has  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Secretary  Shultz.”  (Hostages  in 
Lebanon,  page  2;  rethinking  Centra/. 
America  policy,  page  3) 


The  Phi  lippines 

‘Maximum  Tolerance’  Is  Put  to  the  Test 


MANILA 

■  AST  week’s  killing  of  12  protesters  by 
m  Government  troops  in  the  Philippines 
KL.  has  raised  the  pressure  on  President 
■■■Corazon  C.  Aquino  and  put  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  her  policy  of  national  reconciliation 
with  her  opponents. 

In  a  rapid  barrage  that  lasted  only  a  little 
more  than  a  minute,  the  forces  guarding  the 
presidential  palace  fired  into  a  crowd  of 
about  10,000  demonstrators  Thursday  after 
some  marchers  had  pushed  through  a  police 
line.  About  100  people  were  wounded. 

Many  marchers  were  peasant  farmers  de¬ 
manding  changes  in  land  policy.  But  the 
demonstration  included  leaders  of  other  radi¬ 
cal  groups,  and  it  appeared  that  the  left  wing 
was  joining  elements  of  the  extreme  right  in 
an  attempt  to  destabilize  the  Government  at 
a  crucial  moment 

In  eight  days,  the  Philippines  is  to  vote  on  a 
proposed  constitution  that  would  give  the 
Government  a  legal  basis  and  lay  the  frame¬ 
work  for  democratic  rule. 

"In  the  period  before  the  plebiscite,  at¬ 
tempts  to  destabilize  the  Government  and  de¬ 
feat  our  democratic  aims  will  intensify," 
Mrs.  Aquino  warned  in  a  televised  address 
hours  after  the  violence.  “We  are  prepared 
for  this  contingency.  We  shall  have  order 
throughout  our  land." 

Gen.  Fidel  V.  Ramos,  the  armed  forces 
chief  of  staff,  said  his  troops  had  “overreact¬ 
ed”  to  the  situation,  and  the  president  or¬ 
dered  a  review  of  military  crowd-control 
procedures. 

Earlier,  the  police  said  the  marchers  had 
fired  shots  and  thrown  rocks  and  bottles  at 
the  troops,  who  were  crouched  behind  red 
shields  sienciled  with  Mrs.  Aquino’s  policy 
toward  protesters,  "maximum  tolerance.” 

This  tolerance  was  now  being  pul  to  the 
test  as  security  forces  braced  for  a  bigger 
protest  rally  at  the  same  spot  tomorrow, 
even  as  they  remained  on  alert  because  of 
■  rumors  of  a  coup  attempt  by  right-wing  mili¬ 
tary  officers. 


-  .  , 
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Demonstrators  felled  by  soldiers'  bullets  in  Manila  last  week. 


Some  officers  contend  that  Mrs.  Aquino’s 
leadership  is  ineffective,  while  her  left  wing 
opponents  say  it  is  increasingly  repressive. 

Communist  negotiators,  who  had  come  out 
of  hiding  to  participate  in  peace  talks,  re¬ 
turned  underground,  saying  that  their  fives 
had  been  threatened. 

The  day  of  the  protest  march,  in  what  intel¬ 
ligence  sources  said  may  have  been  part  of  a 


coordinated  turn  against  the  Aquino  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  left  wing,  the  talks  were  indefi¬ 
nitely  suspended. 

A  60-day  cease-fire  that  expires  Feb.  8,  re¬ 
mained  in  effect.  But  the  prospects  for  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  talks  and  extension  of  the  truce, 
the  centerpiecd  of  Mrs.  Aquino’s  reconcilia¬ 
tion  policy,  have  severely  dimmed. 

SETHMYDANS 
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World 


6  Hostages 
Are  Taken 
In  Lebanon 

The  latest  events  in  Lebanon 
demonstrate  how  easily  terrorists 
can  confound  national  policy  and  in¬ 
ternational  diplomacy. 

When  the  week  began,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  West  German  Govern¬ 
ments  had  worked  out  the  extradi¬ 
tion  of  an  accused  Lebanese  terror¬ 
ist  to  the  United  States.  Mohammed 
Ali  Hamadei,  arrested  in  Frankfurt 
two  weeks  ago,  was  identified  as  one 


of  the  hijackers  of  a  Trans  World 
Airlines  plane  in  1985. 

Then  two  West  German  business¬ 
men  were  kidnapped  in  West  Beirut 
While  diplomats  there  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  the  hostages’  release,  officials 
in  Bonn  said  there  would  now  be  no 
rush  to  deliver  Mr.  Hamadei.  whose 
relatives  are  thought  to  be  behind 
the  abductions. 

Then  came  reported  attacks 
against  Americans.  Gunmen  posing 
as  policemen  yesterday  kidnapped 
Tour  American  professors  from  the 
campus  of  Beirut  University,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  police.  The  latest  ab¬ 
ductions  came  as  Terry  Waite,  the 
Anglican  intermediary,  was  in  Leba¬ 
non  trying  to  gain  the  release  of  two 
American  hostages. 

United  States  officials  expected  re¬ 
prisals  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Hama¬ 
dei.  “It  isn’t  only  the  Germans  that 
have  been  threatened,  but  we  have 
been  threatened,"  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shull 7.  said  Friday.  “And 
we're  not  flinching." 

Mr.  Shultz  said  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  West  Germany  would 
not  go  through  with  the  extradition. 
The  way  was  cleared  last  weekend 
after  the  Justice  Department  agreed 
not  to  seek  the  death  penalty  against 
the  22-year-old  Mr.  Hamadei,  who  is 
accused  of  killing  an  American  Navy 
diver  aboard  the  hijacked  plane. 

Another  Attack  on 
Ecuador’s  Leader 

Only  days  after  Ecuador  got  its 
President  back  from  renegade  air 


a  vw  liitni  Press- 


President  Leon  Feb  res  Cordero  (left  foreground)  arriving  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  last  week  after  be  was  briefly  kidnapped 
by  air  force  commandos. 


force  commandos,  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  tried  last  week  to  get  rid  of 
him.  The  majority  of  the  legislators 
voted  to  ask  Leon  Feb  res  Cordero  to 
resign,  arguing  that  his  kidnapping 
would  not  have  occurred  if  he  had 
not  blocked  their  amnesty  of  a  rebel¬ 
lious  general. 

Mr.  Febres  Cordero  and  several 
officers  were  held  Tor  12  hours 
Jan.  16  until  the  general  was  re¬ 
leased  from  custody.  Although  the 
President  promised  no  reprisals,  the 
commando  unit  was  disbanded  last 
week,  and  the  150  members  were 
shipped  to  a  base  near  Quito,  the 
capital,  for  “retraining.” 

The  military  establishment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  firmly  on  the  President's 
side,  and  Mr.  Febres  Cordero,  who 
was  elected  in  1984,  confidently 
brushed  aside  the  call  for  his  resig¬ 
nation.  Some  opposition  leaders  said 
privately  that  their  aim  was  not  to 
oust  the  President,  but  only  to  dam¬ 
age  him  with  a  formal  statement  of 


disapproval.  They  have  accused  him 
of  behaving  like  a  dictator  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Febres 
Cordero  says  his  detractors  are  en¬ 
dangering  Ecuador’s  tenuous  hold 
on  democracy. 

A  Violent  Reprisal  ~ 
In  South  Africa 

Leaders  of  the  United  Democratic 
Front,  the  big  anti-apartheid  coali¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa,  have  long  ac¬ 
cused  Chief  Mangosuthu  Gatsha  Bu- 
thelezi,  the  Zulu  leader,  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  ihe  white  Government-  Last 
week,  Lhe  Front  blamed  the  Chief's 
followers  for  an  attack  on  the  home 
of  one  of  its  prominent  members  in 
which  seven  children  and  five  adults 
were  killed. 

The  police  said  the  assailants 
broke  into  the  home  in  the  black 
township  of  Kwa-Makhuta,  15  miles 


from  Durban,  and  opened  fire  with 
automatic  weapons. 

Chief  .  Buthelezi,  who  heads 
KwaZulu,  a  state  for  blacks  estab¬ 
lished  by  South  Africa,  said  he  was 
"shocked.’'  But  the  Chief,  who  also 
has  criticised  apartheid,  said  two 
members  of  his  Zulu  movement,  In- 
katha,  had  been  killed  this  year.  “In- 
katha  members,"  he  insisted,  “have 
been  involved  only  in  self-defense 


and  retaliation/'  when  attacked  by 
“the  U.-D.F.-A.N.C.  alliance,”  the 
Front  and  African  National  Con¬ 
gress.  the  black  nationalist  group. 

Among  those  killed  last  week  was 
Willie  Ntuli,  the  father  of  Vincent 
Ntuli,  a  leader  of  the  Kwa-Makhuta 
Youth  League,  an  affiliate  of  die 
United  Democratic  Front.  Vincent 
Ntuli  was  absent,  in  hiding.  When  he 
returned  after  the  attack,  journalists 
said,  fie-  was  arrested. 

The  leader  of  the  African  National 
Congress.  Oliver  R.  Tambo,  is  in  the 
United  States  as  part  of  his  group's 
campaign  to  gain  respectability 
among  Western  Governments.  He  is 
scheduled  to  ram  with  Secretary  of 
Slate  George  P.  Shultz  this  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  highest-level  meeting  be¬ 
tween  a  congress  representative  and 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  State  Department  has 
stressed  that  the  meeting  does  not 
represent  approval  of  the  group  but 
rather  a  recognition  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  player  in  South  Africa. 

In  another  development  last  week, 
Alan  Hendrickse,  the  leader  of  the 
largest  party  in  the  segregated 
chamber  of  Parliament  for  people  of 
mixed  race,  apologized,  to  President 
P.  w.  Botha. 

Mr.  Hendrickse  said  he  meant  no 
offense  to  Mr.  Botha  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  's  office  when  he  led  30  followers 
in  a  protest  swim  Jan.  4  at  a  Port 
Elizabeth  beach  reserved  for  whites. 
Mr.  Botha  had  warned  that  unless 
Mr.  Hendrickse  apologized  or  re¬ 
signed  he  would  dissolve  Parlia¬ 
ment. 


MUt  Freudenheim 

and  Katherine  Roberts 


Verbatim:  Winning  Strategy 


‘I  have  been  underestimated  for  decades.  I’ve 
done  very  well  that  way.’ 

fteknutKoM 

West  German  Chancellor, 

discussing  today ’s  national  election,  which 

the  coalition  he  leads  is  favored  to  win. 


Voting  With  Their  Feet 

Economy  Is 
Key  as  Irish 
Go  To  Polls 

By  JAMES  F.  CLARITY 


Dublin 

N  the  day  after  he  called  for  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  last  week,  and  scheduled  a 
national  election,  Prime  Minister  Garret 
FitzGerald,  an  economist  by  profession,  said  the 
election  would  be  won  and  lost  on  economic  issues. 
Did  that  not  mean,  asked  a  reporter,  that  Dr.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  would  he  running  against  his  own  record? 
He  shook  his  head,  as  if  in  mild  reproach  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  hadn’t  grasped  the  subtleties  of  history. 

“We’ve  done  the  groundwork."  he  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  four  years  of  coalition  government  his 
Fine  Gael  Party  had  just  completed  with  the 
Labor  Party,  whose  defection  collapsed  the 
coalition.*‘Now  let's  build  the  nation.”  He  said  that 
Fine  Gael,  which  means  Ancient  Tribe  of  the 
Gaels,  “is  prepared  to  break  the  vicious  circle. of 
high  spending,  high  taxation,  high  borrowing,  high 
interest  rates  and  thus  high  unemployment,  to  re¬ 
move  the  obstacles  to  growth  and  employment  and 
to  take  on  the  jungle  of  vested  interests,  wnich 
stand  in  Ireland's  way.  We  are  prepared  to  cut 
public  spending  and  alone  among  the  parties,  we 
have  said  precisely  how  we  propose  to  do  iL” 

Dr.  FizGerald  was  daring  the  main  opposition 
party.  Fianna  Fail,  which  means  Soldiers  of  An¬ 
cient  Ireland,  and  its  leader,  former  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Charles  J.  Haughey,  to  come  up  with  an  alter-, 
nate  economic  program  before  the  election,  which 
will  be  Feb.  17.  Mr.  Haughey’s  tactic  has  been  si¬ 
lence,  letting  the  public's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
FitzGerald  coalition  simmer  a  bit.  Mr.  Haughey  is 
favored  in  recent  polls  to  win  an  absolute  majority. 

Another  party,  the  Progressive  Democrats, 
which  hopes  to  win  enough  of  the  166  seals  in  Par¬ 
liament  to  be  the  broker  for 
a  new  coalition,  claims 
some  of  the  credit  for  the 
economic  program  of  Fine 
Gael.  “It's  not  that  they’ve 
stolen  our  cloUies.”  said  the 
Progressive  Democrats’ 

leader,  Desmond 

O'Malley."  It's  just  that 
they've  adopted  our  line.’’. 

None  of  the  parties  could 
deny  the  dismal  state  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  economy,  which  re¬ 
corded  virtually  no  growth 
last  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  taxed  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  rates  reaching  58 
percent  for  a  single  person 
earning  $14,000  a  year.  High  interest  rates  have 
cramped  business  investment,  income  Tram  tour¬ 
ism,  a  major  earner,  fell  10  percent,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  Americans’  fears  of  international  terror¬ 
ism.  Although  the  farming  sector  drew  more  than 
Si  bifiion  last  year  in  subsidies  from  the  European 
Community,  agricultural  income  fell  8  percent. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  quitting  the  land,  with 
many  joining  the  250.000  unemployed.  19  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  Manufacturing  employs  only 
200,000,  a  10  percent  drop  in  four  years. 

The  Irish  are  leaving  their  country  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  each  month,  ms.iy  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  “Today  is  a  sad  day  for  this  country." 
said  Mr.  O'Malley,  referring  to  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  10,000  special  immigrant  visas  under  a 
new  American  law.  "There  were  85.000  applicants 
from  Ireland.  And  half  of  them  are  from  people 
who  already  have  jobs." 


An  Interview  With  the  ‘Bourgeois  Liberal’  Fang  Lizhi 


Jeon- Pierre  Laffont  iJtaatonfQ;  Associated  Press 

‘Scientific  Morality’  Meets  Political  Reality 


FANG  LIZHI  was  a  symbol  of  the  new  China,  a 
Princeion-tratned  astrophysicist  who  inspired 
students  with  calls  for  academic  freedom  and 
independent  thinking.  In  early  December,  when 
Mr.  Fang,  a  vice  president  of  the  University  of  Science 
and  Technology  in  Hefei,  supported  student  demands  for 
greater  participation  in  elections,  he  was  lionized  os 
“China's  Sakharov .”  But  then  came  a  wave  of 
demonstrations  by  Chinese  students.  The  Government 
reacted  by  blaming  Mr.  Fang,  dismissing  him  from  his 
post  and  last  week  expelling  him  from  the  Communist 
Party  on  charges  of  advocating  “bourgeois 
liberalization,''  the  code  words  for  Westernization. 

There  were  more  ominous  signs  that  the  current 
crackdown  in  China  might  turn  into  a  major  purge.  The 
National  People's  Congress,  China's  nominal  legislature, 
abruptly  dismissed  the  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  had  been  elected  in  1.982 
by  senior  scientists,  a  move  haded  at  the  time  as  a 
harbinger  of  greater  democracy.  The  Government  last 
week  also  announced  ihe  creation  of  a  powerful  new 
agency  to  control  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Yesterday,  Liu  Bmyan.  a  prominent  reporter  for  the 
People’s  Daily  who  had  criticized  corruption,  was 
expelled  from  the  party. 

No  one  expects  a  return  to  the  violent  repression  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution  in  the  1.960's.  But  Merle 
Goldman,  a  Boston  University  professor  of  Chinese 
history,  suggested  worrisome  parallels  to  the  Anti- 
Rightist  Campaign  of  1957,  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  intellectuals  were  shipped  off  to  labor 
camps.  The  campaign  followed  Mao  Zedong's  call  to  “let 
a  hundred  flowers  bloom,"  inviting  criticism  of  the  party. 

This  month’s  crackdown  came  after  a  similar 
invitation  by  Hu  Yaobang.  who  was  ousted  as  the  party 
General  Secretary  nine  days  ago.  Mr.  Hu  had  been 
expected  to  succeed  Deng  Xiaoping.  Moreover,  the  man 
who  directed  the  1950’s  campaign,  Peng  Zhen,  is  now 
head  of  the  National  People's  Congress.  "The  problem  in 
China  is  that  once  you  start  one  of  these  campaigns,  they 
are  very  hard  to  slop.”  Mr.  Goldman  said. 

A  number  of  new  appointments  are  going  to  a  group 
of  officials  who  were  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
1950’s  before  Mao’s  break  with  Moscow.  Among  them 
are  the  new  head  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Li 
Peng,  the  mast  likely  candidate  to  lake  over  from  Zhao 
Ziyang  as  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Zhao  replaced  Mr.  Hu  as 
head  of  the  party  and  it  is  considered  unlikely  that  he  can 
hold  on  to  both  posts. 

In  December,  before  he  wax  ousted.  Fang  Lizhi  gave 
an  unusually  candid  interview  to  a  Chinese  reporter, 
expressing  views  that  he  said  grow  out  of  his  scientific 
training  and  experience  with  Western  thinkers. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  the  interview,  which  was 


reprinted  in  the  Beijing  Review,  China's  English- 
language  weekly.  In  the  first  question.  Mr.  Fang  was 
asked  to  discuss  the  role  of  scientists  in  modern  society. 

FOX  BUTTERFIELD 

Mr.  Fang.  Scientists  must  express  their  feelings 
about  anything  in  society,  especially  if  unreasonable, 
wrong  and  evil  things  emerge.  If  they  do  otherwise,  they 
will  be  considered  accomplices  —  those  are  Einstein's 
words.  . . . 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  an  international 
physics  conference,  you  will  discover  that  although  phys¬ 
ics  is  discussed  in  the  conference  hall,  outside  —  when 
you  are  drinking  coffee,  for  example  —  the  final  topic  you 
discuss  will  definitely  be  social  problems,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  will  often  be  focused  on  the  unreasonable  aspects  of 
the  West  or  the  East.  I  think  this  has  become  a  tradition 
among  physicists,  and  perhaps  it  can  be  traced  back  to 
Galileo  and  Copernicus . 

Question.  Indeed,  look  at  the  dynamic  role  played  by 
the  physics  department  of  Beijing  University  in  modern 
China’s  Ideological  movement 

Mr.  Fang.  Since  physicists  pursue  the  unity,  har¬ 
mony  and  perfection  of  nature,  how  can  they  logically  tol¬ 
erate  unreason,  discordance  and  evil?  Physicists'  meth¬ 
ods  of  pursuing  truth  make  them  extremely  sensitive, 
while  their  courage  in  seeking  it  enables  them  to  accom¬ 
plish  something. 

Let  us  lake  a  look  at  the  events  of  the  postwar  years. 
Almost  invariably,  it  was  natural  scientists  who  wette  the 
first  to  become  conscious  of  the  emergence  of  each  social 
crisis.  For  instance,  in  the  I960's,  they  called  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attention  to  environmental  pollution;  in  the 
1970‘s,  they  pointed  out  the  potential  energy  crises,  in  the 
1980‘s,  disarmament,  of  course. 

A  Broader  Role 

AH  this  is  not  accidental.  In  the  first  place,  science 
and  technology  in  our  modem  society  occupy  a  very  im¬ 
portant  position:  Major  social  problems  are  often  un¬ 
clear  to  those  without  a  scientific  background.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  many  natural  scientists  are  aware  that  their 
role  is  by  no  means  limited  to  technology  alone,  but  that 
they  should  consider  themselves  responsible  to  the  entire 
society. 

The  problem  of  scientific  morality  Is  often  discussed 
among  natural  scientists.  In  our  country,  scientific 
morality  refers  only  to  plagiarism  in  the  academic  field. 
This,  in  fact,  is  quite  a  narrow  concept  The  son  of  scien¬ 
tific  morality  being  discussed  elsewhere  is  that  when- you 
have  knowledge  you  should  hold  yourself  responsible  to 
mankind.  This  includes  keeping  alert  to  possible  crises 
and  giving  warnings. 

Q. . . .  Can  it  be  said  that  intellectuals  no  longer  be¬ 


long  to  or  depend  on  any  particular  class? 

A.  Marx  classified  people  into  different  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  means  of  production  they  owned.  In  my 
view,  this  was  tenable  in  the  last  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this. 

Who  Should  Lead 


However,  in  modern  society  the  development  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  knowledge  and  information,  includ¬ 
ing  high-tech  and  soft  science,  have  become  an  important 
force  propelling  society  forward,  and  are  bound  to  in¬ 
volve  a  change  in  the  concept  of  who  leads  in  the  political 
and  economic  fields.  Intellectuals,  who  own  and  create 
information  and  knowledge,  are  the  most  dynamic  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  productive  forces. 

What  characteristics  shook}  the  advanced 
class  have? 


A.  The  current  buzzword  is  intellectual  ideology. 
Generally  speaking,  people  who  have  internalized  the 
elements  of  civilization  and  possess  knowledge,  have 
hearts  which  are  relatively  noble,  their  mode  of  thought 
is  inva  riably  scientific,  and  they  therefore  have  a  high 
sense  of  social  responsibility  or  even  self-sacrifice.  They 
also  have  grievances  and  may  be  discontent.  Their  point 
of  departure  Is  not  their  personal  interests,  but  social 
progress.  Of  course,  this  is  directly  related  to  education  : 
to  training.  ....... 

Chinese  educational  methods  have  so  far  remained 

closed  and  not  modern;  they  give  not  education  but  only 
training.  If  people  with  knowledge  are  needed  only  for 
technical  progress,  and  if  intellectuals  are  not  expected 
to  have  original  ideas  and  contributions  to  make  in  other 
fields,  including  social  and  political  fields,  then  education 
will  remain  a  master-apprentice  affair.  Einstein  said 
that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  people  with  a  har¬ 
monious  character,  capable  of  engaging  in  independent 
thinking. 

Q- As  a  professor  and  vice  president  of  a  university, 
triiat  do  you  chink  about  how  higher  education  should 

BnSflllA? 
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role.  It  is  both  an  ideological  storehouse  and  an  inte 
for  various  branches  of  learning,  for  different  scho 
thought,  for  domestic  and  international  affairs  f 
search  and  teaching  and  for  old  and  new.  f 
The  emergence  and  development  of  new  theori 
Cessna  te  creating  an  atmosphere  of  democracy  an 
dom  rn  the  university,  an  atmosphere  promatitigth 
1 1  vat  ion  of  intellectual  ideology.  In  the  imwersfryei 
ronment,  there  should  be  nothing  that  canonly  be  u 
and  that  allows  no  questioning  of  why  it  must  beup 
There  should  be  no  doctrine  that  can  hold  a  leading 
guiding  position  in  an  o  priori  way.  - 
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Battle  for  Basra:  Casualties  in  the  Tens  of  Thousands 


By' BERNARD  E.TRAINOR 


Washington 

WITH  carnage  reminiscent  or  the  trench 
warfare  during  World  War  I,  the  battle  for 
the  Iranian  port  city  of  Basra,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  about  to  go  into  its 
second  month.  Both  Iraqand  Iran  made  what  seemed 
to  be  exaggerated  reports  of  enemy  casualties  last 
week,  with  Baghdad  citing  100,000  Iranian  casualties 
and  Teheran  saying  30,000  Iraqis  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  United  States.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
estimates  were  lower  but  still  dramatic:  50,000  casu¬ 
alties  for  Iran  and  10,000  to  20.000  for  Iraq. 

Last  week,  President  Reagan  condemned  Iran's 
seizure  of  Iraqi  territory  and  called  the  war  a  threat 
to  “American  strategic  interests." 

Iran's  plans  and  the  likely  outcome  of  the  battle 
remained  a  puzzle  to  American  intelligence  authori¬ 
ties.  Iran  has  tong  promised  a  “final  of  tensive’'  by 
late  March  but  now  says  it  has  not  begun.  Some  ana¬ 
lysts  say  the  Iranians  may  be  content,  for  now,  to  hold 
the  ground  they  have  captured.  They  have  made 
small  gains  south  of  Basra  near  Fish  Lake,  which 
runs  perpendicular  to  the  strategic  Sha;t  al-Arab 
waterway  connecting  Basra  with  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  have  also  gained  footholds  on  some  islands  in 
the  Shatt  but  have  not  been  able  to  cross  it  Iraqi  coun¬ 
terattacks,  including .  one  using  elite  Presidential 
Guards,  have  failed.  Baghdad  apparently  was  forced 
to  concede  Iran's  gains  and  try  to  use  its  superior  ar¬ 
tillery  and  airpower  to  bar  further  advances.  Military 
experts  doubt  that  Iran  can  capture  Basra  but  say 
that  constant  shelling  can  insure  that  the  town  re¬ 
mains  unlivable. 

Rote  of  Revolutionary  Guards 

The  State  Department  publicly  played  down 
Iran's  latest  gains  and  implied  that  the  battle  was 
about  over.  But  military  intelligence  sources  said  the 
lull  may  be  a  breather  while  the  Iranians  are  resup¬ 
plied  and  reinforced.  Of  the  estimated  200,000  Ira¬ 
nians  available,  they  said,  only  about  60,000  have  been 
fighting.  The  degree  to  which  munitions  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  available  to  sustain  Iran’s  attacks  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  known.  But.  its  main  problem,  military  sources 
say,  has  not  been  availability  so  much  as  logistics, 
getting  supplies  to  the  front  line.  American  intelli¬ 
gence  analysts,  who  are  watching  the  situation  close¬ 
ly,  noted  that  the  Iranians  were  successful  last  week 
in  moving  men  and  supplies  at  night,  despite  fierce 
Ira^f  artillery  and  air  attacks, 
r  .  also^tad  difQtadttr  in  the^ast  q oaa-.U 

attributed  to  Tack,of  conh^nmicatic^  ahd  prates-  * 
sionaJcoin peten ce.  Iraqhas  indicated  that  the  reteht' 
fighting. has  involved  only  units  of  the  Iranian  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Guards,  who,  American  sources  say,  are 
emerging  as  Iran’s  new  army.  The  regulars  held  over 
fromtheShah’s  time  are  increasingly  relegated  to 
static  defensive  duty.  The  Revolutionary  Guards  re¬ 
portedly  have  taken  on  the  organization  and  trappings 
of  a  conventional  army.. They  are  showing  increased 
military  sophistication,  leading  American  analysts  to 
believe  they  may  now  be  able  to  overcome  logistic 
and  control  problems  and  sustain  their  attacks. 

Analysts  note  that  Iraq  has  reinforced  its  south¬ 
ern  front  with  forces  from  regions  as  far  north  as 
Mandali,  along  the  border  east  of  Baghdad  The  Basra 
attack,  they  say,  may  be  a  diversion,  and  the  main 
Iranian  attack  may  be  launched  farther  north.  Intelli¬ 
gence  sources  say  Iran  has  substantial  forces  in  the 
A hvaz-Dezful  area,  north  of  Basra,  and  near  Mandali, 
where  clashes  have  already  occurred. 

While  the  fighting  raged  around  Basra  last  week,  ■ 
both  sides  launched  air  attacks  and  used  Soviet-made. . , 
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Iranian  front  line  troops  boarding  a  helicopter  during  offensive  against  Iraq. 
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"Scud"  surface-to-surface,  missiles.  Iraq  reportedly 
launched  14  Scuds,  and  the  Iranians  hit  Baghdad  with 
six  of  them.  Exploiting  its  superiority  in  the  air,  Iraq 
bombed  Iranian  cities,  including  Teheran  and  the  holy 
city  of  Qum.  Iran  said  more  than  1,700  civilians  have 
been  killed  and  6,000  wounded  in  29  cities. 

There  were  also  new  maritime  developments  last 
week.  Iranians  launched  Italian-made  "Sea  Killer" 
missiles  at  night  from  warships  near  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf  —  attack¬ 
ing  neutral  shipping  doing  business  with  Kuwait,  a 
major  transshipment  point  for  war  materials  bound 
for  Iraq.  Three  oil  tankers  were  damaged  in  the  terri¬ 
torial  waters  of  Oman  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
And  the  Soviet  Union  sent  a  Krivak-class  frigate  into 
theGulf  tor  the  first  lime,  escorting  four  Soviet  mer¬ 


chant  ships  reportedly  carrying  arms  for  Iraq. 

The  intensity  of  the  fighting  has  strained  both 
sides,  yet  both  boast  of  high  morale  and  unflagging 
determination.  The  claims  are  difficult  to  assess  be¬ 
cause  neither  country  has  let  outsiders  watch  the  bat¬ 
tles.  Iraq  has  a  smaller  population  to  draw  upon  for 
military  service.  Its  army  includes  a  large  number  of 
Shiite  Moslems,  who  might  be  sympathetic  to  Iran’s- 
fundamentalist  revolution.  Consequently,  Iraq  has  al¬ 
ways  been  reluctant  to  risk  heavy  casualties  by  coun¬ 
terattacking  on  the  ground. 

Iraq’s  ability  to  withstand  losses  may  determine 
the  outcome.  Experts  do  not  discount  the  possibility 
that  Iraq’s  military  leaders  may  decide  one  day  that 
their  President.  Saddam  Hussein,  is  the  main  obstacle 
to  ending  the  war  and  look  for  a  way  to  remove  him. 


A  Voice  From  Bogota 


Who  Created  the  Drug  Trafficking  Monster? 


By  DANIEL  SAMPER 


Bogota,  Colombia 

THE  television  series  "Miami  Vice"  might  appro¬ 
priately  symbolize  the  conflicting  views  of  Amer¬ 
icans  and  Colombians  about  narcotics  traffic. 
For  many  Americans,  "Miami  Vice"  confirms 
their  perception  of  Colombia  as  a  violent,  sordid  and  cor¬ 
rupt  nation.  But  for  many  Colombians,  who  also  used  to 
view  the- series,  it  is  the  drug-consuming  culture  of  the 
United  States  that  creates  the  monsters  of  greed  and  vio¬ 
lence  depicted  on  the  show. 

During  the  marijuana  boom  in  the  1970‘s,  many 
Americans  thought  Colombia  was  victimizing  the  United 
States  by  being  “soft”’  on  marijuana  exporters.  Some 
even  spoke  of  American  users  as  hostages  of  Colombian 
crime.  Bui  in  Colombia,  the  perception  was  that  the 
United  States  was  hostage  to  its  own  proclivity  for  drugs. 
And  that,  some  influential  people  here  thought,  was  npne 
of  our  business.  If  Americans  wanted  marijuana,  the  rea¬ 
soning  went,  why  should  we  jail  poor  peasants  who  prefer 
to  earn  five  times  more  growing  Santa  Marta  gold  than 
they  would  planting  corn? 

By  1980,  the  marijuana  boom  was  over  and  many 
traffickers  —  admittedly,  most  of  them  Colombians  — 
switched  to  the' riskier,  bloodier  and  infinitely  more 
lucrative  cocaine  trade.  Colombia  itself  is  not  an  impor¬ 
tant  grower  of  the  coca  leaf,  concentrating  instead  on  re¬ 
fining  coca  paste  and  base  from  Peru  and  Bolivia  and, 
above  all,  financing  the  entire  racket 

As  the  wealth  of  the  major  traffickers  multiplied  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,-  violent  crime  in¬ 
creased  alarmingly  here.  At  the  same  time,  some  over¬ 
confident  and  impatient  drug  bosses  decided  to  go  public. 
They  gave  interviews,  started  newspapers,  bought  pro- . 
fessional  soccer  teams.and  contributed  to  political  cam- 
□aims.  One  was  even  elected  to  Congress. 

There  was  one  shadow:  the  1979  United  Staies-Cor.- 
tombia  extradition  treaty,  under  which  Colombian  traf- 

Doniel  Samper  is  on  investigative  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Bogota  daily  El  Tiempo. 
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Coca  leaves  being  picked  in  Colombia. 


fickers  could  be  tried  in  the  United  States.  The  "ex- 
traditables."  as  they  nicknamed  themselves,  have  had 
considerable  success  with  a  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  treaty,  arguing  that  Colombia  was  surrender¬ 
ing  its  sovereignty.  In  1982,  the  new  Government  of 
President  Belisario  Betancur  had  philosophical  objec¬ 
tions  to  sending  Colombians  for  trial  abroad. 

The  assassination  in  April  1984  of  Rodrigo  Lara.  Bo¬ 
nilla,  a  young  Justice  Minister  who  had  crusaded  against 
drugs,  marked  a  turning  point  The  Betancur  Govern¬ 
ment  was  obliged  to  clamp  down  on  organized  drug  traf¬ 
fic,  and  the  first  “extraditables"  were  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  most  infamous  traffickers  went  under¬ 
ground.  yet  they  were  clearly  not  intimidated.  Instead  of 
trying  to  corrupt  Congress,  where  laws  are  made,  they 
set  out  to  terrorize  the  judiciary,  where  the  laws  are  en¬ 
forced.  The  murders  of  five  judges  and  one  Supreme 
Court  justice  have  been  attributed  to  traffickers. 

Shooting  in  Hungary 

Recently,  it  has  been  the  turn  of  the  press,  which  had 
been  denouncing  the  traffickers.  The  assistant  editor  of 
El  Occidente  in  Cali  and  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  presti¬ 
gious  Bogota  daily  El  Espectador  were  murdered  last 
year,  apparently  on  orders  of  drug  bosses.  Even  leaving 


the  country  did  not  provide  safety.  Enrique  Parejo 
Gonzalez,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lara  Bonilla  as  Justice 
Minister  and  also  took  a  tough  line  on  drugs,  was  shot  and 
wounded  by  an  emissary  of  the  drug  traffickers  Jan.  13  in 
'-lungary,  where  he  had  become  Colombia's  ambassador. 

The  impact  of  the  drug-related  crimes  upon  Colom¬ 
bia’s  democratic  institutions  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
corruption  that  "hoi  money”  has  brought.  As  a  former 
judge  said:  “If  you  are  offered  either  three  million  pesos 
(515,000)  in  your  pocket  if  you  say  no  or  three  bullets  in 
your  head  if  you  say  yes,  which  do  you  choose?"  Crimi¬ 
nal  threats  and  money  have  exposed  the  weaknesses  of 
one  of  Latin  America's  most  stable  democracies. 

Last  month,  the  Supreme  Court  even  raised  a  techni¬ 
cal  challenge  to  the  validity  of  the  extradition  treaty, 
though  it  indicated  that  the  new  President,  Virgilio 
Barco.  could  "save"  the  agreement  by  signing  imple¬ 
menting  legislation.  He  did  so.  Yet  the  message  that  went 
out  to  many  Colombians  was  that  their  Supreme  Court  no 
longer  wanted  responsibility  for  upholding  the  treaty. 

The  Court  was  not  alone  in  having  second  thoughts. 
The  president  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  high  court  that 
watches  over  Government  actions,  said  he  favors  legaliz¬ 
ing  commerce  in  narcotics.  The  Government  quickly 
criticized  him,  but  other  political  figures,  including  a  for¬ 
mer  Justice  Minister  and  a  former  Attorney  General, 
have  made  similar  proposals.  Some  Congressmen  have 
urged  the  Government  to  denounce  the  extradition 
treaty,  while  the  Government  itself  favors  reforming  it 
Paradoxically,  the  main  obstacle  to  such  moves  are  the 
criminals  themselves.  The  drug  chiefs’  violence  has  left 
little  room  for  reform  or  even  philosophical  debate. 

Yet  if  the  smell  of  gunpowder  vanishes,  a  new  atti¬ 
tude  may  prevail.  Already,  it  is  considered  morally  and 
intellectually  acceptable  to  suggest  that  Colombia  is  pay¬ 
ing  too  high  a  price  in  the  fight  against  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  American  vice.  Not  a  few  Colombians  feel  that 
the  war  against  narcotics  is  undermining  institutions, 
killing  respectable  public  figures  and,  by  disrupting  soci¬ 
ety.  perhaps  even  paving  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  an  authoritarian  regime.  Although  they  are  horrified 
by  drug-related  crimes,  growing  numbers  of  Colombians 
feel  it  is  their  country  that  has  become  the  hostage  —  of 
the  powerful  and  rich  American  market  for  drugs. 


Despite  Major  Gains 


In  Central 
America,  Ills 
Still  Resist 
Simple  Cures 

By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  Central  America,  is  one  of  the  preoccupa¬ 
tions  of  his  Administration.  In  fact,  Frank  C. 
Carlucci,  his  new  national  security  adviser,  last 
week  called  the  region  "one  of  the  more  challenging,  if 
not  the  most  challenging,  issue  that  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  next  two  years." 

But  in  the  wake  of  the  diversion  of  money  from  the 
secret  Iran  arms  sale  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  criticism 
is  rising  in  Washington  and  Central  America  that  the 
supposedly  crucial  policy  has  been  mishandled.  It  is  not 
that  the  critics,  who  include  former  and  current  United 
States  diplomats.  Centra]  American  officials  and  Con¬ 
gressional  analysts,  think  that  the  Democrats  have  an  ef¬ 
fective  alternative  policy.  Congressmen  and  their  assist¬ 
ants  have  trooped  through  Central  America  in  the  last 
six  years,  but,  Capitol  Hill  aides  say,  long-term,  biparti¬ 
san  thinking  is  in  short  supply.  “The  best  people  have 
avoided  Central  America  like  the  plague,"  said  a  Senate 
staff  member  who  has  worked  on  Administration  legisla¬ 
tion.  "They’re  afraid  they’ll  be  dead  meat  when  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  situation  changes.” 

After  more  than  $4  billion  of  assistance  and  six  years 
of  effort,  Mr.  Reagan  can  point  to  significant  gains.  For 
the  first  time  in  this  century,  civilian  leaders  have  been 
freely  elected  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  Marxist-led  rebels  have  been  thwarted  in  El 
Salvador,  and  human  rights  abuses  have  declined.  "This 
constellation  of  civilian  leaders  is  unprecedented,"  said 
Elliott  Abrams,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who 
oversees  Central  America.  “They  are  honest  and  compe¬ 
tent  political  leaders,  chosen  in  democratic  elections,  and 
they’re  going  to  make  it  if  we  help  them.” 

But,  despite  such  gains,  the  region’s  problems  defy 
easy  cures.  The  war  goes  mi  in  El  Salvador  where  the 
Government  is  dependent  on  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  annual  American  aid.  Costa  Rica  is  mired  in  debt,  and 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  have  only  begun  to  face  their 
deep-seated  ills.  “I  think  we  will  be  heavily  involved 
down  here  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  century,  and  we 
need  to  start  thinking  about  that,"  said. an  American  offi¬ 
cial  in  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  meanwhile,  is  an  increas¬ 
ingly  militarized  one-party  state.  Attacks  by  the  guerril¬ 
las,  or  contras,  are  expected  to  escalate,  despite  continu¬ 
ing  rifts  between  two  rebel  leaders.  Arturo  Jose  Cruz  and 
Adolfo  Calero.  Mr.  Reagan  is  expected  to  unveil  a  new 
plan  to  help  the  contras  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
Tuesday,  but  Democrats  are  divided  over  whether  to 
block  money  for  the  rebels,'  who  reportedly  received 
about  $10  million  from  the  Iran  arms  sale. 

HaWb’sttofe..  - _ 

Many  analysts  believe  President  Reagan  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  argued  that  Central  America  is  vital  to  the 
United  States.  But  they  contend  that  able  members  of 
Washington's  bureaucracy  have  not  been  sufficiently  en¬ 
gaged  in  solving  the  region’s  problems.  Philip  C.  Habib 
was  appointed  as  special  envoy  with  much  fanfare,  but 
seemed  until  recently  to  have  disappeared  Some  offi¬ 
cials  had  feared  that  Mr.  Habib  wobld  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  Thomas  O.  Enders  and  Langhorne  A.  Motley. 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  who  appeared  to  be  over¬ 
ruled  by  White  House  insiders  until  they  gave  up  and  left. 

Instead,  Democrats  say,  William  J.  Casey,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  Lieut  Col.  Oliver  L. 
North,  were  permitted  to  use  a  network  of  right-wing 
groups  and  White  House  loyalists  to  run  a  policy  that 
some  diplomats,  including  American  ambassadors,  be¬ 
lieve  runs  the  risk  of  ending  In  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.  “The  top  people  are  not  involved 
and  the  various  departments  of  the  bureaucracy  have 
not  coordinated,"  an  American  military  expert  said 
"The  Pentagon,  C.LA-,  White  House  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  all  have  different  views  of  what  is  going  on  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  but  no  one  is  making  a  serious,  long-term 
analysis  that  all  can  agree  upon  for  the  future." 

Democrats  say  they  are  alarmed  by  disclosures  of 
how  the  Administration  assisted  the  contras  in  apparent 
violation  of  Congressional  restrictions.  In  El  Salvador  it 
appears  that  the  United  States  Embassy  went  behind 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte's  back  and  made  a  deal 
with  the  country's  military  to  fly  supplies  to  the  contras. 
The  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica,  Lewis  A.  Tambs,  re¬ 
cently  quit  after  Costa  Rican  officials  said  he  secretly 
aided  the  contras.  John  Ferch,  the  Ambassador  to  Hon¬ 
duras  who  was  fired  last  year  for  uncertain  reasons,  said 
the  Administration  lied  about  an  emergency  aid  request 
that  it  said  it  received  from  Honduras  last  March.  He 
said  the  White  House  prevailed  on  Honduras  to  seek  the 
help  in  an  attempt  to  depict  Nicaragua  as  an  aggressor. 

Many  scholars  and  political  analysts  argue  that  a 
mearure  of  arrogance  and  ignorance  has  characterized 
more  than  a  century  of  United  States  dealings  with  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  But  some  Washington  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  say  that  missteps  now  can  seriously  dimin¬ 
ish  the  standing  of  the  United  States,  damaging  regional 
allies  and  impeding  the  solutions  the  Administration 
says  it  wants  to  provide  to  societies  in  crisis. 


Reuters 


American  soldiers  17  miles  from  the  Nicaraguan  border 
during  military  exercises  in  Honduras  (Us  month. 


The 
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New  Rules  Mean 
Job-Hunters  Need 
Proof  of  Identity 

A  1982  proposal  to  catch  illegal 
aliens  by  giving  American  workers 
‘‘counterfeit-proof"  identity  cards 
was  hooted  off  the  boards  as  a  threat 
to  individual  liberty.  Under  rules 
proposed  last  week  by  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service  for 
the  administration  of  the  landmark 
'immigration  law  enacted  last  year, 
passports,  driver's  licenses.  Social 
Security  cards  or  birth  certificates 
will  have  to  serve  instead. 

Starting  June  1,  all  job  applicants 
will  be  required  to  show  such  docu¬ 
ments  to  prospective  employers. 
Employers  will  be  required  to  insure 
that  the  papers  "appear  on  Lhetr  face 
to  be  genuine."  The  applicant  will 
also  have  to  fill  out  biographical  de¬ 
tails  on  a  Government  form  and  sign 
an  avowal  that  he  is  a  citizen  or  a 
legal  alien.  Employers,  who  will  be 
required  to  have  a  new  employee's 
form  on  file  within  24  hours,  may 
also  have  to  fill  out  the  forms  for 
anyone  hired  since  Nov.  6,  when 
President  Reagan  signed  the  bill. 

The  immigration  service  also 
drafted  rules  for  another  provision 
of  the  law,  an  amnesty  for  some  ille¬ 
gal  aliens.  Here,  too,  documents  will 
be  crucial.  The  applicant  must  prove 
that  residence  in  the  United  States 
since  before  Jan.  1,  1982.  Proof  can 
come  in  the  form  of  rent  receipts, 
pay  stubs,  school  records  or  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  dated  records. 

New  Powers  in 
Foreign  Affairs 

The  House  Democrats  fiercely 
argued  personalities;  the  Senate  Re¬ 
publicans  calmly  debated  prece¬ 
dence.  In  the  end,  both  reversed 
earlier  votes.  The  Democrats  re¬ 
turned  a  chastened  moderate^  Rep¬ 
resentative  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin, 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee;  the  Re¬ 
publicans  turned  to  a  combative  con¬ 
servative,  Senator  Jesse  Helms  of 
North  Carolina,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

Mr.  Helms  thus  becomes  the  Re¬ 
publicans’  principal  foreign  policy 
spokesman  on  CapitoJ  Hill,  even 
though  members  of  the  committee 
had  voted  unanimously  for  the 
panel’s  former  chairman.  Senator 
Richard  G.  Lugar  of  Indiana,  a  cen¬ 
trist  known  for  his  ability  to  fashion 
bipartisan  compromises.  Mr.  Helms, 
who  has  served  in  the  Senate  four 
years  longer  than  Mr.  Lugar,  said 
seniority  should  be  the  only  issue 
considered.  But  conservatives’  argu¬ 
ments  that  he  would  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  defending  their  gains  of  the 
last  six  years  in  a  chamber  newly 
controlled  by  Democrats  also 
weighed  in  the  24  to  17  vote. 

On  the  House  side,  issues  of  ideol¬ 
ogy  and  seniority  also  counted.  But 
tone  seemed  to  matter  at  least  as 
much.  A  preliminary  vote  against 
Mr.  Aspin  three  weeks  ago  came  be¬ 
cause  proponents  of  the  seniority 
system  resented  his  campaign 
against  the  incumbent  chairman  two 
years  ago,  conservatives  found  him 
liberal  and  liberals  felt  betrayed  by 
his  support  for  a  compromise  on  the 
MX  missile,  among  other  things. 

Conducting  a  campaign  of  contri¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Aspin  assure!  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  he  would  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to.  their  views.  His  support¬ 
ers’  portrayal  of  the  stands  of  his 
principal  opponent.  Representative 
Marvin  Leath  of  Texas  —  from 


whom  he  had  wrested  the  chair  two 
years  ago  —  as  right  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  mainstream  also  helped  turn 
it  round.  Re-election  came  113  to  116. 

New  Orleans  Put 
On  the  1988  Map 

In  a  Presidential  campaign’s  early 
going,  much  of  the  news  involves 
those  hardy  quadrennlals  of  Des 
Moines,  Manchester,  Concord.  The 
earliest  voting  is  in  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Presidential 
hopefuls  slog  into  their  snows  at 
least  a  year  ahead  of  time. 

Last  week,  a  more  southerly  city 
made  headlines  too,  as  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee  chose  New 
Orleans  as  the  site  of  its  1988  conven¬ 
tion.  The  party  insisted  on  a  contract 
giving  it  unlimited  access  to  the 
Louisiana  Superdome  for  six  weeks 
before  its  convention  opens  Aug.  15. 
The  Democrats,  forced  out,  are  to 
choose  Feb.  10  among  Houston.  At¬ 
lanta  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their 
July  convention. 

Back  in  Iowa,  Republican  Senator 
Bob  Dole  was  promising  supporters 
that  his  political  organization  there 
"would  knock  your  socks  off.”  In 
New  Hampshire  were  Democratic 
hopeful  Gary  Hart,  maintaining  that 
new  tax  revenue  would  be  needed  to 
erase  the  budget  deficit,  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Jack  F.  Kemp,  telling  Re¬ 
publicans  that  "there’s  no  limit  to 
what  free  men,  free  women,  free 
markets,  free  enterprise  and  a  free 
society  can  accomplish." 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  one,  got  some  good 
news:  Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  pugnaciously  conser¬ 
vative  communications  director, 
said  he  would  not  seek  the  nomina¬ 
tion  because  it  would  “mortally 
wound”  Mr.  Kemp’s  campaign. 

Congress  Returns 
To  Old  Business 

Hesitating  only  long  enough  to 
avoid  forcing  an  unseemly  veto  con¬ 
frontation  before  President  Reagan 
goes  to  Capitol  Hill  to  deliver  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  last  week  sent  him  an  eight-year 
extension  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  a 
measure  he  rejected  in  November. 

Agreement  on  the  bill  was 
reached,  after  a  two-year  delay,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  99th  Congress. 
Environmental  activists  saw  the 
votes  as  an  affirmation  of  national 
interest  in  cleaning  up  the  country’s 
waters.  Then  as  now,  however,  inter¬ 
est  in  the  measure  was  greatly 
spurred  by  its  $18  billion  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  $2  billion  for 
waterway  cleanup.  Both  will  provide 
jobs  and  stimulate  local  economies. 

Last  year,  the  money  was  the 
sticking  point  with  Mr.  Reagan,  who 
wanted  only  a  third  as  much.  This 
year,  money  may  not  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  political  implications  of  a 
veto  override.  The  House  adopted 
the  bill  406  to  6  three  weeks  ago;  the 
Senate  vote  last  week  was  93  to  6. 

It  may  be  a  while  before  the  White 
House  need  weigh  such  factors  in 
relation  to  a  $91.6  billion  bill  for  high¬ 
ways  and  mass  transit.  The  lack  of  a 
compromise  on  changing  the  na¬ 
tional  speed  limit  meant  that  new 
money  for  highway  and  mass  transit 
projects  ran  out  Oct  1.  The  House- 
voted  the  measure  again  last  week. 
So  did  a  Senate  committee.  But  the 
Representatives’  bill  retains  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  limit;  Western  sena¬ 
tors  say  they  will  add  to  their  cham¬ 
bers’  version  an  increase  to  65  miles 
an  hour  in  rural  areas. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Martha  A.  Miles 


Resignation  Over  Affirmative  Action 


Joseph  N.  Cooper,  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  ranking  black  officials  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  until  he  re¬ 
signed  nine  days  ago,  went  public 
with  his  protest  last  week.  "Vocal 
dissenters”  among  his  colleagues 
not  only  give  no  more  than  "lip  serv¬ 
ice"  to  affirmative  action,  he  said, 
but  also  "promote  the  idea  that  goals 
and  timetables  are  quotas  and  that 
reverse  discrimination  is  a  reality.” 

His  remarks  were  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  because  he  had  been  for  the 


Strickle  on  Camera 

“By  the  time  you  receive  this  let¬ 
ter,"  R.  Budd  Dwyer  wrote,  "the  of¬ 
fice  of  State  Treasurer  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  will  be  vacant.  J  stress  to  you  that 
I  did  not  resign  but  was  State  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  end." 

After  Mr.  Dwyer  shot  and  killed 
himself  last  week,  watched  by  shout¬ 
ing,  appalled  reporters  and  recorded 
by  television  and  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  his  letter  was  delivered  to 
Gov.  Robert  P.  Casey. 

Mr.  Dwyer,  47  years  old,  had  been 


last  17  months  the  official  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  office  in  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  that  enforces  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  order  requiring  that  companies 
holding  Federal  contracts  have  af¬ 
firmative  action  programs.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Bill  Brock  has  been 
fighting  a  Justice  Department 
recommendation  that  numerical  hir¬ 
ing  goals  be  eliminated.  Until  Mr. 
Cooper's  speech,  disagreement  cm 
the  question  within  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  had  not  been  known. 


convicted  of  bribery  last  month  in 
connection  with  a  $4.6  million  con¬ 
tract  awarded  without  bidding  to  a 
small  compuier  concern.  The  state 
attorney  general  had  ruled  Wednes¬ 
day  that  he  would  lose  his  job  after 
being  sentenced  Friday;  he  faced  up 
to  55  years  in  prison.  At  his  Thursday 
press  conference,  his  resignation 
was  expected.  Instead,  he  protested 
his  innocence,  criticized  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  put  a  .375  Magnum  in  his  mouth 
and  pulled  the  trigger. 


Smart  GoMnberft 


The  Last  Two  Years  of 
The  ‘Reagan  Revolution’ 


By  E.  J.  DIONNE  Jr. 


Washington 

CONSERVATIVES  with  a  historical  bent 
store  among  their  nightmares  the  fad¬ 
ing  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  after  the  Democrats’  huge  majori¬ 
ties  in  Congress  were  cut  sharply  in  a  Republican* 
surge  in  1938  and  the  President  became  preoccu¬ 
pied  by  foreign  policy.  As  Ronald  Reagan  pre¬ 
pares  for  his  State  of  the  Union  address  this 
week,  they  have  a  similar  worry  about  the  "Rea¬ 
gan  Revolution.” 

With  bold  new  ideas,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  the  conservatives’  stock  in  trade,  increasingly 
scarce  in  the  public  discourse,  the  conservative 
agenda  for  the  final  two  years  of  the  Reagan 
Presidency  has  come  down  to  a  holding  action, 
the  politics  of  the  bunker:  Make  sure  that  taxes 
are  not  raised,  that  the  defense  buildup  continues 
and  that  the  Iran  affair  does  not  get  in  the  way  of 
aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

What  if  conservative  thinkers  could  write  Mr. 
Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  Message? 

Among  activists  on  the  right,  deployment  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the  antimissile 


space  shield,  has  become  a  top  priority  as  an  an¬ 
swer  to  arms  control  that  does  not  rely  on  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  would  have 
Mr.  Reagan  deploy  the  system  now  because  they 
fear  the  next  President  will  not  do  so. 

In  domestic  policy.  Representative  Jack  F. 
Kemp,  the  upstate  New  York  Republican  who 
wants  to  be  President,  has  several  favorite  ideas. 
In  one,  citing  the  experience  of  a  program 
enacted  by  the  Conservative  Government  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  he  proposes  that  public  housing  tenants  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  buy  their  homes  from  the  Government 
at  prices  they  could  afford. 

Saving  in  the  Long  Run 

Another  Republican  Presidential  candidate, 
Pierre  S.  Du  Pont  4th,  the  former  Governor  of 
Delaware,  has  proposed  requiring  all  welfare  re¬ 
cipients  to  work  for  90  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage.  That  would  ultimately  increase  payments 
to  the  poor  in  many  states  where  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  are  low,  but  Mr.  Du  Pont  says  it  coukl  save 
money  in  the  long  run.  He  also  wants  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  guarantee  private  loans  to  students  or  to 
workers  who  want  to  retrain  for  new  jobs,  and  to 
abolish  farm  subsidy  programs. 

The  most  difficult  issue  facing  those  looking 


for  savings  in  the  Federal  budget  ** 
curity.  Mr.  Kemp  once  said  that  Republicans  who 
propose  major  changes  in  Social 
candidates  for  a  “prefrontal  Jobotoroy.  But  both 
Mr.  DuPont  and  Representative  Newt  Gmgnoj, 
a  Georgia  Republican,  have  come  forward  witn 
plans  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  DuPont  suggests  allowing  workers  to  de¬ 
cide  year  by  year  whether  they  want  to  use  the 
money  they  pay  in  Social  Security  taxes  for  their 
own  "financial  security  accounts"  or  participate 
in  die  Social  Security  system.  Mr.  Gingrich 
would  abolish  the  Social  Security  tax  and  require 
all  workers  under  40  to  set  up  Individual  Retire¬ 
ment  Accounts.  He  also  proposes  a  value-added 
tax,  with  the  proceeds,  used  to  provide  benefits 
for  those  now  retired  and  insure  that  no  future 
retiree  falls  below  the  poverty  level. 

Analysts  at  the  Heritage  Foundation  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  put  forward  a  long  tong  list  of  ideas, 
ranging  from  abolishing  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit  to  getting  rid  of  sugar  import  quotas. 
Other  Heritage  ideas  include  ending  Federal 
assistance  to  relatively  wealthy  states  and  con¬ 
solidating  300  grant-in-aid  programs  into  a  single 
"fiscal  equity  grant." 

Among  those  especially  disappointed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  are  libertarians,  who  fer¬ 
vently  oppose  of  almost  all  Government  activi¬ 
ties.  Doug  Bandow,  a  former  special  assistant  to 
the  President  who  is  now  at  the  Cato  Insttute  in 
Washington,  recently  listed  a  series  of  radical  ac¬ 
tions  Mr.  Reagan  could  take  without  Congres¬ 
sional  approval,  to  trim  the  size  of  Government. 

They  included  ending  draft  registration,  abol¬ 
ishing  the  Agency  of  International  Development, 
easing  visa  restrictions  on  controversial  foreign¬ 
ers,  rescinding  the  rule  requiring  that  airbags  be 
Installed  in  all  cars  by  1990  and  ending  all  "volun¬ 
tary"  restraints  under  which  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  agree  to  limit  their  sales  to  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  these  ideas  are  anathema  to  tradi¬ 
tional  conservatives,  and  few  have  any  chance  of 
enactment.  But  then,  neither  do  many  of  the 
more  traditional  conservative  proposals.  These 
days,  many  Republican  leaders  are  wary  of  any 
program  that  smacks  of  “inflexible  ideology,”  as 
Frank  J.  Fahrenkopf  Jr.,  the  party’s  national 
diairman,  characterized  it  last  week.  “Let  me 
put  it  to  you  in  a  nutshell,”  Mr.  Fahrenkopf  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
"The  Republican  Party  does  not  need  solutions  to 
problems  bound  by  hard-nosed  approaches  with 
little  or  no  concern  for  people  or  politics." 

The  very  length  of  the  unfulfilled  wish  lists  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Reagan  Revolution  has  accom¬ 
plished  far  less  than  conservatives  had  hoped 
and  liberals  had  feared.  In  brighter  days,  the 
challenge  of  the  final  years  was  to  institutional¬ 
ize  the  Reagan  agenda.  As  Edwin  J.  Feulner  Jr., 
president  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  warned  in 
1985,  if  that  fails,  "it  is  unlikely  that  the  Reagan 
era  win  prove  to  be  the  historic  change  in  the  di- 

nwtinn  rtf  Amorira  that  wp  havp  Ofliphf  " 
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New  Navajo  Leader ,  for  One ,  Pins  Hopes  on  Capitalism 


rise 


By  THOMAS  J.  KNUDSON 


Window  rock,  Ariz. 

WITH  its  red  rock  can¬ 
yons  and  cliffs,  dirt 
roads,  sagebrush,  cac¬ 
tus,  goats,  sheep  and 
rattlesnakes,  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  hardly  seems  a  likely 
place  for  a  business  renaissance. 
But  that  is  what  Peter  MacDonald 
Sr.,  the  newly  inaugurated  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Navajo  nation,  hopes  to 
accomplish  in  the  next  few  years. 

"We’ve  got  to  go  out  to  industry 
and  make  the  reservation  a  haven 
for  opportunity  and  private  in¬ 
vestment,"  Mr.  MacDonald  said 
in  an  interview  in  Gallup.  N.M. 

The  idea  is  popular  in  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration,  which  sees  it 
as  a  potential  solution  to  the 
chronic  poverty  of  nearly  all  the 
tribes.  Last  month,  an  Interior  De¬ 
partment  task  force  suggested 
that  Congress  pass  legislation 
creating  "Indian  enterprise 
zones"  in  which  entrepreneurs 
could  reap  special  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  accelerated  depreciation 
allowances  and.  an  exemption 
from  corporate  income  taxes. 

Critics,  including  some  Indians, 
have  expressed  concern  that,  if 
capitalism  swept  through  reser¬ 
vations,  native  cultures  and  tradi¬ 
tions  might  be  compromised  ai:J 
that  Indians  could  again  be  shot '  ■ 
changed  in  their  dealings  wir 
whites. 

Others  wonder  how  many  reser¬ 
vations  have  the  expertise,  facili¬ 
ties,  infrastructure  and  labor 
force  that  businesses  want 
"Economic  development  in  In¬ 
dian  country  is  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem,  and  there  are  no  simple  solu¬ 
tions,”  said  Dean  Saugee,  a  law¬ 
yer  with  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  the  oldest  and 
largest  national  Indian  organiza¬ 
tion.  "Enterprise  zones  may  work 
in  some  areas,  but  certainly  not 
everywhere." 

All  sides  can  agree,  however, 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
need  for  economic  development 
According  to  the  task  force  report 
living  conditions  for  the  340.000  In¬ 
dians  on  reservations  are  poor 
and  getting  worse,  in  part  because 
of  cuts  in  Federal  aid  programs 
and  slumping  oil  prices. 

The  Navajo  Reservation  is  the 
nation’s  largest,  in  both  size  and 
population  —  more  than  105,000 
counted  in  the  1980  Census,  and 
substantially  more  today.  Forty 


Hard  times  on  the  reservation 


Unemployment  on  selected  Indian  reservations 


(1985  estimates) 

Reservation 

Tribe 

Location 

Percent 

unemployed 

Rosebud 

Sioux 

South  Dakota 

82%. 

Crow 

Grow 

Montana 

58 

Pine  Ridge 

Sioux 

South  Dakota 

53 

Mescalero 

Mescalero 

Apache 

New  Mexico 

41 

Navajo  ! 

Navajo 

Arizona, 

New  Mexico: 

•  •  40 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma . 

38 

Red  Lake 

Chippewa 

Minnesota 

34 

Flathead 

Salish  and 
Kootenai 

Montana  ' 

'  .25 

Uintah 

Ute 

Utah 

.  24 

Salt  River 

Salt  River 
Pimas 

Arizona 

23 

Indian  mineral  revenues 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


i$175 


Total 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970  1975  1980  *81  *82  *83*84 


Source:  Department  of  the  Interior 


with  the  companies  that  extract 
uranium,  coal  and  oil  from  Navajo 
land.  In  1982,  as  Federal  aid  and 
energy  income  fell,  he  was  ousted 
by  Peterson  Zah,  49,  an  advocate 
of  Navajo  self-determination. 
Last  fall  Mr.  McDonald  narrowly 
defeated  Mr.  Zah  to  regain  office. 

“Today,  we’re  talking  about 
light  industry,  electronics  and 
manufacturing.  Maybe  even  de¬ 
fense  contracting,”  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald  said.  The  key  to  his  plan  is  the 
economic  enterprise  zone,  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  bustling,  free-wheel¬ 
ing  business  enclaves  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore.  A  bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  Federal  enterprise  zones 
in  poverty-stricken  urban  areas 
was  introduced  by  two  New  York 
Representatives  in  1981.  The  bill 
was  not  successful,  but  similar 
legislation  has  been  adopted  by 
several  states.  Senator  John 
McCain,  an  Arizona  Republican, 
introduced  a  bill  to  set  up  zones  on 
Indian  reservations  in  1985  and 
plans  to  do  so  again  this  year. 

But  (here  are  impediments. 
"There  are  285  or  more  tribal 
groups  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  differ  greatly  in  terms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement  and  sophisti¬ 
cation,"  said  Alvin  Josephy  Jr.,  an 
author  on  Indian  topics  and  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  President  Nixon  on  In¬ 
dian  affairs.  "Many  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  culturally  to  the  capitalis¬ 
tic  system.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  It,  and  they  do  not  live  it” 


percent  of  the  adults  are  unemployed.  Forty-nine 
percent  of  the  households  have  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  below  the  poverty  level  against  12  percent 
nationwide.  Thousands  of  families  live  without 
electricity  or  running  water. 

"This  is  wrong,  wrong,  wrong,"  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald  said  in  his  inaugural  address  Jan.  13  at  the 
Window  Rock  Fairgrounds.  “It  may  be  1987 
across  America,  but  on  this  reservation  we  still 
live  with  housing  and  health-care  standards  from 


the  last  century-" 

The  core  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  campaign  for 
chairman  was  economic  development,  and  he 
has  ample  experience  to  draw  upon.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  56  years  old,  is  a  founder  of  the  Council  of 
Resource  Tribes,  a  group  called  the  "Indian 
OPEC."  in  three  earlier  terms  as  Navajo  chair¬ 
man,  beginning  in  1970,  Mr.  MacDonald,  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  known  as  a  man  who  could  win  aid 
from  Washington  and  as  a  shrewd  negotiator 


White  Investors  Wary 

Banks  are  often  reluctant  to 
fend  money  to  reservation-based 
businesses,  particularly  those 
headed  by  Indians.  White  busi¬ 
nessmen,  too,  are  leary  of  invest¬ 
ing  in  reservation  enterprises  be¬ 
cause  of  reports  that  alcoholism, 
corruption,  nepotism  and  other 
problems  are  common  there. 

And  there  are  legal  deterrents. 
"Suppose,  you  are  a  businessman 
and  something  goes  wrong  am] 
you  want  to  sue  the  tribe,"  Mr. 
Josephy  said.  "Well,  the  tribe 
could  say  we  are  a  sovereign  en¬ 
tity  and  you  can’t  sue  us.  A  busi¬ 
nessman  has  many  risks  to  take. 

going  into  business  with  a  tribe." 

The  tribe's  risks,  though,  are 
perhaps  the  more  substantial. 
"There  is  very  little  altruism 
here,’  Mr.  Josephy  cautioned,'  ' 

"Most  whites  want  to  make 
money  out  of  this,"  he  said.  "The 
tribes  do.  too,  but  they  don’t  want 
to  be  taken  in- the-  process.  And 


* 


ti 


0* 


they  don’t  want  their  people  reduced  to  second-  L;-. 
class  citizens  who  end  up  doing  menial  fobs  "  V  ” 
Many  observers  also  worry  that  such  -tn&  •  : 
tional  activities  as  nomadic  sheep-herding  and 
subsistence  fanning  could  vanish  lilfle  the  Mfajb 
before  a  new  flurry  of  profit-hungry  whitest 67.  :  :: 
A  cash  economy  isn’t  ail  there  fevsafitfifr-  W 

3  KttvS-fcS ' 

part  of  our  basic  cultural  identity.  Theyare  vaiu- 1 
able  In  their  own  right/'  •  .  -  .  • 
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By  STEVEN  PROKESCH 

THE  lurmoil  in  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica  is  forcing  the  nation's  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  to  undertake  the 
most  radical  reassessment  of  their 
practices,  and  beliefs  since,  the  end  of 
WorW  War  II.  But  out  of  this  soul- 
searching*  a  new  set  of  management 
precepts  is  emerging,  with  profound 
impact  on  tndivtdua!  companies  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

'  ‘  The.early .-returns  seem  heartening. 
Slones. of  American,  industry’s  com- 
petKive  woes  are  starting  to  give  way 
to  stories  of  corporate  revival,  ar 
such  welUcnownand  diverse  compa¬ 
nies  as  Ford,  May  Department  Stores 
and  Xerox.  The  revival  can  usually  be 
traced  to  a  new  respect  for  radical 
change.. . 

“Most  of  us  who  are  running  major 
companies  may  not  understand  yet 
how  much  we  will  have  to  do  differ¬ 
ently  to  be  successful,”  said  David  T. 
.Kearns,  chairman  of  the.  Xerox  Cor- 
■  poratkm.  who  has  put  aside  the  com¬ 
pany ’stime-ho  nored custom  of  manu¬ 
facturing  m  America  copiers  that  are 
sold  in  America.  Now  the  Xerox  line 
includes  components,  and  even  whole 
machines,  imported  from  the  Far 
East  —  and  Mr.  Kearns  has  elimi¬ 
nated  half  his  American  factory 
workers. 

What  is  making  Mr.  Kearns  and 
dozens  of  his  peers  so  flexible  and  so 
wiIGng  to  revamp  their  operations  is 
a  perception  spreading  through  exec¬ 
utive  ranks  —  that  corporate  survival 


‘Companies  may 
not  understand 
yethow  much 
we  will  have  to 
do  differently.’ 

David  T.Keams 
rTKMtwVMpii-4:- 


cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  So,  sur¬ 
vival  must  now  be  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive’s  overriding  concern.  “The  Job  of 
running  a  corporation  has  become 
one  of  constantly  challenging  the 
status  quo  and  trying  to  anticipate 
crises,”  says  Robert  H.  Waterman, 
co-author  of  the  best-selling  manage¬ 
ment  book  In  Search  of  Excellence, 

That  is  far  down  the  road  from  the 
ok)  complacency  that  characterized 
American  management  in  the  post¬ 
war  years,  when  this  nation’s  compa¬ 
nies  dominated  their  markets  and 
called  the  shots.  Today,  in  an  age  of 
global  competition,  rapid  technologi¬ 
cal  change  and  too  much  productive 
capacity;  chief  executives  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  march  to  a  set  of  standards 
they  never  dreamed  of  embracing  in 
the  past.  * 

The  new  order  eschews  loyalty  to 
workers,  products,  corporate  struc¬ 
ture,  businesses,  factories,  communi¬ 
ties,  even  the  nation.  All  such  alle¬ 
giances  are  viewed  as  expendable 
under  the  new  rules.  With  survival  at 
stake,  only  market  leadership,  strong 
profits  and  a  high  stock  price  can  be 
allowed  to  matter. 

With  this  mind  set,  chief  executives 
are  losing  interest  in  maintaining  a 
favorable  American  trade  balance,  or « 
even  manufacturing  in  America.  And 
they  are  quick  to  try  out  new  operat¬ 
ing-procedures  if  they  seem  likely  to 
be  profitable.  “Change  is  the  only 
constant  we  all  face,”  said  James  D. 
Robinson  3d.  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Company. 

Many  of  the  top  of  fleers  of  major 
companies  are  adopting  the  new 
practices.  Most  of  these  executives 
are  in  their  40’s  and  50*s  and  have 
come  into  their  jobs  in  the  last  five 
years.  “These  guys  saw  near  catas¬ 
trophes  in  some  parts  of  their  compa¬ 
nies,"  said  Mr.  Waterman,  who  is  now 
writing  a  book  on  corporate  renewal. 
“When  they  got  a  chance  to  do  it 
themselves,  they  were  pretty 
strongly  motivated  to  do  it  in  a  very 
different  way.” 

The  new  corporate  thinking  casts 
C-E-O.’s  as  global  warriors  rather 
than  national  ones,  selling  wares  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  from  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations  dotting  the  globe.  They 
are  proponents  of  the  joint  venture 
with  another  company  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  technology  or  instant  access  to 
markets.  And  they  have  a  new  re¬ 
spect  for  quality  to  win  over  consum¬ 
ers  who  are  bombarded  with  more 
choices  than  ever.  Finally,  they  are 
embracing  a  radically  different 
manufacturing  concept 

The  old  approach  was  the  company 
town,  the  fixed  labor  force  and  the 
sprawling  factory  that  took  in  raw 
materials  at  one  end  and  issued  fin¬ 
ished  products  at  the  other  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  domestic  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  The  new  concept  is  the  “floating 
factory,"  as  Alonzo  L.  McDonald,  for¬ 
mer  vice  chairman  of  the  Bendix  Cor¬ 
poration.  has  dubbed  it  iit  a  recent 
Harvard  Business  Review  article. 
Replacing  the  monotothic  factory 
owned  by  one  corporation  is  a  net¬ 
work  of  little  plants  owned  by  a  feder¬ 
ation  of  companies-  Each  plant  m  the 
network  makes  components  of  a 


product  and  ships  them  for  assembly 
in  the  markets  where  they  will  be 
sold.  This  seems  io  be  signaling  the 
end  of  the  vertically  integrated  corpo¬ 
ration  that  has  prevailed  for  most  of , 
the  2Qlh  century- 

“The  time  has  come  to  think  of  fac- 
.  Lories  differently,  not  as  giant  inte¬ 
grated  places  (hat  produce  a  single 
fitrshed  product  from  beginning  to 
end.  but  as  a  series  of  small  modules 
located  in  different  places,  each  con¬ 
tributing  flexible  portions  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing.  transportable 
whole.”  Mr.  McDonald  wrote. 

SO  much  for  the  company  town 
and  the  chief  executive  who 
sees  himself  not  only  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  but  a  civic  leader  and 
corporate  statesman.  Reginald  H. 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  in  the  I970’s,  was  such 
a  stateman.  much  admired  among 
his  peers  for  his  concern  over  public 
policy,  a  role  (hat  kept  him  busy  as  a 
speaker  and  consultant  to  presidents. 
Back  home,  a  huge  staff  ran  G.E. 

Now  his  successor.  John  F.  Welch 
Jr.',  is  just  as  representative  of  the 
current  spirit,  and  also  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  peers.  Mr.  Welch  sits  on 
no  corporate  boards  other  than 
G.E.'s,  makes  relatively  few'  public 
speeches  and  is  an  infrequent  visitor 
to  Washington.  Virtually  all  of  his 
energy  goes  into  managing  G.E.. 
which  has  been  transformed  from  a 
stodgy  manufacturer  of  traditional 
appliances  and  machinery  to  a  more 
profitable  company  that  concentrates 
on  lending,  insurance,  broadcasting 
and  other  services.  Gone  is  the  huge 
corporate  headquarters  staff  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  employees. 

Donald  E.  Petersen,  chairman  of 
Ford  Motor,  is  another  practitioner  of 
the  new  wisdom.  To  him.  that  means 
giving  auto  buyers  the  quality  and 
styling  they  want,  on  the  one  hand' 
while  ruthlessly  slashing  costs  on  ihe 
other.  That  has  produced  the  hot-sell¬ 
ing  Taurus  and  Sable,  and  also 
numerous  plant  closings  and  layoffs 
to  reduce  operating  costs  by  S5  billion 
3  year.  "We  have  one  imperative,'' 
Mr.  Petersen  says.  "We  simply  must 
continue  making  an  improvement  to 
the  point  we  are  fully  competitive  on 
an  international  scale.” 

Bu(  the  new  creed  also  means  that 
America’s  chief  executives  are 
becoming  reluctant,  even  scared,  to 
stick  with  a  money-losing  product  or 
a  marginal  business,  no  matter  how 
strongly  they  believe  in  it. 

“Some  companies  even  have  a  staff 
whose  job  is  to  ask,  ’why  do  we  need 
this?  Can  we  cut  the  tail  off  that  part 
— ef  -the -company - -M r<  McDonald 
wrote.  The  resulting  divestitures  — 
^pr  movement  away  from  corporate 
?mass  to  more  focused  companies  — 
have  been  a  major  cause  of  the 
merger  and  acquisition  craze  of  the 
•  last  few  years. 

Gone  are  the  visionaries,  the  crea¬ 
tors  such  as  Henry  Luce,  who  thought 
up  Sports  Illustrated  and  remained 
true  to  it  for  many  money-losing 
years,  certain  the  magazine  would  ul¬ 
timately  succeed,  as  it  finally  did. 
These  days,  Frederick  W.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Express 
Corporation,  typifies  smart  manage- 


‘We  could  have 
made  Zapmail 
work  but  we 
would  have  bled 
for  a  long  time.’ 

Frederick  W.  Smith 
Federal  Express 


menL  He  dreamed  up  Zapmail.  a  fac¬ 
simile  service  that  could  deliver  let¬ 
ters  and  documents  anywhere  in  the 
nation  in  two  hours.  But  after  three 
years  of  huge  losses.  Mr.  Smith  folded 
his  service  last  November. 

‘  He  still  suggests  that  Zapmail 
would  have  made  money  in  the  long 
run.  But  in  the  new  wisdom,  the  chief 
executive  no  longer  sees  himself  as 
enough  of  a  seer  to  buck  the  market¬ 
place  Tor  too  long.  Nor  does  he  auto¬ 
cratically  pursue  a  vision  against  the 
wishes  of  his  managers,  and  Mr. 
Smith's  managers  wanted  to  kill  Zap¬ 
mail.  “We  could  have  done  it,  but  we 
would  have  bled  for  a  long,  long 
time,” -Mr.  Smith  said. 

The  new  management  ways  are 
paying  off  for  .the  moment.  Ford,  for 
example,  is  likely  to  report  the  high¬ 
est  1986  profits  of  the  Big  Three  auto 
makers.  The  Cummins  Engine  Com¬ 
pany,  to  take  another  example,  has 
kept  the  Japanese  out  of  its  diesel  en¬ 
gine  markets,  partly  because  Henry 
B.  Schacht,  the  chairman,  redesigned 
the  engines  to  reduce  the  number  of 
components,  and  thus  the  cosl  Such 
promising  results  have  dampened 
criticism,  but  not  ail  of  it  Some  fear 
that  the  new  philosophy  will  hurt  the 
United  States  in  the  long  run. 

One  of  these  worriers  is  John  C. 
Burton,  dean;  of  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty's  Graduate  School  of  Business.  He 
says  the  new  approach  is  reinforcing 
the  penchant  among  American  man¬ 
agers  for  short-term  results,  "instead 


‘We  don’t  have 
to  get  into  a 
straitjacket  on 
the  corporate 
hierarchy.' 

D.  Wayne  Calloway 
Pepsico 


three  main  businesses  —  restaurants. 
He  had  Michael  H.  Jordan,  who  had 
been  Pepsico’s  president,  give  up  his 
corporate  title  and  move  to  Dallas 
from  Pepsico's  Purchase,  N.Y.,  head¬ 
quarters  la  perk  up  Frito-Lay,  the 
snack  food  subsidiary.  Roger  A.  En¬ 
rico  heads  the  beverage  business. 

David  C.  Farrell,  chief Executive  of 
the  May  Department  Stores  Compa¬ 
ny,  agrees.  He  recently  spent  huge 
amounts  of  time  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  a  campaign  to  sell  casual  week¬ 
end  wear,  now  one  of  May's  fastest- 
growing  categories.  “If  top  managers 
don't  get  involved  in  the  details  of  the 
markets  they  compete  in,  they’re 
going  to  get  killed  by  people  that  do,” 
said  And  rail  E.  Pearson,  a  professor 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School  and 
former  president  of  PepsiCo. 

This  is  an  approach  that  belittles 
corporate  hierarchy.  And,  predict¬ 
ably,  the  new  management  rules, 
counsel  chief  executives  to  give  up 
autocratic  ways  and  operate  as  if 
they  were  almost  another  member  of 
the  executive  team.  Certainly,  the 
iron-fisted  corporate  rulers  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  posi-war  years  —  such  as 
Harold  Geneen  of  ITT,  Henry  Ford 
2d,  Harry  Gray  of  United  Technolo¬ 
gies  and  Charles  Bluhdom  of  Gulf 
and  Western  —  have  given  way  to 
chiefs  who  cultivate  so  low  a  profile 
their  names  are  hard  to  recognize. 

Management  by  fiat  is  out  at  Gulf 
and  Western  Inc.,  for  example. 
Should  someone  forget  that  in  the 
presence  of  Martin  S.  Davis,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Bluhdom,  then  Mr.  Davis 
is  likely  to  hand  the  culprit  one  of  the 
cards  he  keeps  slacked  in  his  office. 
“Use  of  pronoun  T  prohibited  ;  use  of 
pronoun  'WE'  mandatory,”  it  stales. 

The  penchant  for  egalitarian,  col¬ 
legial  rule  among  a  company's  top 
executives  has  probably  gone  fur¬ 
thest  at  the  Nucor  Corporation,  the  in¬ 
novative  steel  mini-mill.  On.  the 
lighter  side,  F.  Kennetn  Iverson,  the 
chairman,  has  designated  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  dining,  room  the  Chinese  res¬ 
taurant  and  the  delicatessen  —  usu¬ 
ally  the  deli  —  in  the  shopping  center 
across  the  street  from  Nucor’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

“Every  employee  in  the  company 
is  on  a  bonus,  and  when  business 
drops  it  is  the  officers'  pay  that  takes 
the  biggest  bit,”  Mr.  Iverson  said. 
Nucor  has  also  done  away  with  the 
differently  colored  hardhats  that 
designated  hierarchy  at  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Now  instead  of  three  colors, 
everyone  wears  a  green  hat 

Alt  this  camaraderie  may  be  genu¬ 
ine  at  Nucor,  which  has  a  no-layoff 
policy,  but  elsewhere  it  is  not  as  sin¬ 
cere.  Many  chief  executives  preach 
the  virtues  of  employee  involvement, 
teamwork  and  participative  manage¬ 
ment,  but  for  a  calculated  reason. 
Personnel  cutbacks  have  taken  a 
heavy  toll  on  employee  loyalty, 
which,  in  turn,  threatens  to  take  a  toll 
on  company  efforts  to  bolster  produc¬ 
tivity  and  product  quality.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  executives  face  the  difficult 
paradox  of  having  to  convince  em¬ 
ployees  that  they  really  care  about 
them  —  until  the  ax  falls  in  the  next 
wave  of  cutbacks. 

"We're  more  like  wartime  leaders, 
in  that  all  we  can  promise  them  is 
blood,  sweat  and  tears,”  said  Stephen 
R.  Ha rdis,  vice  chairman  of  the  Eaton 
Corporation,  which  manufactures 

truck  parts  and  other  industrial 
goods.  Mr.  Hardis  recounted  a  90- 
minute  pep  talk  he  recently  had  with 
a  young  Eaton  finance  manager  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  dearth  of  promotions  at 
a  company  that  has  been  shrinking  its 
work  force.  “When  f  got  my  first  job 
years  ago.  they  told  me  the  rules,” 
said  Mr..  Hardis.  “I  would  not  have 
presumed  to  sit  down  with  my  boss 
and  have  psychological  discussions.” 
But  for  Mr.  Hardis  In  the  1960’s,  job 


.E.O. 


of  viewing  their  companies  as  busi¬ 
nesses  to  be  built  and  preserved.” 
Others  argue  that  the  new  precepts 
are  absolving  chief  executives  —  for 
the  first  lime  —  of  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  manufacturing  at  home, 
or  to  provide  employment. 

“I  don't  think  there  is  very  much 
feeling  any  longer  among  most  top 
managers  in  the  United  States  that 
one  of  their  missions  or  goals  is  to 
create  jobs,"  said  Mr.  Smith  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Express.  His  is  one  of  the  few 
American  companies  that  still  has  a 
no-layoff  policy. 

Rather  than  social  concerns,  execu¬ 
tives  are  immersed  in  the  nitiy-grilly 
details  of  their  businesses.  Their  war 
cry  is  “back  lo  basics"  —  so  much  so 
that  D.  Wayne  Calloway,  the  new 
PepsiCo  Inc.  chairman,  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  his  whole  corporation. 
Instead,  he  oversees  one  of  Pepsico's 


advancement  and  job  security  were 
givens.  He  did  not  need  the  pep  talks. 

C.E.O.’s  are  learning  to  contend 
with  paradox  and  uncertainly.  They 
talk  passionately,  for  example,  about 
getting  back  io  basics  in  a  business  in 
one  breath.  But  in  the  next,  they  say 
they  would  sell  off  that  same  business 
tomorrow  if  it  would  push  lip  their 
stock  price.  "You  can't  be  emotion¬ 
ally  bound  to  any  particular  asset,” 
says  Mr.  Davis  of  Gulf  &  Western. 

An  investment  in  a  new  manufac¬ 
turing  process  or  business  may  result 
in  a  falter  market  share  and  hand¬ 
some  profits.  But  if  the  payoff  is  loo 
far  down  the  road,  it  may  depress  the 
company’s  stock  price  in  the  here  and 
now  and  make  the  company  vulner¬ 
able  to  a  takeover.  The  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  learned  that 
lesson  when  it  undertook  a  huge  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  oil  pipeline.  The  in¬ 
vestment  helped  to  depress  Good¬ 
year’s  stock  price  and  a  corporate 
raider.  Sir  James  Goldsmith,  at¬ 
tempted  a  takeover  last  year.  That 
forced  from  Goodyear  a  decision  to 
sell  its  energy  operations,  among 
other  things. 

In  fact,  a  major  rule  of  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  avoid  big  investments  in 
businesses  that  a  company  cannot 
dominate,  in  addition,  changing  tech¬ 
nology,  competition  and  deregulation 
are  forcing  on  many  executives  a  new 
skill:  Running  a  successful  current 
business  while  simultaneously  plan¬ 
ning  for  change,  knowing  the  current 
business  might  not  last. 

Richard  A.  Clarke,  chairman  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
for  example,  finds  himself  planning 
for  the  day  when  every  building  in  his 
California  market  might  get  its  elec¬ 
tricity  from  a  “black  box’*  fuel  cell, 
rather  than  the  central  power  plants 
and  the  vast  network  of  lines  that  ab¬ 
sorb  P.G.&E.'s  capital.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  Mr.  Clarke  warns  P.G.&E.  to 
sell  and  service  the  boxes. 

That  is  the  future.  Currently,  dereg¬ 
ulation  has  forced  P.G.&E.  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  once  could  only  buy  their 
gas  from  the  utility.  Mr.  Clarke!  an  at¬ 
torney  who  became  chief  executive 
last  May,  has  found  himself  building 
a  marketing  staff,  installing  an  incen¬ 
tive-based  compensation  system  and 
shopping  for  ever  cheaper  gas  sup¬ 
plies.  “When  you  are  the  only  store  in 
town,  and  people  had  to  take  your 
service,  you  really  did  not  have  to 
work  as  hard.”  said  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
now  visits  customers  himself. 

That  the  obsession  with  customers 
has  reached  even  to  the  utilities  re¬ 
flects  the  vital  role  of  "the  market”  in 
the  new  corporate  thinking.  This  is 
virtually  a  reversal  of  the  thinking 
that  prevailed  until  this  decade. 

American  managers  had  it  easy  in 
the  25  to  30  years  following  World 
War  li.  With  industry  in  Europe  and 
Japan  in  ruins,  most  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  foreign  rivals.  Domestic 
competition  was  not  so  brutal  either. 
The  Depression  and  war  left  in  their 
wake  so  much  pent-up  demand  that 
there  was  plenty  of  business  lo  go 
around  right  in  the  United  States, 
even  without  going  abroad.  Those 
that  did  saw  foreign  business  merely 
as  sources  of  incremental  sales. 

With  the  foreign  onslaught,  market 
position  has  taken  precedence  over 
everything  else  in  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive's  mind,  because  maintaining  it 
has  become  synonomous  with  surviv¬ 
al.  “We  believe  we  must  preserve 
market  position  at  any  cost,”  said  Mr. 
McDonald,  the  former  Bendix  officer. » 

To  do  this,  Cummins  Engine  began 
a  massive  effort  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  diesel  engines  and  lower 
their  costs.  But  when  in  the  midst  of 
this  program,  Japanese  competitors 
began  offering  prices  30  percent 
below  those  of  Cummins.  Mr. 


'We  must  con¬ 
tinue  improving 
to  become  com¬ 
petitive  on  an 
global  scale.' 

Donald  E.  Petersen 

Ford  Motor  Company 


Schacht.  the  chairman,  decided  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  match  the  cuts 
and  "take  the  pain”  until  his  im¬ 
provement  program  was  completed. 
Otherwise,  he  feared  that  he  would 
have  ended  up  with  a  high-quality, 
tow-cost  product  —  but  no  one  to  sell 
it  to. 

The  rewards  of  adopting  the  new 
corporate  rules  and  the  penalties  for 
ignoring  them  are  illustrated  in 
Ford's  dramatic  revival  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation’s  earnings 
troubles.  Ford  makes  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vehicles  that  Mr.  Peterson,  the 
chairman,  thinks  the  marketplace 
will  realistically  absorb,  and  only  the 
models  ihat  intensive  research  told 
him  customers  wanted.  Roger  Smith, 
G-  M.'s  chairman,  in  contrast,  has 
continued  to  pursue  the  old  procedure 
of  flooding  the  market  with  vehicles, 
an  approach  that  disregards  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  tastes? 
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The  economy  grew  at  a  dull  1 .7  per¬ 
cent  rate  in  Ihe  fourth  quarter,  and 
just  2.5  percent  for  all  of  1986.  which 
had  been  heralded  by  many  as  a  4  or  5 
percent  growth  year.  The  fourth- 
quarter  gain  was  below  what  most 
Government  and  private  economists 
had  expected.  Much  of  the  blame  goes 
to  the  trade  deficit,  which  has  re¬ 
mained  stubbornly  high  despite  (he 
falling  dollar,  and  lackluster  per¬ 
formances  in  energy  and  business  in¬ 
vestment.  But  consumer  expend¬ 
itures  were  relatively  strong  —  per¬ 
sonal  spending  rose  2  percent  in 
December  in  spite  of  a  rise  of  just 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  in  personal 
income  —  and  exports  were  up,  which 
could  herald  a  brighter  outlook. 

Consumer  prices  rose  just  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  December  and 
just  1.1  percent  for  all  of  1986,  a  good- 
news-bad-news  situation.  Consumers 
benefited,  but  the  economy  was  so 
sluggish  that  business  was  not  stimu¬ 
lated  enough  to  warrant  price  in¬ 
creases.  The  oil  slump  was  a  major 
factor.  jOther,  more  positive  indica¬ 
tors:  Housing  starts  jumped  13.7  per¬ 
cent  in  December,  gaining  3.7  percent 
for  the  year,  and  permits  were  also 
strong.  But  economists  cautioned  that 
personal  spending  in  December  prob¬ 
ably  was  skewed  by  consumers  tak¬ 
ing  sales  tax  deductions  one  last  time. 

• 

The  dollar  must  stabilize,  Treasury 
Secretary  James  A.  Baker  3d  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Kiichi  Miyazawa  of 
Japan  agreed,  but  Mr.  Baker  does  not 
appear  to  want  to  do  anything  about 
it.  In  a  meeting  in  Washington  with 
Mr.  Miyazawa  that  resulted  in  a  ba re- 

bones  statement  - -  - 

simply  reaffirm- 

ing  a  pact  made  1  1 

last  October  to 

stabilize  the  dol- 

iar  and  the  yen, 

Mr.  Baker  sent  ..Vj|Lt  A  - 

clear  signals  that  IlSIr' 

the  fall  of  the  dol-  l  'jr  Mm 

lar  must  be  con-  fc, 

trolled  through  Bl 

changes  in  the  ^ - iSiwwIGzl 

economies  of  the  United  States's 
trading  partners,  not  through  action 
by  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Baker,  who 
may  not  be  acting  entirely  with  the 
Administration's  backing,  apparently 
believes  the  American  economy  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  a  further 
drop  in  the  dollar,  and  that  the  short¬ 
term  negative  factors  will  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  longer-term  positive 
ones  if  the  trading  allies  respond. 

West  Germany  cut  its  key  lending 
rate,  one  of  the  actions  Mr,  Baker  has 
been  seeking,  and  Japan  is  likely  to 
cut  its  discount  rate  as  well,  although 
that  Government  is  resisting.  The 
moves  are  intended  to  make  more 
money  available  for  businesses  and 
the  economies  to  expand,  which  Mr. 
Baker  hopes  will  mean  more  growth 
for  all.  But  West  Germany  says  the 
rate  cut  was  the  last  action  it  will  take 
to  meet  United  States  demands. 

• 

The  market  paused,  flashed  into  an¬ 
other  record-setting  surge,  and 
dropped  like  a  stone  before  putting  or 
the  brakes.  Ending  a  string  of  13 
gains  with  a  10.40-point  loss  on 
Wednesday,  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  posted  a  record  51. 60-point 
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rise  Thursday.  But  Friday,  after 
being  up  more  than  60  points,  the  Dow 
plunged  more  than  i!0  points  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  -n  frantic  profit-tak¬ 
ing  and  program  trading  before 
traders  came  to  their  senses.  The 
Dow  ended  43.S7  prints  lower  on  Fri¬ 
day  in  record  volume  of  more  than 
300  million  shares.  For  the  week,  the 
Dow  gained  25.] 7,  finishing  at  2.101.80. 
The  market's  behavior  is  puzzling  in 
light  of  the  weak  economy,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  in  light  of  the  uncertainly  in 
the  dollar,  some  analysis  said, 
o 

Ted  Turner  sold  35  pereeqt  of  the 
equity  in  his  Turner  Broadcasting 
sysLem  to  Kirk  Kerkcrian  and  14 
cable  companies  tor  S550  million  in 
much-needed  cash.  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Kerkorian  have  done  business  be¬ 
fore  —  Mr.  Turner  bought  MGM/UA 
Entertainment  from  him  last  year. 

9 

Argyll  offered  to  bin,-  Guinness,  but 
Guinness  refused.  Guinhess  saitJ;  Ar¬ 
gyll,  however,  denied  making  ar.  of¬ 
fer.  The  irony  is  that  Guinness  beat 
out  Argyll  in  the  bidding  for  Distillers 
in  a  deal  that  spawned  one  of  Brit¬ 
ain's  widest  slock  scandals  and 
forced  the  resignations  or  top  officers 
at  Guinness  and  as  bonkers.  Argyll 
did.  however,  agree  to  buy  Safeway' s 
operaiions  in  Britain. 

o 

McDonnell  Douglas  received  a  $1 
billion  contract  to  build  a  new  Air 
Force  rocket  that  also  gives  it  a  leg 
up  on  competitors  for  commercial 
launching  vehicles. 

v 

Home  Shopping  and  COMB  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  $650  million  merger  that 
would  create  a  huge  new  force  in  tele¬ 
vised  at-home  shopping  services, 
o 

Unisys  lost  $3*8.5  million  because 
of  charges  from  ihe  merger  of  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  Sperry.  ...  I.B.M.'s  net 
fell  48.2  percent,  to  51  39  hi!! ion.  Wang 
Inst  S7S.fi  million  and  Apple  rose  just 
a  bn,  to  S5S.5  million.  ...  American 
Express’s  net  sneaked  up  1.7  percent, 
to  5277. 2  million. 

BankAmerica  posted  net  income  of 
$82  million,  blit  only  afier  special 
gains  canceled  out  an  operating  loss. 

. . .  Citicorp  net  gained  25.9  percent,  to 
$306  million. 

MERRILL  PERLMAN 


The  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  JANUARY  23, 19B7 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Saw*  Lasl  Nel  Cnng 

Satonw _  16.177.600  37Ti  -  Pi 

IBM _  15.225,500  126*4  +  6*-i 

Navistr _  1090.200  6Vz  +  *Y 

AT&T _  13,981,200  26*/?  +  *s 

KewIPk .  11,645.500  49V»  - 

Gent  El .  9,590,700  96V.  ♦  4*. 

GMol _  9,371,000  70v»  +  I3. 

UCarb _  8.72R.200  24V.  -  1 

PepsiC _  8.548.400  31  +  ft 

Digital  - .  8.346.900  143  +  6 

Am  Exp _  7.806,200  69Va  +  4 

Ahmns  . .  7,724,300  21ft  .  +  ft 

Coca  Cl .  7,642,000  41ft  +  1ft 

Phil  Mr _  7,309,600  81  +  ft 

Godyr .  7.209.900  46ft 

MARKET  DIARY  Last  Pre„ 

Week  Week 

Advances - 1,118  1.440 

Declines . . — 867  596 

Total  issues - - £206  2,206 

New  Highs - 411  384 

New  Lows — . . 27  16 

VOLUME  Lasi  Year 

14  P  M  New  York  Closet  Week  To  03,6 

Total  Sales - 1.063.019,948  3,145.225.338 

Same  Per.  1986  -  604.091.669  2.147.937,791 

WEEK  S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Nel 


Standard  £  Poor’s 

400  Indust  ....  3  i  5  9 
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The  State  of  the  President 

■* 

What’s  new,  coming  up  on  the  President's' re-  over  six  years,  have  done  something  about  it 

port  to  Congress,  is  not  the  State  of  the  Union  but  the  This  deficit  is  no  despised  orphan.  It’s  Presi- 
state  of  the  President  Starting  suddenly,  on  succes-  dent  Reagan's  child,  and  secretly,  he  loves  it,  as 
sive  days  last  November,  the  Reagan  Administra-  David  Stockman  has  explained:  The  deficit  rigor- 

tion  changed.  Six  years  of  genial  invincibility  have  ousty  discourages  any  idea  of  spending  another 

faded  fast  and  that’s  why  this  address  to  Congress  dime'Tor  social  welfare.  But  that  tower  of  debt  and 

ranks  in  importance  with  his  first  one-  It  will  show  its  twin  tower,  the  trade  deficit  now  cast  ever 

whether  Ronald  Reagan,  whose  resilience  has  been  darker  shadows.  To  dare  Congress  to  raise  reve- 

so  often  underestimated,  can  bounce  back  mace  nues  is  not  leadership;  it’s  playing  chicken  with  our 
again.  children’s  money. 

The  chances  are  strong  that  he  can’t  at  least  □  Protecting  Against  Protectionism.  The  steel 
not  all  the  way.  Last  Nov.  3  brought  one  reason:  the  worker  who  has  lost  his  job  because  of  imports 
first  disclosure  of  the  Iran-contra  scandaL  Then  grasps  for  the  most  obvious  remedy:  ban  imports. 

Nov.  4  inflicted  a  different  wound  —  loss  of  the  Sen-  What  he  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  is  that 

ate  to  the  Democrats.  trade  barriers  cost  the  country  more  jobs  and  more 

There  are  other  reasons,  too.  As  time  passes,  dollars  than  they  save.  Protectionists  can  be  as 
loyal  aides  trail  away,  leaving  third-stringers  in  powerful  as  they  are  mistaken,  however,  and  Mr. 
their  place.  For  all  Mr.  Reagan’s  vigor,  age  and  hos-  Reagan  will  be  judged  by  how  imaginatively  and 
pitalizations  can’t  help  eventually  affecting  acuity,  stubbornly  he  protects  against  them. 

Still,  that  his  Administration  is  weaker  does  not  □  The  Family.  A  Republican  named  Eisen- 
tnean  it  is  helpless  or  inert  Freedom  is  a  good  hower  championed  disability  insurance.  A  Repubii- 
horse,  Matthew  Arnold  once  wrote,  but  a  horse  to  can  named  Nixon  championed  food  stamps.  If  Mr. 
ride  somewhere.  The  measure  of  the  President's  Reagan  is  serious  about  welfare  and  family  policy, 
speech  Tuesday  is  where  he  wants  to  ride.  he  could  now  champion  the  cause  of  poor  children  — 

whose  numbers  have  risen  in  his  presidency  from 
9  11.5  million  to  12.8  million.  Senator  Moynihan  calcu- 

There's  no  end  of  important  goals,  like  a  cred-  lates  that  the  poverty  rate  among  young  children  is 
ible  anti-terror  policy,  a  constant  policy  on  drugs,  seven  times  that  of  the  elderly, 
insuring  against  catastrophic  medical  expenses.  Reaganites  are  the  first  to  declaim  that  the  sys- 
But  a  laundry  list  would  deny  true  priority  to  any-  tem  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

thing.  This  speech  will  lay  out  the  agenda  for  the  doesn’t  work.  But  beyond  denouncing  “welfare 

rest  of  the  Reagan  Presidency;  If  he  means  to  be  queens,"  all  the  Administration  offers  is  two  recent 
taken  seriously,  five  subjects  loom  largest  interagency  committee  reports  calling  on  the  Fed- 

□  Peace.  The  first  priority  is  arms  control..  At  eral  Government  to  do  less. 

the  Reykjavik  talks,  negotiating  progress  was  de-  □  Race.  In  this  time  of  rising  turbulence,  con- 
railed  into  a  train  wreck  of  confusions.  Still,  this  re-  structive  signals  are  needed  as  urgently  as  con- 

mains  a  rare  moment  The  Soviet  leader  seems  structive  programs.  Consider  the  signals  Mr.  Rea- 

eager,  even  anxious,  to  deal.  The  window  of  vulner-  gan  has  sent,'  from  a  black  point  of  view,  ever  since 

ability  now  looks  like  a  window  of  opportunity,  if  he  began  his  1980  campaign  —  in  Philadelphia, 
only  the  President  will  see  the  opening.  Likewise,  Miss.,  notorious  for  three  Klan  killings  in  1964.  His 
there’s  no  way  to  tell  if  negotiation  is  possible  in  Administration  has  argued  that  segregated  acade- 
Central  America  without  giving  it  a  serious  try.  mies  are  entitled  to  tax  exemptions.  It  bitterly  re- 

□  Fiscal  Fidelity.  The  national  debt  now  tops  $2  sists  affirmative  action.  The  President  has  yet  to 

trillion,  double  the  pre-Reagan  total.  How  much  is  a  meet  with  the  Congressional  black  caucus, 
trillion?  Just  counting  to  a  trillion,  one  niinjber  p$rr . . plausjblg  priorities:  J3y  his. choices , 
second?  woukUake  32-,0Q0  years.  The;Presitot  «ean-  Mr.Reagan  yriU  show  whpthejv  be^is 

not  raise  defense  spending.  cut  the  deficit  and  forbid  battening  down'  to  protect  .past  acl^evements,  or 
new  taxes  any  more  this  year  than  he  could  in  1981.  whether  he  still  wants  to  ride  somewhere..  By  his 
The  besetting  error  all  along  has'  been  to  believe  speech,  he  will  tell  hqw  Me  means  to  be  remem-- 
him  when  he  says  he  hates  deficits.  If  he  did,  a  bered,  as  a  partisan  who  succeeded  as  President  of 
President  with  such  popularity  and  power  would,  the  Right,  or  as  President  of  all"  tKe  people. 
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Signs  of  Life  in  Times  Square 


New  York  City’s  Board  of  Estimate  couldn't  de¬ 
cide  last  week  whether  to  adopt  new  zoning  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  heart  of  Broadway  emblazoned 
with  the  big  electric  signs  known  around  the  world. 
On  Feb.  4,  it  will  try  again.  Though  signs  are  not  the 
whole  answer,  a  zoning  change  to  guarantee  their 
presence  deserves  approval. 

Over  the  next  10  years,  the  Broadway  land¬ 
scape  will  change  drastically.  Tall  hotels  and  office 
buildings  will  replace  fast  food  joints,  movie  houses 
and  other  attractions  that  make  the  area  both 
sleazy  and  lively. 

Lighted  signs  have  for  years  advertised  Times 
Square  as  a  center  of  nightlife.  To  remain  such  a 
center,  cleaned  up  but  not  sterilized,  the  new  Times 
Square  will  need  new  eating  places  and  entertain¬ 
ments  besides  legitimate  theaters  and  movie 
houses.  These  might  include  new  kinds  of  eating  ar¬ 
cades  or  pavilions  of  the  sort  now  familiar  in  other 
cities,  sidewalk  entertainers,  stores  that  invite 
browsing  and  informal  cabarets. 

But  on  a  simpler  level,  retaining  the  area's  live¬ 
liness  also  means  retaining  its  signs.  That  is  what 
the  zoning  change  measure  before  the  Board  of 


Estimate  would  do.  It  would  require  buildings  yet  to 
be  constructed  to  make  room  on  their  facades  for 
new  generations  of  electric  signs.  Every  building  in 
the  district  would  have  to  provide  a  setback,  a  shelf 
wide  enough  for  large  electric  signs  within  pre¬ 
scribed  height  limits  above  the  sidewalk. 

The  change  would  also  expand  the  existing  re¬ 
quirement  that  every  building  actually  have  elec¬ 
tric  signs.  It  will  spell  out  how  big  and  bright  even 
the  smallest  must  be.  While  such  attention  to  detail 
is  probably  necessary  in  principle,  the  board  and 
the  planning  commission  should  remember  that  the 
rules  they  are  formulating  are  intended  to  encour¬ 
age  variety,  not  uniformity.  In  the  administration  of 
the  new  zoning,  if  adopted,  there  must  be  enough 
flexibility  to  make  nighttime  Broadway  a  cascade 
of  surprises.  . 

But  the  basic  endorsement  of  signs  remains  es¬ 
sential.  Signs  followed  people  to  Broadway.  Now 
people  follow  signs.  In  central  Manhattan,  where 
land  is  scarce,  office  buildings  and  hotels  follow 
both.  With  imagination  and  discretion  New  Yorkers 
can  make  their  entertainment  district  a  serious 
work  place  by  day  and  a  festival  of  light  by  night. 


Topics 

Winning  in  Winter 


Expertise  in  the  Chair 

Congressional  Republicans  and 
Democrats  made  leadership  choices 
of  enormous  importance  last  week, 
one  good  and  one  troubling. 

House  Democrats  retained  Les 
Aspin  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  after  having 
voted  no  confidence  in  him  two  weeks 
ago.  That's  a  plus  for  the  country  in 
moderation,  expertise  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  Senate  Republicans,  however, 
rejected  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  Republicans’  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Richard  Lugar  and  in¬ 
stalled  Jesse  Helms  as  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member. 

Mr.  Helms  thus  becomes  one  of  a 
handful  of  legislators  who  are  regu¬ 
larly  called  to  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  to  work  out  differ¬ 
ences.  Unfortunately,  where  Mr. 
Lugar  is  skillful  at  building  bridges, 
Mr.  Helms'  forte  is  confrontation. 
Also,  Mr.  Helms  now  gets  to  name  the 
minority  staff  on  the  committee. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Aspin's  victory  without 
cost  to  the  Administration,  in  which 
he  has  many  supporters.  He  had  to 
appeal  for  votes  with  promises  of  op¬ 
posing  further  requests  for  MX  mis¬ 
siles  and  -aid  for  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels.  This  gives  him  tittle  or  no 
room  to  maneuver  in  fashioning  com¬ 
promises  with  the  White  House. 

For  that,  however,  the  Administra¬ 


tion  itself  is  to  blame:  It  pledged  that 
the  missiles  and  aid  would  be  used  as 
bargaining  chips  but  then  took  the 
chips  and  did  little  bargaining. 

Regrettable  though  Mr.  Lugar’s 
loss  was.  the  Aspin  victory  probably 
counts  for  more.  Chairmen  generally 
outweigh  even  very  able  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  members,  and  the  Pentagon 
budget  totals  $300  billion. 


Flowers  On  Ice 

In  Willa  Cather’s  famous  short 
story,  "Paul’s  Case,”  set  in  yester¬ 
day’s  New  York,  the  hero  takes  a 
carriage  ride  down  Fifth  Avenue  mi 
a  snowy  night  and  marvels  at  “stands 
with  whole  flower  gardens  blooming 
under  glass  cases,  against  the  sides  erf 
which  the  snowflakes  stuck  and 
melted;  roses,  violets,  carnations, 
lilies  of  the  valley  —  somehow  vastly 
more  lovely  and  alluring  that^they 
blossomed  thus  unnaturally  in  the 
snow." 

Thanks  to  the  city's,JCorean  green¬ 
grocers,  yesterday's  "image  has  re¬ 
turned.  Chi  the  njght  of  last  week's 
snowstorm,  whofe  Hower  gardens  — 
roses.carnatlons,  tulips  and  frees ia 
—  were  blooming,, behind  the  clear 
plastic  curtains  the  grocers  hang  in 
winter.  The  snowflakes,  did  indeed 
stick  and  melt  op  their  sides;  and, 
yes,  they  were  vastly  more  lovely  and 


alluring  that  they  blossomed  thus  un¬ 
naturally  In  the  snow. 


No- Armed  Bandit 

The  Nevada  Gambling  Control 
Board  has  authorized  a  test  of  cash¬ 
less  no-a rmed-ba  nditry ,  a  plastic 
card  that  takes  the  place  of  coins  in 
slot  machines  and  enhances  a  casi¬ 
no's  ability  to  hook  customers. 

Here’s  the  trick:  The  gambler  — 
call  him  Tom  —  forks  over  the  cash 
he  wants  to  bet  and  gets  an  encoded 
card.  When  this  is  inserted  into  a  slot 
machine,  Tom’s  credit  shows  on  a  . 
screen;  if  he  has  given  his  name,  it  - 
may  also  flash  a  friendly  "Good  luck, ' 
Tom!”  Tom  pulls  the  handle  and  the 
.  wheels  spin.  Tf  he  wins,  a  recording 
plays  the  sound  of  cascading  silver, 
except  no  silver  cascades.  Winnings 
buUtF-up  'iir-the  card,  electronically. 
Losses  are,  of  course,  taken  out 
When  he  leaves,  Tom  may  cash 
what's  left,  if  anything. 

Tom  need  not  tell  who  he  is  to  get  a 
card,  but  here’s  the  hook.  He  accumu¬ 
lates  bonus  points  as  he  plays.  To  re¬ 
deem  them  for  a  drink,  a  meal  or 
other  ‘complimentary’  enticements, 
he  must  identify  himself.  The  casino 
thus  gets  a  handle  on  good  prospects 
and.can  woo  them  to  play  more.  The 
card  is  offered  as  a  convenience,  It- 
might  better  be  called  a  snare. 


Letters 


Surrogate  Motherhood  Binds  XJnequa.1  Parties 


To  the  Editor: 

“Giving  Love,  or  Selling  Life?” 
(editorial,  Jan.  9),  on  the  New  Jersey 
trial  to  decide  the  legality  of  the  con¬ 
tract  of  the  surrogate  mother  of  Baby 
M,  and  the  infant's  eventual  custody, 
clearly  sets  out  the  nature  of  the 
problems.  If  surrogate  childbearing 
is  to  be  a  continuing  practice,  it  is  ur¬ 
gent  that  legislative  provisos  and 
demarcations  be  set  out 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  basic  in¬ 
volvement  of  this  practice  should  be 
meditated  upon:  the  contribution  of 
both  sperm  donor  and  fetus  bearer. 
Such  a  contract  when  made  ought  to 
allow  for  a  change  of  heart. 

Artificial  insemination  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  as  an  asset  toward  a 
surrogacy' contract,  but  the  bearer  of 
the  fetus  contributes  a  far  larger 
share  in  the  developing  process.  The 
bearer  supplies  physiological  and 
emotional  nourishment  to  the  fetus 
and  is  herself  involved  in  emotional 
stirrings  both  bodily  and  mental. 

This  imbalance  of  contributions 
makes  of  the  contract  a  human 
rather  than  a  legal  reality.  Therefore, 
a  contract  of  this  nature  should  have 
a  claus4  allowing  for  a  change  of 
heart,  since  the  bearer  is  subjected  to 
the  consequences  of  such  emotions  as 
enter  into  childbearing  compared 
with  which  the  donor’s  contribution  is 
almost  minimal 

This  kind  of  contract  is  based  on  dis¬ 
similar  contributions  and  obligations. 


It  should  perforce  be  rally- a  condi¬ 
tional  one.  Joseph  Resnick 

New  York,  Jan.  9, 1987 

•  • 

A  Contract  Is  a  Contract 

To  the  Editor: 

"Should  surrogate  parenthood  be 
tolerated?”  your  editorial  asks,  but 
you  do  not  ask  whether  contracts 
should  be  broken  simply  based  on 
emotion.  Mary  Beth  Whitehead’s  emo¬ 
tions  are  certainly  important  —  but 
that  is  why  she  should  have  thought 
over  the  implications  of  being  a  surro¬ 
gate  mother  before  signing  a  contract 
Surely  Mrs.  Whitehead,  already  the 
mother  of  two  children,  is  familiar 
with  the  mothef-child  bond.  Giving 
birth  to  a  child  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  “sacred”,  events  in  a 
woman’s  life.  For  this  alone,  it  should 
receive  the  most  prayerful  contem¬ 
plation  before  being  undertaken.  - 
While  it  is  easy  to  empathize  with 
Mrs.  Whitehead's  second  thoughts, 
this  must  not  allow  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Stern  to  be  short-ended  tn  a  contrac¬ 
tual  agreement  -  Kelly  Rogers 
New  York,  Jan.  14,  1987 

Disallowed  in  England 

To  the.  Editor: 

Your  Baby  M  editorial  states: 
"Judge  Sorkow  has  about  as  much 
case  law  to  call  upon  as  Solomon  did 
when  he  heard  his  famous  custody 


‘Who  Wickedly  Is  Wise,  dr  Madly  Brave’ 


To  the  Editor: 

"The  Iran-Contra  Information 
Curve”  (editorial,  Jan.  U),  if  1  read  it 
right,  implies  that  Ronald  Reagan 
could  more  readily  solve  his  present 
problem  by  admitting  he  had  been  a 
fool  than  by  letting  the  world  go  on 
thinking  him  a  knave.  This  choice  you 
laid  before  the  President  (if  choice  in¬ 
deed  it  is)  roused  in  my  mind  long- 
dormant  echoes,  and  1  turned  to  my 
dictionary  of  quotations.  There  1  was 
at  once  bluntly  informed  that  "The 
world  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
fools  and  knaves.”  This  bold  asser¬ 
tion,  from  one  of  the  dukes  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  failed  to  say  which  of  the 
two,  if  either,  the  duke  preferred. 

Indeed,  none  of  the  great  minds  I 
found  in  my  dictionary  appeared  to 
have  strong  feelings  on  the  knave-fool 
controversy.  “Very  often,  say  what 
you  will,  a  knave  is  only  a  fool”  That 
was  Voltaire;  William  Hazlitt  varied 
this  to:  “1  am  always  afraid  of  a  fool 
One  cannot  be  sure  he  is  not  a  knave 
as  well.”  In.  a  poem  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds?  Wiflrcrr£-Bfoke-  crfiadS-" 
O  reader,  behold  the  Philosopher’s 

grave!  . 

He  was  bom  quite  a  Fool,  but  he- 
died  quite  a  Knave. 

Some  of  the  great  minds,  to  be  sure, 
found  distinctions  but  not  much  in  the 
hway  of  a  difference.  Lord  Chester- 
'  field,  who  seldom  felt  ill  equipped  to 
hand  out  advice,  was  content  with  a 
cursory  caution!^* Abhor  a  knave  and 
pity  a  fool"  But  "Mora  knave  than 
fool,"  said  Cervantes,  and  Marlowe 
echoed  this  thought,  adding,  "More 


the  serpent  than  the  dove.”  Pope,  in 
his  "Essay  on  Man,”  was  somewhat . 
less  pithy  than  his  wont: 

Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly 
brave, 

^  Is  but  the  more  aJooL  the  more  a . 

kndvei  -L  r  Z  V  A 

What  useful  wisdom,  then^can  the 
President  take  from  the  great  minds? 
Not  much.  I’d  say.  If  Mr.  Reagan 
chooses  to  be  thought  a  fool,  it  seems 
the  nation  will  carp  because  be  was 
not  more  of  a  knave.  And  vice,  alas, 
versa.  I  think  the  President  would  be 
best  advised  to  heed  Lord  Halifax 
(who  died  three  centuries  ago) :  “The 
eagerness  of  a  knave  maketh  him 
often  as  catchable  as  ignorance  ma¬ 
keth  a  fool”  Gordon  Sager 

n  100*7 


suit  None.'’  Not  quite.  While  the  Baby " 

M  case  is  the' first  in  this  country 
wherein  a  court  must  decide  custody 
between  "&  commissioning  couple  and 
a  repudiating  surrogate,  such  a  case,.. 

A.  v.  G,  was  tried  in  England  to  1978.  r 
It was  decided  first  at  the  trial  level  . 
by  a  judge  of  the  Family  Division  and  _• 
then  by  a  three-justice  panel  of  .the  . 
Court  of  Appeal  The  trial  awrt  held  .  : 
the  contract  unenforceable  "as  being 
against  public  policy"  on  the  ground  ^ 
that  “this  was  a  purported  contract 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a  child.-’ 

The  appellate  justices'  cast  even 
severer  aspersions  upon  It:  "a  totally  - 

inhumanproceeding. ’ ’  "a  bizarre  and 
unnatural  arrangement,”  "a  sordid 
commercial  bargain”  (Lord  Justice 
Ormrod,  who  is  also  a  physician),  and. 

"a  kind  of  baby-forming  operation,”  ..  . 
"a  guilty  bargain”  and  a  '.lamentable  . 
commercial  transaction”  (Lord  Jus¬ 
tice  Cumming-Bruce). 

Both  the  trial  and.  appellate  courts 
awarded  custody  to  the  surrogate1  .as 
the  child's  mother, but  they  differed.  .... 
as  to  whether  the  father  Should  have  _. 
visiting  rights.  With  some,  reluc-  •  ; 
tance,  the  trial  judge  decided  that  he 
should.  But  the  Court  of.  Appeal  '  -  ’ 
unanimously  held  that  heshould  not,  - .. 
reasoning  that  the  mother  should.be 
free  from  "interference  from  ah  ob¬ 
sessive  father.”  . 

The  opinions  of  the  four  judges  fiR  -. 
17  printed  pages,  but  were  not  put* 
lished  until  1985,  in  a  series  ofmnoffr  ; 
clal  reports  that  are  available  in  very  : 
few  law  libraries  in  this  country.  This  . 
unusual  circumstance  probably  ac-  ‘: 
counts  for  your  statement 
This  1978  jutficial  precedent  is  not 
the  last  word  on  surrogacy  in  Britain. 

In  1985,  Parliament  enacted  the  Sirr-1*  _ 
rogacy  Arrangements  Act,  which  for-"’  ’•*. 
bids,  under- penalty  of.  fine  and  fm:  ; 
prisonment,  advertisements  designed  Y 
to  bring  together  would-be  cbmmis-  ‘ 
stoning  couples  and  surrogates,  and ;  ' 
also  the  negotiating  or  making  of  sur¬ 
rogacy  arrangements  on  a  commer- 
Clal  basis.  .  Cyril  G.  Means-Jr.  .  •• 
New  York,  Jan:  i2,  ;1987  V 
The  writer  is  a  professor  at  the  New  - 
York  Law  School  ; 

Giftof LifeinChina  ^ 

To  the  Editor:  .  .  Y  •  ' 

Your  editorial  on  Baby  M  Took  a  r 
very  puritanical,  shortsighted,  sup-  . 
posedly  neutral  view.  But  you  ignore . ; 
historical  precedent  '"Y 

In  China,  it  has.  been  a  time-hon¬ 
ored  tradition  for  a.  woman  to  a  . 
family  with  many  children  of  her  own 
to  give  one  of  the  later  bom  to  a  sister  '••• 
or  relative  unable  to  bear  children.  ,  - 
I  first  heard  of  this  practice  15  years 
ago,  when  I  was  living^  to  Asia  J ,  was  J 

could  benefit,  'Rotf5  one  woman  could  .' 
give  another  a  chance  at  motherhood 
that  nature  had  denied. 

Of  course,  to  such  cases,  maney  did 
notchangehands,ButIthinkitpoints 
up  an  aspect  of  this  situation  you  ig-  - 
no  re:  tbe  gift  of  life  to  a  potentially 
good  mother  —  a  woman  unable  to 
bear  children  —  whose  commitment 
may  be  just  as  strong  as  that  of  the  ~ 
natural  mother.  April  Klimley 
New  York,  Jan.  12,  1987 


Has  Liu  the  Justice  Been  Silenced  by  Beijing? 


To  the  Editor: 

One  sad  result  of  die  student 
demonstrations  in  China  has  been  the 
denunciation  of  intellectuals.  Of  all 
the  casualties,  the  most  significant  is 
perhaps  the  expulsion  from  the  Com¬ 


to  go,  or  was  it  a  self-imposed  exile? 

I  first  got  to  know  him  in  the  fall  of 
1982,  when  he  was  on  a  tour  of  the 
United  States,  and  visited  my  New 
York  apartment  A  writer  of  the  so- 
caUed  "reportage  literature,”  he  was 
interested  in  the  nonfiction  novel  and 
the  new  journalism,  and  we  had  ah  in-  ' 


Go  Back  to  Old  Colors 
On  New  York  Plates 


To  the  Editor: 

Lois  Greene  Stone  (Op-Ed,  Jan.  10)* 
reported  charming  sentimental  rea¬ 
sons  for  opposing  New  York  State's 
license-plate  color  change  from 
orange  and  blue-black  to  red,  white 
and  blue. 

There  are  also  practical  reasons: 

« Readability:  License  plates  are 
useful  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
readable.  Esthetics  should  have  a 
lower  priority.  Nothing  is  more  read¬ 
able  than  the  blue-black  and  orange 
combination.  The  new  plates  cannot 
be  read  so  easily  or  from  as  great  a 
"distance. 

•  Cost:  Three  colors  (white,  red 
and  blue)  cost  more  than  two  (blue- 
black  and  orange). 

Let's  go  back  to  blue-black  and 
orange.  For  Ms.  Stone's  sentimental 
reasons.  And  for  the  foregoing  practi¬ 
cal  ones.  E.  L.  Deckinger 

Jamaica,  Queens,  Jan.  11,  1987 


munist  Party  of  the  renowned  writer 
Liu  Binyan  (news  story,  Jan.  14). 

Mr.  Liu,  a  roving  correspondent  for 
The  People's  Daily,  whose  specialty 
is  exposes  of  corrupt  officials,  is 
widely  known  as  Liu  Qingtian  (Liu 
the  Justice).  Immensely  popular 
among  readers,  despite  constant 
criticism  from  conservative  quarters 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Liu  has 
nevertheless,  until  now,  had  the  back¬ 
ing  of  his  paper,  the  powerful  party 
organ.  It  is  said  local  officials  shiver 
at  the  news  of  his  coming  visits. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  on  Dec.  29  to  be 
exact,  in  a  Beijing  hotel  He  told  me 
he  was  going  to  Hainan  Island  in  the 
south  for  a  long  resL  Was  he  ordered 


tense  discussion  of  Truman  Capote 
and  Norman  Mailer,  Jimmy  Breslfo 
and  Pete  HamilL  Mr.  Liu  reads  Rus¬ 
sian  and  English.  His  1979  expose 
"Between  Man  and  Demon”  has  be- . 
come  a  modern  Chinese  classic. 

It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  China  and 
to  the  Chinese  people  if  this  man  of 
'talent  and  courage  Is  once  again  si-  . 
lenced,  as  he  was  for  the  21  years 
from  the  1957  ahtirightist  campaign 
to  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
in  1978.  Timothy  Tung 

New  York,  Jan.  14,  1987. 
The  writer  is  associate  professor  and 
China  specialist  at  the  library  of  the 
City  College 'of  New  York. 


Education  Dept.  Loan  Program  Isn’t  Student  Aid,  but  Batik  Aid 


To  the  Editor: 

It  took  the  perverse  logic  of  late- 
19th-century  coal  bosses  to  turn  an 
extra  profit  by  forcing  employees  to 
purchase  the  necessary  tools  of  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  company.  It  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  find  this  same  logic 
practiced  by  the  current  Federal  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Disappointing,  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Education  Secretary  William 
J.  Bennett's  proposal  to  replace  stu¬ 
dent-aid  grants  with  $50,000  bank 
loans  at  market  rates  is  the  case  in 
point  (news  story.  Jan.  2). 

In  the  long  litany  of  industrial  ex¬ 
ploitations  and  injustices,  the  com¬ 
pany  policy  of  charging  miners  for 
the  explosives  to  perform  their  jobs 
has  ahvays.seemed  among  the  mean¬ 
est  !  suppose  it  was  justified  by  some ' 
cost  accountant  on  the  ground  that.it 
would  discourage  frivolous  or  waste¬ 
ful  use  of  dynamite.  Besides,  didn’t 
the  miners  benefit  financially  from 
the  use  of  these  explosives?  Why 
shouldn't  the  users  pay? 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must  ■ 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


As  the  American  economy  continues  Bennett  proposal  is  to  force  students 
to  shift  from  manufacturing  to  infor-  and  their  farniiies-to  patronize  this' 
(nation  processing,  higher  education  market.  The  money  boys  are  assured  - 

—  that  is,  human-capital  development  a  steady  flow  of  excess  profits 

—  is  as  essential  to  the  economy's  through  a  combination  of  Federal  . 
health  as  simple  literacy  was  several  guarantees  *  and  Internal  "Revenue  ^  ‘ 
decades  ago.  Higher  education  bears  Service  coDectiofL  .. 

much  the  same  relationship  to.the.in-  .  _  .  _Thq  whole  thing  is~  reminiscent  of 
formation  economy  as  coal  and  steel  .  President  Hoover’s  firm  opposition  to 
did  to  the  old  industrial  economy.  A  agricultural  aid  becauseit  would  hefo 
college  education  has  become  abso-  desperately  needy  farmers,  while  at 
lutely  necessary  to  gain  access  to  the  the  same  tune  he  favored  a  Federal 
good  jobs  and  the  good  life.  bailout  of  the  bankers  —  and  ft  smells' 

Mr.  Bennett’s  student-loan  pro-  just  as  bad.  Robert  M.  Nielsen  \ 

gram  isn’t  student  aid  at  all  hut  bank  Washington,  Jan.  13,  1987  •  ^ . . 

aid.  The  very  necessity  of  higher  The  writer  is  higher-educatipn  assistr 
education  has  created  a  vast  market  ant  to  the  president  of  the  American  :• 
for  these  loans,  and  the  effect  of  tiie  Federation  of  Teachers. 
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How  Should  We  Celebrate  the  Constitution? 


By  .Rodney  A.  SmoHa 


I  f  a  new  Democratic  Congress  were 
to  make  a  difference  in  only  one  j 
thing,  it  probably  ought  to  be  in  ' 
President. Reagan's  plan  for  a  "Star  * 
Wars’:  strategic  defense.  Now  the  1 
Pentagon  is  talking  of  deploying  ele-  { 
ments  of  such  a  defense  in  the  early  1 
1990’s  —  a  dubious  notion,  that  Con-  1 
gress  should  dispel  promptly  and  1 
firmly.  i 

The  motives  behind  the  Pentagon  1 
statements,  some  of  them  by  Caspar  1 
Weinberger,  the  Defense  Secretary,  ’ 
seem  plainly  political.  Promising  ! 
early  deployment  might  make  it  1 
more  difficult  for  members  of  Con-  I 
gross  to  oppose  or  cut  back  Star  Wars  J 
appropriations.  It  might  also  give  the 
project  more  credibility  and  momen¬ 
tum  within  a  skeptical  public,  just  ^ 
when  a  scandal-weakened  Adminis-  < 
t ration  faces  a  new  Congress  in  the  \ 
control  of  the  Democrats.  1 

But  no  evidence  of  technological  1 
breakthroughs  that  could  speed  up  1 
deployment  has  been  offered.  As  re-  1 
cently  as  last  fall,  the  Administration  ! 
was  making  arms  control  offers  on  1 
its  own  assumption  that  strategic  de-  ] 
tense  deployment  was  at  least  10  1 
years  away.  The  weight  of  scientific  ] 
opinion  outside  the  Administration 
holds  that  an  effective  strategic  de- 
tense  cannot  be  deployed  until  well  1 
into  the  future  —  if  ever.  ' 

Senators  William  Proxmire  of  Wis-  ! 
consin  and  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisi-  1 
ana  —  neither  can  be  accused  of  being  1 
soft  on  defense  or  military  needs  —  al¬ 
ready  have  voiced  strong  opposition  to  j 
the  Pentagon’s  hurry-up  offensive. 
Both  are  Democratic  members  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of. the  Appro-  ; 
priations  Committee.  ! 

The  two  Senators  said  at  a  news 
conference  that  even  if  partial  de-  ; 
ploymeni  were  feasible  for  the  early 
1990‘s,  it  would  cost  far  too  much  —  1 

perhaps  $100  billion,  some  experts  j 
have  suggested.  The  Senators  also  ex-  | 
pressed  doubt  that  the  weapons  in¬ 
volved  could  be  fully  developed  so 
soon,  and  suggested  that  the  Soviets  ] 
could  counter  those  weapons  rela-  ] 
lively  cheaply  —  with  Take  missiles  j 
and  decoys,  for  example,  or  by  at¬ 
tacking  the  satellites  that  would  con¬ 
trol  the  defensive  system.  i 

Just  to  place  those  satellites  in 
orbit  —  an  early  phase  of  any  space- 
based,  defense  system  -r-.  wotiki.re: 
quir^>%i|d Oft  fege 
hav^avayabfe  for  yeacs  tp.  come,  _r 
Senator  Proxinire  said.  Arid  Penta¬ 
gon  officials  already  are  saying  that 
if  they  move  ahead  with  early  Stars 
Wars  deployment,  the  U.S.  will  have 
to  retreat  from  arms  control  pro¬ 
posals  it  has  placed  on  the  table  at 
Geneva.  These  are  reasons  enough 
for  Congress  to  prevent  a  Pentagon 
crash  program  to  bring  into  being  j 
something  it  could  call  a  strategic  de¬ 
fense  within  the  next  few  years.  An¬ 
other,  more  important,  reason  is  that 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 

As  we  commemorate  in  1987 
gwL  the  200th  anniversary 
S  wL  of  the  Constitution,  we 

-  MfJL-  will  inevitably  be 
.  M  pulled  toward  two  se- 
JL  ductive  but  ultimately 

inappropriate  impulses.  We  will  be 
tempted,  first,  to  trivialize  the  event 
—  to  turn  it  into  a  glitzy  collage  of 
fireworks,  essay  contests  and  30  sec¬ 
ond  television  moments.  We  will  be 

tempted,  second,  to  politicize  the 
event  —  to  turn  it  into  a  competition 
over  who  can  most  cleverly  co-opt  the 
language  of  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
the  service  of  a  modern  political 
agenda.  If  we  are  not  to  allow  our 
commemoration  to  degenerate  into 
so  much  nostalgic  bicentennial  goo, 
nor  allow  it  to  disintegrate  into  raw 
partisan  contests,  how  then  should  we 
celebrate  the  achievement  of  these 
200  years? 

We  might  begin  by  reflecting  on  the 
wonderful  power  and  resonance  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  living  document  —  a 
document  that  retains  a  remarkable 
hold  on  our  consciousness,  incessantly 
challenging,  vexing,  cajoling  and  spur¬ 
ring  the  American  spirit  We  should  . 
use  this  anniversary  to  engage  in  pa-  | 
triolic  and  political  reflection  in  a  f 
larger  and  deeper  sense :  the  bicenten-  ( 
nial  of  the  Constitution  invites  us  to  re-  ' 
fleet  with  thoughtful,  self-critical  pride 
on  200  years  of  robust  cultural  dia¬ 
logue  about  most  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  identity.  And  perhaps 
more  importantly,  the  bicentennial  in¬ 
vites  us  to  look  to  the  future  in  the 
truly  long  sense,  much  as  our  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  did,  to  ask  what  sort  of 
America  we  wish  to  leave  to  posterity. 

Throughout  this  year,  our  national 
attention  will  repeatedly  be  drawn  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  in¬ 
terpret  the  language  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  literally,  with  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  original  intention  of  the 
Framers,  or  whether  we  should  ap¬ 
proach  the  document  more  expan¬ 
sively,  with  an  emphasis  on  how  the 
many  ambiguous  and  open-ended 
phrases  of  the  text  may  be  put  to  the 
service  of  evolving  contemporary 
values.  As  pari  of  this  debate  we  will 
inevitably  hear  many  impassioned 
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Rodney  A  Smoffa  is  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  law  at  the  Arkansas  University 
Law  School. 


A  Visitor’s  Glimpse 
Of  South  Africa 


By  Keith  H.  Hammonds 


There  is  a  place  in  South 
Africa,  on  the  south 
coast,  where  the  waves 
thrash  and  the  whales 
come  to  mate,  and 
from  the  shore  you  can 
see  their  humps  and  their  tails  slap¬ 
ping  the  waves.  The  rocks  merge  into 
forest,  which  thickens  and  turns  and 
climbs  into  sturdy  green  hills. 

It  is  a  beautiful  place. 

This  is  what  1  said  when  I  was 
asked,  during  my  six  months  in  South 
Africa,  "What  do  you  think  of  our 
country?”  It  was  the  first  thing  South 
Africans  asked  when  they  discovered 
they  were  talking  to  an  American.  “It 
is  a  beautiful  place,”  1  answered,  and 
they  went  away  satisfied  that  they 
had  met  a  sensible  foreigner  who  un¬ 
derstood  their  country. 

I  gave  this  answer  because  it  was  a 
lot  of  work  to  explain  the  real  answer. 
It  was  a  lot  of  work,  first,  because  it 
took  time  to  decide  what  I  did  think  of 
such  a  strange  land  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  if  1  said  what  I  thought.  South 
Africans  told  me  I  was  wrong.  “You 
are  being  stupid,”  they  would  say.  So 
r  must  be  forgiven  if  I  too  often  gave 
.the  easy  answer. 

I  was  told  that,  as  an  American 


Congress 
should 
prevent 
this  dubious 
plan 


the  Reagan  Administration  —  near¬ 
ing  the  end  of  its  incumbency  and 
drastically  reduced  in  public  confi¬ 
dence  —  Should  not  be  permitted  to 
commit  the  nation  any  further  to 
strategic  defense. 

Once  final,  such  a  commitment 
would  be  a  dramatic  change  in  strate¬ 
gic  doctrine  dating  back  to  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration.  It  probably 
would  touch  off  a  defensive  arms 
race  as  costly  as  the  offensive  arms 
race.  It  would  end  the  prospect  for  a 
major  arms  control  agreement  any 
time  soon.  A  fully  effective  population 
defense,  moreover,  probably  never 
will  be  possible;  and  it’s  not  even 
clear  that  a  partial  defense  or  a  point 
defense  of  American  retaliatory  mis¬ 
siles  would  be  worth  the  lime  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  develop  and  deploy  it 

A  new  president  will  take  office  in 
two  years.  He  may  be  a  Democrat. 
Even  if  not,  he  may  have  an  entirely 
different  view  of  nuclear  strategy, 
and  of  the  evolution  of  Soviet-Amer- 
ican  relations.  He  may  see  strategic 
defense  —  as  former  President  Nixon 
does  —  as  a  super-bargaining  chip  to 
be  used  in  a  grand  compromise  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Soviets'  offensive  missile  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Mr.  Reagan's  own  proposals  to  the 
Soviets  —  notably  his  suggestion  at 
Iceland  that  each  side  adhere  to  ihe 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  for  10 
years  —  allowed  his  successor  proper 
latitude  and  flexibility.  But  a  crash 
program  to  deploy  in  the  early  1990's 
would  limit  that  successor's  national 
security  choices,  make  it  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reverse,  modify  or  delay  die 
move  to  strategic  defense  and  prob¬ 
ably  foreclose  arms  control  initiatives 
he  might  have  wished  to  pursue. 

Strategic  defense  research  should 
continue,  both  to  pursue  at  an  orderly 
pace  the  technological  possibilities, 
and  to  guard  against  a  surprised. 
Soviet  “break-out”  in  defense  tech¬ 
nology.  But  why  should  a  Democratic 
Congress  allow  Mr.  Reagan's  Star 
Ware  dream,  with  all  its  predictable 
and  unknown  consequences,  to  be  im¬ 
posed  —  like  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
or  the  current,  budget  deficit  —  eftiier 
on  his  successor  or  on  the  American 
future?  • 


It  is 

beautiful. 

Its  people 
remain  deaf 
to  the 
world. 


journalist,  I  encouraged  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  lies  and  half-truths  about 
South  Africa.  Reporters  told  America 
too  much  of  violence,  politics  and  ha¬ 
tred,  and  nothing  of  all  the  good 
things  that  happen,  of  South  Africa’s 
day-to-day  racial  harmony. 

This  propensity  to  blame  world 
opinion  on  the  media  saddened  me.  I 
explained  that  foreign  journalists  do 
not  invent  lies  about  South  Africa, 
that  correspondents  anywhere  report 
what  they  do  because  it  happens  and 
because  they  judge  it  to  be  important 
to  someone.  Journalists  have  not  re¬ 
ported  good  news,  it  is  true,  but  that  is 
because  the  only  good  news  there  is 
when  something  doesn't  happen. 

I  was  told,  too,  that  Americans  are 
hypocritical  when  they  criticize  South 
Africa,  that  there  is  racism  in  the 
United  Slates—  in  the  slums  of  Har¬ 
lem  and  In  the  suburbs  of  Fairfield 


Keith  Jf.  Hammonds  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  stay  in  South  Africa, 
where  he  was.  an  economics  reporter. 
for:  Business  Day.  a  South  African. 
paper. 


calls  for  a  return  to  respect  for  Ihe 
primacy  of  the  document  and  fidelity 
to  the  intent  of  those  who  created  it. 

If,  as  Lincoln  said,  law  is  the  politi¬ 
cal  religion  of  American  life,  then  we 
might  see  these  calls  as  pleas  to  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  primacy  of  our  secular 
scripture  —  a  form  of  “constitutional 
fundamentalism.”  In  its  most  extreme 
form,  this  fundamentalism  empha- 


Cmhy  Hull 


County.  South  Africans  commonly 
equate  their  black  homelands  with 
the  American  reservations  lor  Native 
American  Indians,  and  the  current 
era  of  political  reform  —  such  as  it  is 

—  with  the  catharsis  that  marked  the 
American,  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  1960's.- And  it  is  a  fair  bet  that 
many  South  Africans  felt  vindicated, 
in  a  way,  by  last  months’  racial  at¬ 
tack  in  Howard  Beach. 

These  kind  of  arguments,  it  seemed 
to  me,  reflected  a  fundamental  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  United  States 

—  as  well  as  a  tragic  attempt  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  society  that  otherwise  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stomach. 

Americans,  I  replied,  are  fasci¬ 
nated  by  South  Africa  because  we  are 
shocked  that  one  race  can  so  domi¬ 
nate  and  abuse  others.  Most  Amer¬ 
icans  believe  that  they  live  in  a  truly 
multiracial  society,  where  the  same 
opportunities  exist  for  aU.  No  matter 
that  these  opportunities  often  do  not 
exist,  that  economic  racism  often  has 
the  same  force  as  legislated  racism: 
Americans  believe  they  da  They  also 
believe,  correctly,  that  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  in  South  Africa  except 
white  opportunity. 

I  said  Americans  do  not  understand 
why  nothing  seems  to  be  changing  in 
South  Africa.  They  are  accustomed  to 
finding  instant- gratification  or,  fail¬ 
ing  that,  to  finding  some  evidence  of  a 
working  democratic  process.  The  evi¬ 
dence  in  South  Africa  says  a  white 
minority  rules  a  black  majority  more 
or  less  on  its  own  terms,  and  the  same 
evidence  suggests  that  the  same 
white  minority  is  pretty  content  with 
its  lot.  Americans  do  not  understand 
why  so  few  whites  protest,  why  the 
elected  National  Party  still  domi¬ 
nates.  Nor  do  they  comprehend  the 
limits  on  personal  freedom  chat  exist 
in  what  appears,  at  first  glance,  as  a 
first-world  society  much  like  their 
own. 

J  was  told,  often,  that  six  months  in 
South  Africa  was  not  long  enough  to 
understand  the  problems  South  Af¬ 
ricans  have  dealt  with  for  many 
years.  But  it  doesn't  take  a  lifetime  to 
comprehend  most  of  these  problems. 
One  knows  discrimination  and  pov¬ 
erty,  pettiness  and  greed,  fear  and  in¬ 
justice  when  one  sees  it 

Since  returning  to  the  United 
States,  I  have  been  asked  what  I 
thought  of  South  Africa.  I  have  told 
questioners  it  is  a  beautiful  place. 
And  I  have  said  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  I  admire  and  respect  and  miss 
very  much. 

But  I  also  have  told  them  that  South 
Africans  think  what  they  want,  and 
care  less  and  less  what  others  think  if 
their  views  are  not  convenient  I  have 
said  that  white  South  Africans  are 
loath  to  listen  to  the  outside  world,  be¬ 
cause  what  the  outside  world  thinks 
threatens  a  way  of  life  that  is  easy,  to 
accept  and  perpetuate  and  difficult  to 
reject  From  all  l  have  seen,  the  spirit 
of  change  necessary  in  any  society  to 
foster  real,  lasting  reform  is  largely 
absent  among  South  Africans.  They 
do  not  want  to  listen,  because  they  do 
not  want  to  change.  -  U 


sizes  not  only  the  primacy  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  but  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  interpret  it  for  himself,  until 
through  litigation  the  force  of  a  bind¬ 
ing  legal  judgment  dictates  otherwise. 

A  number  of  scholars  have  noted 
the  possible  parallel  between  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Scripture.  In  religious 
traditions,  authority  comes  from  God 
and  Is  manifest  in  his  written  word, 
the  scriptural  text;  in  our  secular 
tradition,  authority  cotnes  from  the ' 
people  and  is  manifest  in  their  writ¬ 
ten  word,  the  Constitution. 

Now,  in  neither  case  is  it  quite  right 
that  in  the  beginning  was  the  word  — 
something  proceeded  the  word,  ah  es¬ 
sence  greater  than  the  word  -—  but  the 
word,  nevertheless,  is  a  profound  and 
revered  manifestation  of  that  essence. 
We  do  encase  the  constitutional 
parchment  in  glass,  as  if  it  were  a  sa¬ 
cred  text,  and  place  it  in  reverential 
public  display,  as  if  it  were  a  holy 
relic.  The  Bicentennial  Commission 
wants  50  million  hand-sized  copies  of 
the  Constitution  distributed  this  year, 
like  so  many  holy  cards. 

The  comparison  to  a  religious  text 
does  not  resolve  the  interpretation  de¬ 
bate,  however.  It  only  brings  it  into 
somewhat  sharper  relief.  For  within 
most  Western  religious  traditions,  at 
least,  there  has  always  been  a  conflict 
over  the  role  of  the  sacred  text  Rival 
interests  have  disagreed  about  what 
happened  on  Sinai  —  whether  God 
gave  Moses  only  a  written  Torah  or 
whether  He  also  transmitted  an  oral 
Torah  to  be  handed  down  by  the  rab¬ 
bis  as  an  independent  source  of  divine 
law.  With  many  gradations  of  empha¬ 
sis,  Protestants  have  tended  to  place 
greater  primacy  of  authority  in  the 
scriptural  text  than  Roman  Catholics. 
Orthodox  Sunni  Moslems  believe  that 
the  Koran  is  supplemented  by  an  oral 
tradition,  while  fundamentalist  Mos¬ 
lems  advocate  a  “back  to  the  Koran” 
movement 


Which  approach  should  we  take  to¬ 
ward  our  secular  text  the  Constitu¬ 
tion?  Fundamentalist  constitutional 
methodology  cannot  be  cavalierly 
dismissed,  for  it  quite  clearly  taps 
into  a  forceful  wellspring  of  Amer¬ 
ican  sentiment  —  impulses  that  obvi¬ 
ously  remain  influential  in  our  consti¬ 
tutional  unconscious.  Fundamental¬ 
ism  has  its  appeal,  an  appeal  that  de¬ 
fines  itself  against  the  perceived  anti- 
Semdcratic.'  Oracular,  elitist  ■  arro¬ 
gance  o!  the  judiciary. 

In  responding  to  constitutional  fun¬ 
damentalism,  it  wilt  not  do  to  rely  on 
tradition,  judicial  or  otherwise.  For 


By  asking 
what  sort 
of  America 
we  want 
to  leave 
to  posterity. 


tradition  is  precisely  what  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  discards.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  however,  it  will  not  do  for 
the  fundamentalist  to  rely  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  text.  For  the  constitutional 
text,  like  a  scriptural  text,  never  es¬ 
tablishes  how  the  text  itself  is  to  be 
read.  The  methodology,  strict  or  lib¬ 
eral,  with  which  we  read  a  written 
document  always  comes  from  outside 
the  document 

Since  history  should  be  at  least 
some  guide  to  our  chinking  during  this 
year,  perhaps  some  key  to  resolving 
the  interpretation  debate  may  be 
found  in  the  events  of  200  years  ago. 


Not  as 
a  sacred 
text. 


History  seems  to  send  us  two  impor¬ 
tant  messages. 

First,  it  is  impassible  to  discern, 
with  any  meaningful  certainty,  what 
the  views  of  the  Framers  would  be  on 
most  of  the  specific  narrow  issues  of 
our  day.  If  we  could  by  some  Steven 
Spielberg  miracle  transport  James 
Madison  or  Alexander  Hamilton  to  to¬ 
night's  MacNeil/Lehrer  News  Hour, 
they  would  admonish  us  to  struggle 
with  these  problems  on  our  own,  and 
not  to  look  to  them  for  perfect  wis¬ 
dom  . 

Second,  history  is  very  revealing  of 
the  character  of  the  Framers.  They 
looked  to  the  future  with  the  free¬ 
wheeling  option  with  which  Amer¬ 
icans  have  always  looked  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  with  that  peculiar  American 
combination  of  pragmatism  and 
idealism.  They  understood  that 
America  is  not  merely  a  city  on  the 
hill,  but  a  city  on  the  make. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  his  80's; 
George  Washington  had  already  as¬ 
cended  to  his  unique  sainthood  as  ihe 
wise  and  imposing  Father  of  our 
Country.  But  with  a  few  exceptions 
the  men  at  Philadelphia  were  men  of 
youth,  filled  with  a  fidgeting  restless 
energy.  They  were  entrepreneurial, 
constantly  looking  westward  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  embark  on  the  grand  enter¬ 
prise  of  nation-building,  men  filled 
with  a  sense  of  the  promise  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  brash 
30;  James  Madison,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  intellectual  architects,  was  36; 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  gave  the 
document  its  organizational  elegance 
and  literary  polish,  was  35.  They  were 
acutely  sensitive  to  posterity.  John 
Rutledge  stated  that  “as  we  are  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  a  great  empire, 
we  ought  to  take  a  permanent  view  of 
the  subject  and  not  look  at  the  present 
moment  only."  James  Wilson  admon¬ 
ished  his  colleagues  to  remember 
“that  we  are  providing  a  Constitution 
for  future  generations  and  not  merely 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
menL” 

Madison  directed  that  his  notes  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  were  not 
to  be  published  until  after  his  death. 
Noting  that  “the  debates  and  inciden¬ 
tal  decisions  of  the  Convention  can 
have  no  authoritative  character”  for 
interpreting  the  Constitution,  he  ef- 
fectivefyiesttfiedto  hisreverencefor 
the  text.  This  was  not,  however,  a 
slavish  devotion  to  the  words  on  the 
parchment  but  a  celebration  of  their 
living  promise.-  For  him,  the  docu¬ 
ment  "was  nothing  more  than  the 
draft  of  a  plan,  nothing  but  a  dead  let¬ 
ter,  until  life  and  validity  were 
breathed  into  it  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.”  Aware  "that  difficulties  and 
differences  of  opinion  might  occa¬ 
sionally  arise  in  expounding  terms 
and  phrases  necessarily  used  in  such 
a  charter,"  he  wrote  that  it  would 
“require  a  regular  course  of  practice 
to  liquidate  and  settle  the  meaning  of 
some  of  them." 

Neither  the  pragmatic  nor  the 
idealistic  strains  of  the  American 
character  will  ever  be  genuinely  com¬ 
fortable  with  a  crimped  and  nig¬ 
gardly  reading  of  the  constitutional 
text.  Fundamentalism  trivializes  the 
Constitution;  it  saps  the  document  of 
its  awesome  resonance  and  power. 
The  Framers  were  men  of  intellec¬ 
tual  substance,  but  they  were  also 
men  of  ‘'substance’'  in  the  sense  of 
18th  century  culture  —  men  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  politics,  men  of  business  and 
world  affairs.  They  created  a  docu¬ 
ment  designed  to  force  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  constantly  mediate  the  past 
and  future,  the  conservative  and  the 
liberal,  to  forever  wrestle  over  mat¬ 
ters  of  principle,  to  never  surrender 
optimism,  to  never  lay  aside  our  col¬ 
lective  continuing  dialogue  over  what 


it  means  to  be  an  American. 


Sam  May  Not  Play  It  Again 


By  Matthew  L.  Miller 


You  won’t  find  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  edit  Humphrey 
Bogart’s  films  on  Con¬ 
gress's  agenda  right 
now.  But  if  pending 
legislation  to  ban  aQ 
cigarette  advertisements  is  enacted, 
you  may  want  to  Beta  max  “Casa¬ 
blanca”  before  the  Government  gets 
to  II 

Why  the  worry?  A  well-meaning 
coalition  —  including  public  health 
groups  as  reputable  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cancer  Society  —  says  that  ad¬ 
vertisements  make  smoking  look  so 
attractive  that  we  can’t  afford  to  be 
exposed  to  their  influence.  Yet 
Bogie's  suave  way  of  lighting  up  on 
the  late  show  surely  does  as  much  to 
glamorize  cigarettes  as  the  Marlboro 
Man.  If  one  has  to  go,  doesn-’t  tbe 
other?  Respect  for  the  First 
Amendment  should  stop  Congress 
from  taking  either  of  these  dramatic 
moves. 

It  may  not  be  immediately  clear 
why  today's  proposed  legislation 
should  be  ihe  cause  for  legal  debate. 
Most  of  us  recall  that  cigarette  ads  on 
radio  and  television  were  banned  long 
ago,  and  the  courts  found  that  ban  to 
be  constitutional.  At  a  glance,  this 


Will  they 
ban  Bogie, 
the  smoker? 


Matthew  L  Miller,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Columbia  Law  School  fast 
year,  is  a  businessman. 


new  campaign  is  simply  an  attempt 
to  finish  the  job. 

Constitutional  law,  however,  has 
evolved  in  the  interim.  When  the  1971 
ban  was  upheld,  advertisements  and 
other  forms  of  commercial  speech 
were  thought  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  stand  outside  the 
realm  of  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion.  The  mere  “hawking  of  wares” 
was  not  considered  the  kind  of  so¬ 
cially  vital  communication  that  the 
Constitution's  guarantees  were 
meant  to  foster. 

This  essentially  snobbish  view  — 
under  which  the  courts  in  effect  ra¬ 
tioned  out  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  according  to  how  “worthwhile”  a 
speaker  was  judged  to  be  —  was  jetti¬ 
soned  in  a  landmark  1976  case. 

By  focusing  on  the  rights  of 
those  who  listen  to  .commercial  mes¬ 
sages  rather  than  on  the  motives  of 
those  who  utter  them,  the  Supreme 
Court  concluded  that  a  ban  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  legal  product  pro¬ 
foundly  threatened  First  Amendment 
values. 

The  cardinal  principle  promoted  by 


free  speech  was  seen  to  be  at  stake: 
Government  cannot  be  permitted  to 
sway  its  citizens  by  limiting  the 
points  of  view  available  to  them. 
Though  the  precise  formulation  of 
this  conclusion  has  varied  in  the 
years  since,  the  Court  has  repeatedly 
affirmed  its  importance. 

Thus,  the  unlikely  link  between  the 
Marlboro  Man  and  Bogan.  If  the  de¬ 
sire  to  change  our  minds  about  smok¬ 
ing  is  allowed  to  justify  a  ban  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  what  is  there  in  principle  to 
prevent  the  Government  from  inter- 
ferring  with  every  communication 
that  makes  smoking  look  like  fun? 

Movies  in  which  happy  lovers  share 
a  smoke  could  be  edited;  heroines 
who  puff  in  novels  could  be  excised; 
Noel  Coward's  plays  might  become 
downright  illegal  to  stage.  No  doubt 
the  proponents  of  a  ban  would  stop 
short  of  tampering  with  every  work 
of  stage,  screen  and  literature.  The 
logic  of  their  proposal,  however,  is  not 
so  restrained. 

The  traditional  priorities  of  the 
First  Amendment  counsel  these 
health  groups  to  respond  to  the  de¬ 
tested  ads,  not  to  silence  them. 
Educational  advertising  and  stronger 
warnings  on  cigarette  packages  are 
just  two  measures  they  can  promote 
to  spread  the  word  that  smoking  kills. 

But  to  say  instead  that  we  shouldn't 
be  free  to  hear  about  what  we’re  still 
free  to  do  is  the  first  step  toward  ban¬ 
ning  Bogie.  And  no  one  —  not  even  the 
most  passionate  antismoker  —  could 
want  that  □ 
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Judith  Ivey  and  Blythe  Danner  discuss  problems  in  an  ice-cream  parlor  in  a  scene  from  “Brighton  Beach  Memoirs,’ 
based  on  the  play  by  Neil  Simon.  "It  was  a  fun  time  for  me,  going  back,1  he  says. 

Woody  Allen  and  Neil  Simon 


By  AVERY  CORMAN 

n  i ho  boardwalk  in  the 
1940  s.  dancers  did  The 
'Lindy  to  music  from  a 
juke  box  in  fronl  of 
"Meyer's  Knishcs." 

Nearby  was  i'n*»  Takce-Cup  stand 
where  you  bought  chow  mein  served 
in  s  clip  made  our  of  noodles.  You  ate 
the  chow  mem.  then  you  ate  the  cup. 
The  burs  featured  a  kind  of  juke  box 
with  a  screen  that  played  "suundies." 
short  subjects  of  big  bands  playing 
i heir  hits,  like  Artie  Shaw  and  his  Or¬ 
chestra  doing  "Star  Dust."  The  lamp¬ 
post  lights  along  the  boardwalk  were 
painted  black  on  the  side  facing  ihe 
ocean  so  as  not  to  be  a  beacon  for 
German  submarines.  II  a  German 
plane  ever  flew  overhead  you  would 
have  spoiled  it  for  sure  with  your  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  nf  enemy  aircraft 
silhouettes.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  1 
could  fill  this  article  with  references 
wmy  chirdhood  m  •rtTP-dfUO-s  during- 
the  war.  of  Rockaway  at  that  lime,  uf 
the  sounds,  the  textures. 

Why  does  that  time  have  such  a 
hold  on  writers?  Why  do  we  have  con: 
currently  the  evocative  "Brighton 
Beach  Memoirs,"  written  by  Neil 
Simon  from  his  Broadway  hit.  di¬ 
rected  for  the  screen  by  Gene  Saks, 
and  the  lyrical  and  delicious  "Radio 
Days."  set  in  that  very  Rockaway  of 
the  1940's,  written  and  directed  by 
Woody  Allen9 

Both  of  these  movies  deal  with  gen¬ 
erally  the  same  period  of  time,  both 
are  set  in  residential  beach  areas, 
both  deal  with  childhood  in  struggling 
Jewish  families.  Bui  lei  us  not  pre¬ 
sume  any  trend  toward  a  new  genre 
of  "Jewish  beach  movie"  here.  For 
all  the  similarilies  nf  setting  they  are 
quite  different,  each  a  highly  personal 
view  of  the  writer.  As  to  why  Neil 
Simon  and  Woody  Allen  would  both  be 
attracted  to  this  material,  1  think  ihe 
years  of  the  Depression  and  World 
War  If  were  a  particularly  dramatic 
time  to  be  a  child.  If  you  were  a 
writer  who  grew  up  then,  at  some 
poini  in  your  career  you  hove  to  deal 
with  that  time,  lhai  material,  those 
roots. 

Movies  have  a  special  quality  as  an 
art  form  to  almost  physically  trans¬ 
port  us  to  another  time,  to  preserve  a 
period  so  that  we  can  literally  sec  it. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  sat  in  movie 
houses  like  the  Locw's  Paradise  in 
the  Bronx:  now.  ironically,  that 
period  is  nf  another  lime  and  they  are 
making  movies  about  it.  For  Neil 
Simon  and  Woody  Allen  it  is  within 
their  vision  to  tell  us  the  lime  was 
simpler  and  more  innocent.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  film,  that  simplicity 
and  innocence  is  made  palpable.  We 
can  see  it  in  the  clothing  people  wore, 
the  hair  styles,  the  decor  nr  the  rooms 
they  inhabited. 

In  "Radio  Days."  opening  Friday. 
Woody  Allen  uses  the  importance  of 
radio  in  our  lives  in  the  HMO’s  as  ihe 


spine  for  a  sight  and  sound'  poem 
about  his  early  years  and  the  icons  of 
ihat  period.  He  weaves  fictionalized 
events  from  his  boyhood  with  fantasy 
stones  of  Ihe  Stork  Club  crowd.  The 
cast  of  Woody  Alien  regulars  has 
taken  on  the  comedic  character  of 
Presion  Sturgcs  s  ensembles.  Among 
the  performers,  we  have  Mia  Farrow 
doing  another  dazzling  turn  as  a 
comedienne  and  a  touching  perform¬ 
ance  by  Dianne  Wtesl 

"It  was  an  extremely  romantic 
time  in  the  United  Slates."  Woody 
Allen  said  in  discussing  the  movie. 
"Heroic  young  men  were  going  off  to 
fight  and  parsing  with  their  sweet¬ 
hearts.  And  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  that  expressed  in  popular 
•  songs.  It  was  a  simpler  ago.  and  the 
music  one  heard  on  the  radio  was  not 
earsplitiing,  pretentious  rock  music. 
It  was  very  lovely.  1  would  put  cm  the 
radio  and  hear  Benny  Goodman  and 
Glenn  Miller. 

"Somebody  else  from  the  50's 
'"■"wotild  make  the- same  togenl  nrgu- 
“  mem  for  the  50's  and  the  HO's  and  so 
on."  Woody  Allen  continued.  "Bui  for 
me  ii  was  a  wonderful  lime.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  extremely  patriotic  and 
America  was  pulling  together  in  a 
way  that  it  really  didn't  after.  We  had 
no  television.  The  popular  culture  of 
Ihe  day  was  movies  and  radio,  and  it 
was  a  very  glamorous  age.  Radio  had 
a  tremendous  hold  on  ihe  nalion.  One 
couldn't  wait  to  gel  up  in  Ihe  morning 
and  be  sick  so  you  didn’t  have  to  go  to 
school  and  you  could  stay  home  and 
just  listen  to  the  radio  all  day  long. 

“Families  gathered  together  in  the 
evening,  and  these  wonderful  stories 
were  coming  over  ihe  air.  The  people 
wenl  to  movie  houses  lhai  were  built 
on  the  order  of  European  opera 
houses.  I  would  present  the  argument 
ihat  it  was  just  a  more  charming  time 
and  a  better  lime  ." 

Of  "Brighton  Beach  Memoirs." 
Neil  Simon  said:  "I'm  sure  all 
through  literature  people  have  been 
writing  about  their  early  limes.  Dick¬ 
ens  did  it,  he  wrote  about  his  youth. 
The  Depression  was.  in  a  sense,  a 
war.  We  were  all  in  ihe  same  boat  to¬ 
gether.  There’s  the  scene  in  ‘Broad¬ 
way  Bound'  where  the  hoy  says  io  his 
mother.  ‘Tell  me  what  the  old  days 
were  like.’  This  was  my  chance  to 
show  my  daughters  what  the  old  days 
were  like,  and  they  got  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  me  seeing  it  up 
there  than  they  would  have  if  i  just 
lold  them  about  it." 

o 

Neil  Simon  and  Woody  Allen  inform 
us  that  they  are  dealing  with  autobio¬ 
graphical  material.  In  this  time  of  so 
many  kiss-and-iell  confessionals, 
there  is  often  a  presumption  that 
what  writers  do  is  stenographically 
record  events  from  life.  In  my  owrn 
experience  I  set  the  novel.  "The  Old 
Neighborhood"  nonh  of  the  place 
where  f  grew  up,  and  a  woman  wrote 
to  me  rather  testily  saying,  "1  knew 
every  boy  on  the  Mock.  You  musi 


have  changed  your  name  for  profes¬ 
sional  purposes."  For  me  a  strong 
connection  between  "Brighton  Beach 
Memoirs"  and  "Radio  Days"  is  in  the 
area  of  craft.  These  are  pre-eminent 
artists  and  they  make  it  look  easy,  but 
each  had  to  find  the  style  and  dis¬ 
tance  to  make  events  from  life  work 
dramatically. 

Beyond  craft  and  the  surface  simi¬ 
larities  or  these  two  works,  in  terms 
of  period,  geography,  economic  back¬ 
ground,  ethnicity,  "Brighton  Beach 
Memoirs"  and  "Radio  Days"  share  a 
quality  ihat  is  extremely  short  supply 
in  American  movies  today  —  per¬ 
sonal  vision.  Both  movies  attempt  to 
speak  to  us  about  American  iife.  If 
you  go  through  the  newspaper  today 
and  look  at  the  films  in  release,  you'll 
see  how  few  relate  to  how  wc  lived  or 
how  we  live.  About  "Brighton  Beach 
Memoirs."  Neil  Simon  says: 

"in  maturing  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
person  I  wanted  to  start  to  investi¬ 
gate  where  all  this  came  from.  To 
.quest ion  myself  huw  it  all  happened.  1 
knew  the  chronological  details  of  my 
life  but  I  didn't  know  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  ones.  I  felt  like  writing  about  a 
time  when  I  was  probably,  and  I  think 
all  nf  us  are,  the  happiest  in  our  lives 
—  before  the  obligations  start  in.  It 
was  a  fun  lime  for  me,  going  back.  It 
was  for  myself  I  was  doing  it.” 

And  Woody  Allen  has  this  to  say 
about  "Radio  Days": 

"The  whole  country  was  lied  to¬ 
gether  by  radio.  We  all  experienced 
the  same  heroes  and  comedians  and 
singers.  They  were  giants.  They  were 
so  huge  and  now  today  the  whole 
thing  has  completely  vanished.  All 
those  tremendous  heroes  and  mytho¬ 
logical  characters  that  wc  lived  with 
fnr  decades  when  I  was  younger  arc 
compefely  forgotten  or  remembered 
by  so  few  people.  It  tells  you  some¬ 
thing.  It's  very  sobering.  There  was 
just  nobody  bigger  when  I  grew  up 
than  some  of  these  people,  enormous. 
We  think  we're  such  hotshots.  We 
think  we  have  such  a  hold  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  3nd  then  with  the  passage  of  time 
it  all  gels  dissipated.  You  really  learn 
humility  from  it." 

• 

So  we  have  Neil  Simon  setting  out 
to  learn  truths  about  himself,  examin¬ 
ing  u  part  of  his  life  and  a  period  of 
lime  for  his  own  understanding.  We 
have  Woody  Allen  serving  as  n  cura¬ 
tor  or  his  memories  and  ours,  trying 
to  preserve  a  fondly  remembered 
aspect  or  American  life.  Most  screen¬ 
plays  today  simply  do  not  start  out 
with  such  personal  intentions,  or  if 
they  do  the  movies  are  not  made,  or  if 
they  are  made  the  screenplays  are 
rewritten  by  other  people. 

Mima  Mangan  is  the  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Writers  Guild  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  East.  She  cites  the  anxiety  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  face  of  the  high  cost  of 
making  and  distributing  movies  to¬ 
day  for  the  climate  in  which  screen¬ 
writers  are  routinely  replaced  on 
projects.  As  a  result,  movies  not  only 


lack  the  personal  vision  of  a  writer 
but  lack,  as  she  describes  it.  a  "unity 
of  vision." 

As  I  watched  these  two  movies,  1 
was  struck  by  that  quality  of  gelling 
your  story  told  on  your  terms,  in  your 
style.  Neil  Simon  is  deftly  aided  by  a 
skilled  director  he  was  worked  with 
before.  Gene  Saks.  Woody  Allen  does 
it  all  himself.  And  they  retain  Iheir 
personal  vision. 

Bill  Stem,  as  some  may  recall,  was 
a  wonderful  radio  personality,  fond  of 
overheated  sports  narratives  in  the 
manner  of:  “And  that  boy.  rescued 
from  drowning  by  his  pet  beagle. 
Pokey,  grew  up  to  be  the  third  base- 
man  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox.”  Here 
we  have  two  kids,  they  come  from 
modest  Jewish  backgrounds,  one 
goes  to  Clinton  High  School  in  the 
Bronx,  the  other  Midwood  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  neither  goes  on  to 
college,  and,  as  Bill  Stem  might  have 
said:  "And  those  boys,  rescued  from 
drowning  by  their  own  unique  talents, 
grew  dp  to  be  Neil  Simon  and  Woody 
Allen  —  and  enriched  our  lives." 


Tony  Roberts 
and  Dianne 
Wiest,  above,  in 
a  scene  from 
“Radio  Days.” 
At  left.  Woody 
Allen  at  the  age 
of  13, 

photographed 
with  his  sister 
Letty  in  1948 — 
“It  was  a 
simpler  age,”  he 
says  of  the40,s. 


Famous  Last  Words 


BY  JAMES  AND  PHYLLIS  BARfOCK/Puzzfes  Edited  by  Eugene  T.  Mateska 

ACROSS 

1  Dramatist 
Benelli 

4  An  investment 
perhaps 
7  Hangout 

12  Dealer  in  a 
condiment 

28  Relative  of  an 
onde 

19  - jongg 

20  Better,  in  a 
way 

21  Trap 

22  Slen  gun 

24  Woman  or 
importance 

25  Platform  on  a 
ship 

26  Famous  last 
words 

29  Place  for  a 
bracelet 

30  Origin 

31  Uncle,  in 
Oviedo 

32  Chou - 

36  "Hud"  actress 

37  "Peter - ," 

TV  scries: 

1958-61 

38  Emulates 
Frank  Stella 

41  Cooper's  tool 

42  Famous  last 
words 

47  Fasteners 

50  Germany's 

Der - 

51  Classmates 

52  Rem's  cousin 

53  Abbr.  in 
typography 

56  Grog  drinker 

57  Stone  chip 

59  Famous  last 

words 

63  Moslem 

prayer  leader 

67  Boston  suburb 

68  Initials  at 
Baton  Rouge 

69  Mohammed's 
son-in-law 

70  Mozambique 
port 

71  Sacred:  Comb, 
form 

72  Famous  Iasi 
words 

77  Caldron 
concoct  ions 

79  Thing  of  tittle 
value 

80  Pindarics 

81  Ankara 

82  Swain 

84  Complete  lack 
of  wind 

85  Actor  Bruce 
and 

namesakes 

87  Famous  last 
words 

93  Trouble 

94  Subjects 

95  Of  a  time 

96  Ivy  League 
athletes 

100  Tumbler 

103  System 

104  British  P.M.: 

1955-57 


105  Arrange  a 
particular  way 

106  Famous  last 
words 

111  Unembelhshcd 

1 14  Use  a  card 

115  Sandal  thong 

1 16  Narrow 

117  Ethyl  acetate. 
e-R 

1 1 8  - quanda  ry 

1 1 9  Number  before 
quattro 

120  Far  down 

121  Spores 

122  Once  known  ns 

1 23  Call  on 

DOWN 

1  Old  English 
tenant 

2  Form  of  a 
name  meaning 
"bright" 

3  Finnish 
monetary  unit 

4  Organic 

compound 

5  Sounded 

6"  Bang  — 

Slowly”:  M. 
Harris 

7  Barbershop- 
quartet 
specialty 

8  Behind,  at  sea 


9  Of  a  forearm 
bone:  Comb, 
form 

10  - do-well 

11  Formal  article 

12  Bowsprit 

13  Spring  (from) 

14  Alb  material 

15  Explosive 

16  Alter - 

17  Upholstery 
fabric 

21  Ingratiating 

23  Joel  and 
Eckstine 

27  Chaplin's 
widow 

28  Little  bit 

33  Secret  place 

34  Writes  further 

35  Suffix  for 
concert  or 
vocal 

37  Blows 

38  Culinary 
c  real  inn 

39  National 
League  player 

40  Plant  part ' 

43  What  De 
Quincey  ate 

44  Abie's  friend 
on  TV 

45  —  -esprit 

46  Mode  of 

sculpture 


47  Coarse  fabric 

48  Hawaiian 
island 

49  Confound 

54  Counselor - 

55  Speech 
impediments 

57  Salute 

58  Practiced,  as  a 
trade 

60  Jumping 
rodent 

61  Davis  or 
Stanley 

62  "Norma - " 

64  Ceremonial 
wear 

65  Whirling 

66  - nest 

(hoax) 

70  Mountain  mint 

72  Rug  from 
Afghanistan 

73 -Violinist  Stem 

74  Lounges 

75  Ariz.  Indian 

76  Nephric 

78  Sib:  Ahbr. 

82  Lugubrious 
sound 

83  Vessel  for  • 
water 

84  Milieus 

86  Ossian’s 
language 

87  Exhaust 


88  Stay  in  an 
aimless  way 

89  Lhasa - 

90  Timbers  in  - 
scaffolds 

91  Mars:  Comb, 
form 

92  Wool  grease 

97  Matches 

98  Belong 

99  Bench's  cousin 

101  Kept  late  hours 

102  Fish-line 
attachment  line 


104  Alleviated 

105  Piers 

107  Wagon  with  de¬ 
tachable  sides 

108  - majeste. 

109  Like  George 
Apley 

1 10  Bering  was  one 
HI  Benefit 

H2  Balzac's  **• - 

Fille  d'Eve" 

1 13  Reno-to-L.A. 
dir. 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 


on 


GARDENER’S  CORNER/Walter  Frankl 


WHEN  CHILDREN  are  small,  you 
have  an  ideal  opportunity  for  getting 
them  interested  and  involved  in 
gardening.  If.  you  .have  a  love „  far 
gardening,  don’t  m«s  die  fan  of 
passing  on  your  enthusiasm  io  the 
younger  generation.  It  need  only  be 
a  pot  on.a.ynndowsOI  or,  if  you  are 
-lucky  enough. to  possess  a  real  gar¬ 
de?*  a  small  bed^reserved  for  your. 
cbikJren's  gardening. 

You.  will  be  fascinated  by  the  mi¬ 
nute  observations  of -even  the 
youngest  member  of  yoiirfamily  and 
delighted  at  the  results  of  enlisting 
their  help  in  your  favourite  pastime. 

There  are  many  kindergarten 
teachers  at  the  weekly  lectures  of  our 
garden  club  who  tell  me  how  happy 
their  .pupils. are.. with  the  seedlings 
and  cuttings  they  have  learned  to 
plant.  Educators,  psychologists  and 
sociologists  alike  realize  that  every 
normal  child  becomes  enthusiastic 
discovering  the  Wonders  of  nature. 

A  child's  gardening  patch  should 
be  dose  to  his  parents'  garden  and 
benefit  from  optimal  light  conditions 
and  best  soil.  It  should  be  limited  in 
size  and  no  wider  than  the  out¬ 
stretched  arm  of  the  child.  This  will 
ensure  easy  reach  for  planting, 
weeding,  feeding  and  watering  their 
plants  as  well  as  harvesting  their  own 
crops. 

Slightly  older  children  -  five  or  six 
years  old  -  will  ponder  with  adult 
seriousness  the  question  of  just  what 
to  grow.  Usually,  it  will  be  their 
favourite  vegetables,  such  as  peas, 
beans  or  tomatoes,  or  the  colourful, 
flowering  annuals,  tike  snapdragon, 
calendulas,  cosmos  or  nasturtium. 
Should  they  choose  a  perennial,  buy 
them  quick-flowering  plants  from  a 


professional  nursery.  because  chil¬ 
dren  expect  immediate  results. 

'  '  Young  children  need  considerable 
help,  but  to  make  them  really  happy 
you' must  always  let  them  feel  that 
this  is  their  very  own:.  enterprise. 
Don’t  be  tempted  to  allot  them  a  less 
fertile  or  desirable  comer  of  the 
garden.  Your  young  gardeners  will 
be  bitterly  disappointed  by  inferior 
plants  and,  conversely,  elated  when 
thefts  are  bigger  and  brighter  than 
yours.  Remember  -  you  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  life-long  interest! 

Sampling  the  first  crop  of  peas, 
lettuces  and  tomatoes  from  their 
garden  should  be  made  into  an  occa¬ 
sion.  And  don’t  forget  to  let  them 
sample  some  straight  from  the  stem. 
Raw  peas,  beans  and  zucchini  are 
delicious  and  particularly  appealing 
to  youngsters.  Flowers  are  no  less 
rewarding  when  the  bouquet  is 
arranged  by  the  young  grower. 
There  can  be  no  greater  happiness 
fora  mother  or  grandmother  than  to 
receive  a  nosegay  of  home-grown 
violets  or  daisies  as  a  birthday  pre¬ 
sent. 

ALL*  TOOLS,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  elaborate  mechanical 
devices,  require  care  and  winter  is 
oiie  of  the  most  important  seasons 
for  providing  that  care.  As  garden 
tools  come  in  from  their  last  duties, 
clean  off  afl  the  soil  which,  neg¬ 
lected,  causes  rust  and  ruin.  Half¬ 
moon  edgers  (used  for  tidying  the 
lawn  edges)  and  hoes  should  be 
sharpened  after  every  working  sea¬ 
son.  This  can  be  done  with  a  file. 
Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  to 
work  with  a  tool  which  has  a  splin¬ 
tered  handle  or  one  caked  with 


:gh. 


cement-hard  soil  left  over  from  the 
previous  season. 

Many  of  these  matters  are  pure 
common  sense,  such  as  cleaning  the 
under-surfaces  of  rotary  mowers  oi 
removing  soil  from  the  blades  oi 
power  cultivators.  Yet.  careless 
gardeners  often  neglect  these  duties 
and  rusty,  short-lived  equipment  is 
the  result.  A  machine  going  into 
winter  storage  should  be  as  clean  as 
the  day  you  bought  it.  If  it  is  not.  you 
may  soon  Find  yourself  buying 
another  one.  Cleaning  the  top  of  the 
machine  is  also  important,  especially 
around  the  oil  and  gas  fills.  If  grass 
clippings  or  dirt  remain  around  these 
points,  they  may  find  their  way  into 
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the  gas  tank,  causing  damage. 
Covering  the  machine  with  a  doth  or 
a  sheet  of  plastic  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  implement  clean  through¬ 
out  the  winter.  Storage  in  a  dry  place 
is  essential. 

THIS  IS  THE  time  for  pruning  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  apricots,  quinces,  grapes 
and  summer-flowering  ornamental 
shrubs. 

Continue  to  set  out  dormant  stock 
of  roses  (bare-root),  dedduous  fruit 
trees,  shade  trees,  hedges  (de¬ 
dduous  and  evergreen)  and  other 
ornamentals,  wherever  the  soil  is 
suffidentiy  dry  to  work.  Snapdra¬ 
gon,  larkspur,  ageratum.  linum 
(flax),  centaureas  (corn-flowers  or 
bachelor's  buttons),  calendulas, 
dimorphoiecas.  daisies  (bell is)  and 
cosmos  can  be  sown  in  plastic- 
covered  cold  frames  or  germination 
boxes. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  and  in 
early  February,  conns  of  gloxinias, 
tuberous  begonias  and  gladioli  may 
be  planted  in  sandy  soil.  If  the 
weather  is  still  too  cool,  mulch  the 
ground  or  cover  it  with  a  tunnel- of 
plastic. 

On  the  coastal  plain  (in  light  soil), 
beets,  carrots,  peas,  lettuce  and 
Swiss  chard  for  spinach  may  be  sown 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Check  over  dahlia  tubers,  gladioli 
corms.  lily  bulbs,  removed  from  the 
soil  for  winter  storage.  Make  certain 
they  are  neither  rotted  nor 
shrivelled.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out 
any  rot,  use  a  sharp  knife,  wiping  it 
with  alcohol  before  and  after  use. 
Then  dust  the  cut  with  powdered 
sulphur. 

The  month  of  February  brings 
with  ir  several  gardening  activities: 
rose  bushes  should  be  pruned,  culti¬ 
vated  and  fed.  Vegetables  of  the 
nightshade  (solanum)  family,  such 
as  tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplants, 
should  be  sown  in  covered  frames  for 
early  crops.  Vines  can  be  planted  in 
February  and  potatoes  may  be  sown 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Empty 
spots  in  the  garden  can  be  tilted  with 
seedlings  of  annuals,  biennials  or 
perennials  when  the  weather  warms 
up  at  the  end  of  February. 

February  is  one  of  the  busiest 
months  in  the  gardening  calendar. 
Have  seeds,  seedlings,  corms  and 
tubers  ready  well  in  advance. 


MELBOURNE  (AFP).  -  Stefan 
Edberg  retained  his  Australian 
Open  title  here  Sunday  with  a  dou¬ 
bly  sweet  victory  over  local  hero  Pat 
Cash. 

The  Swedish  fourth  seed  survived 
a  storming  Cash  comeback  attempt, 
winning  6-3,  6-4,  3-6,  5-7,  6-3  to 
atone  for  last  month's  Davis  Cup 
defeat. 

"It's  the  best  revenge  I  could 
have,  because  I  won  the  doubles  and 
the  singles,”  said  Edberg. 

On  Saturday  Edberg  teamed  with 
fellow  Swede  Anders  Jarryd  to  take 
the  doubles  final  against  two  other 
Aussies,  Laurie  Warder  and  Peter 
Doohan.  Yesterday's  singles  title 
was  Edberg's  second  in  a  Grand 
Slam  event,  his  first  coming  at  the 
last  Australian  Open  when  be  beat 
fellow  Swede  Mats  Wilander.also  a 
two-time  winner. 

The  21-year-old  Edberg  becomes 
the  last  “King  of  Kooyong,”  as  next' 
year  the  event  will  move  from  its 
traditional  grass  court  home  to  a  new 
National  Tennis  Centre  also  in  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Cash,  back  with  a  spectacular 
splash  on  the  world  tennis  scene 
after  an  injury-interrupted  career, 
was  only  one  or  two  shots  away  from 
his  first  grand  slam  title. 

The  19S4  Wimbledon  and  U.S. 
Open  semi-finalist  bad  come  from 
behind  against  both  Edberg  and 
Mikael  Pemfors  in  the  Davis  Cup 
and  nearly  did  it  again  yesterday. 

Two  sets  down,  the  Australian 
took  the  third  set  and  charged  to  5-1 
in  the  fourth. 

“He  bad  control  of  tbc  match  totally."  said 
Edberg.  “Then  be  let  me  off  the  book  a  little 
bit.” 

Aided  by  a  string  oT double  faults  from  Cash, 
the  Swedish  champion  fought  hack  to  SS  before 
losing  tbe  set. 

“It  was  a  very  gutsy  performance  today." 
said  Edberg  of  Us  soteeqaent  fifth  set  effort, 
where  he  gained  a  winning  break  of  4-2  when  a 
top-spin  forehand  lob  caught  Cash  at  the  net. 

The  break  cost  Casta  Us  second  code  of 
conduct  penalty  of  the  tournament  as  be 
smashed  a  bah  Into  the  ground  in  tfisgusL 

But  h  stm  did  not  break  Us  spirit  as  he  staved 
off  three  match  points  before  Edberg  hit  a 
winning  volley  on  the  fourth. 

“1  don't  think  l  choked."  the  21 -year -old 
Costa  said  fader,  M1  don't  think  I  played  any 
particularly  bad  shots  either.” 

However  Us  serve,  the  most  pateni  part  of  bis 
game  on  grass,  tailed  Um  when  it  counted. 

Cash  served  >2  double  faults  -  three  in  one 
second  set  game  to  give  Edberg  a  break  and 
three  in  succession  in  the  fourth  set  to  give  the 
Swede  a  break-back  for  5-5. 


Although  Cash  went  on  to  win  the  set,  Us 
momentum  was  gone.  He  biter  said  that  had  he 
held  his  initial  break  In  the  set,  be  believed  be 
would  have  taken  the  match. 

“I  couldn't  beHeve  I  bad  three  double  holts 
in  a  row,*'  adding  that  he  had  not  served  weO  all 
week. 

Bat  be  was  pleased  with  Us  achievements 
here  which  proved  be  could  come  back  from 
behind, 

in  the  semi-finals.  Cash  palled  off  one  of  the 
two  Mg  upsets  of  the  men's  by  h— *«g 

world  lumber  one  Ivon  LendL 

Edberg,  who  beat  Wally  Masur  in  Us  semi¬ 
final,  said  be  had  gone  into  tbc  ftaiul  “with  an 
open  mfaad"  and  had  refbsed  to  let  the  crowd 
muettie  him. 

Apart  from  ■  small  Swedish  cheer  squad,  the 
packed  stadium  was  solidly  rooting  for  rj*. 
willing  Urn  to  become  the  tint  nude  AnstraUan 
since  Mark  Edmondson  here  fat  1976  to  win  a 
Grand  Slam  singles  title. 


Edberg  said  be  was  conscious  during  the 
match  of  bow  Cash  had  come  from  two  sets 
behind  to  beat  Pemfors  in  the  Davis  Cup. 

Bal  In  the  cradal  fifth  set  he  was  abk  to  keep 
his  nerve  and  his  serve  after  be  determined  to 
“go  for  every  point.” 

During  the  three-hour  40  mfamie  match 
Edberg  served  three  double  fanlts  to  Cash's  12- 
a  teffing  statistic  as  they  had  an  equal  number  of 
winners  at  the  art. 

The  match  inctuded  11  breaks  of  serve.  Cash 
losing  six  -  one  too  many . 

Edberg,  who  celebrated  his  21st  birthday 
earlier  this  week,  won  SI 03.875  for  Us  vtdory. 
taking  him  over  the  two  mSTIloa  mark  hi  tourna¬ 
ment  earnings. 

in  jestrrdaj's  other  final,  top  seeds  Martina 
Navratilova  and  Pam  Sbrivcr  beat  Zina  Garri- 
soo  and  Lori  McNeO  6-1 , 6-0  In  an  aO-American 
affair. 

The  doubles  was  the  only  title  here  this  year 
for  Navratilova. 


A  SMALL  AND  DISTINCTLY 
peculiar  group,  of  people  exists 
among  us  whom  science  has  ignored 
so  far,  though  Tm  sure  they- would 
repay  serious  study.  I  am  referring  to 
those  individuals  who  own  a  driving, 
licence,  but  would  rather  die  titan 
drive  a  car.  - 

'The  causes  of  automobilophobia 
are  myriad  -  some  obvious,  some  so 
obscure  as  to-  require  at  lea&  two 
years  on  the  cotich.  Among  the  more 
obvious  are  having  been  involved  in 
a  traffic  accident  at  the  start  of  one's 
driving  career;  having  run  over  a  cat 
-  squelch!  Omigod!  -  or  finding  that 
without  the  authoritative  teacher’s 
voice  at  one’s  side  telling  one  to  stop, 
start,  turn  left,  turn  right,  oneshnpty 
has  no  idea  what  to  do,  let  alone 
where  to  go. 

One  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
caught  between  a  husband  head  over 


heels  in  love  with  his  pretty  young 
Subaru,  and  two  teenage  kids,  was 
evidently  nagged  into  fear  of  driving. 
The  husband  kept  yelling  at  her  to 
look  out  for  that  bus,  look  out  for 
that  bus!  Notin  second,  you  fool,  not 
in  second!  Go  easy  on  the  dutch,  easy 
on  the  clutch!  The  kids  on  the  back 
seat,  not  of  an  age  to  take  a  cautious 
70  kph  on  a  90-kph  road  in  their 
stride,  kept  up  an-  impatienr  chorus 
of  Mummy,  let '  Badc^drive 
Daddy  drive! 

In  the  end  she  did.  Let  Daddy 
drive,  I  thean.  She  says  that  nowa¬ 
days,  what  with  the  Subaru  not  as 
young  and  sexy  any  more,  and  the 
kids  a  few  years  older  as  well,  they  all 
regret  their  erstwhile  behaviour  and 
are  on  at  her  to  start  driving  again, 
but  she’s  damned  if  she  will. 

If  you  ask  them  about  it,  they 
admit  to  feeling  thoroughly  ridicu¬ 


lous.  those  licensed  non-drivers, 
they  feel  silly  about  having  to  go  by 
bus  or  taxi  when  a  car  is  standing 
there,  right  at  their  door.  They  feel 
unhappy  about  being  dependent  on 
the  rest  of  their  family  for  being 
taken  places,  when  they  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  valid  driver’s  permit  sitting  in 
their  wallet.  They  feel  absolutely 
stiipid  when  they  contemplate  the 
fact  that  what  any  callow  18-year-, 
xdtd,  any  semi-literate  backwoods¬ 
man  can  do-  they,  with  an  IQ  of  137 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy,  can’t. 
That's  to  say,  they  can.  of  course, 
but  they're  afraid  to. 

They  ought  to  estabish  a  club  for 
the  good  of  their  souls.  A  sort  of 
fraternity  -  or  should  one  say  soror¬ 
ity,  since  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  are  women  -  a  place  where 
they  could  meet  and,  over  tea  and 
cake,  discuss  their  plight  with  their 
fellow  sufferers.  The  mere  discovery 
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that  they  are  not  alone  would  give 
them  relief. 

There’s  another  thing  they  are  not 
alone  in.  A  brief  survey  taught  me 
that  all  of  them,  without  exception, 
go  to  renew  their  driver’s  licence 
faithfully  every  two  years.  If  you  ask 
what  they  need  a  licence  for,  seeing 
that  wild  horses  couldn't  get  them  to 
sit  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car,  they 
-shnig  their  shoulders  and  say  dunno, 
•■jnst  in  case, -if  overJhe  need  [Should 
arise.-. .lame  answers  like  that-  . 

The  truth,  however,  is  different. 
It’s  that  no  matter  if  they'll  ever 
drive  again  or  not,  one  thing  they 
never  want  to  go  through  again  is  the 
driving  test.  So,  feeling  Kke  cheats, 
they  pay  their  twenty-odd  shekels 
and  get  their  permit  stamped.  They 
might  well  register  for  the  Careful 
Driver  Competition  while  they’re 
about  it.  They  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
winning. 


MUSIC  REVIEW 


Purist 


RUBINSTEIN  CENTENARY  CONCERT  No- 
6.  The  Israel  PM  harmonic  Orchestra  -with 
Zubin  Mehta  conducting  and  Alfred  Bnadd, 
piano  (Mann  Auditorium.  Td  A  sir,  January 
24).  Beethoven:  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  Oat  mqfor 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  19;  Brahms: 
Concerto  No.  1  In  D  minor  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  Op.  15- 

The  effort  of  playing  a  different 
programme  every  night  seems  to 
have  taken  its  toll  on  the  orchestra. 


This  became  evident  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Beethoven  concerto 
which  sounded  false  and  distorted, 
although  with  B renders  entry  this 
was  forgotten. 

Brendel  is  a  purist.  Shunning  ev¬ 
erything  extra-musical,  he  expresses 
himself  only  through  the  musical 
ideas  the  composer  offers.  Purifying 
the  music  of  everything  external, 
Brendel  sheds  its  material  subst¬ 
ance,  raising  it  to  an  almost  spiritual 
level.  If  the  Beethoven  first  move¬ 
ment  revealed  a  continuous  sequ¬ 
ence  of  beauty,  then  the  second 
movement  led  us  directly  to  heaven. 

-  In  principle,  Brahms  was  treated 


similarly  except  that  the  work's  spirit 
grew  in  proportion  to  the  mightiness 
of  Brahms'  statements.  In  Beeth¬ 
oven.  Brendel  gave  us  the  essence  of 
classicism;  in  Brahms  he  became  the 
lofty  interpreter  of  classical  roman¬ 
ticism.  But  Brendel's  interpretation 
remained  pure,  displaying  a  perfect 
sense  of  form  and  emotional  res¬ 
traint. 

Brendel.  although  perhaps  creat¬ 
ing  his  music  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
miraculously  reaches  all  of  us.  We 
seemed  transformed  and  elevated. 
To  listen  to  Brendel  means  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  most  unusual  phenomenon. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


English  ‘Bmria1 
in  5th  year 

BRU  R1A .  THE  award-winning  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Theatre  Company 
Jerusalem,  enters  its  fifth  year  of 
performances  in  English  tomorrow 
night  at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre. 

The  play,  the  story  of  a  woman 
during  the  Bar  Kochba  revolt  was 
recently  filmed  for  European  televi¬ 
sion  during  the  recent  Women  and 
Halacha  conference  held  at  a  Jeru¬ 
salem  hotel. 

The  theatre  company  is  now  also 
preparing  a  new  production  for  the 
Israel  Festival  this  spring. 


BASKETBALL 


By  DON  GOULD 

TEL  AVIV.  —Its  getting  down  to  the 
wire  for  a  number  of  teams  who  are 
ready  to  do  battle  tonight  in  the  19th 
round  of  the  basketball  season.  With 
just  four  rounds  to  go  the  real  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  National  Basketball 
league  remains  with  the  bottom  third 
of  the  league. 

Hapoel.  Ramat  Gan  have  all 
but  mathematically  ensured  12th 
and  last  place  and  are  therefore 
assured  of  being  one  of  the  two 
teams  to  drop  down  next  season. 
Pasterns  righf  through  eleven  are  still 
up  for  grate.  The  importance  of  that 
being  the  question  as  to  who  will 


Bottom  clubs  in  struggle 


capture  eighth  place  and  the  final 
playoff  position- 

Hapoel  Eitan  Gvat,  the  real  sur¬ 
prise  team  of  this  season,  find  them¬ 
selves  with  their  destiny  very  much 
in  their  own  hands.  They  are  pre¬ 
sently  in  eighth  place  and  could  be 
only  the  second  team  in  a  decade  to 
enter  the  league  and  reach  the  play¬ 
offs  in  their  first  year. 

Eitan  Gvat  begin  tflMC  final  large  tomorrow  ty 
hosting  Maccabi  Ramat  Gan.  When  the  two 
iwmi  met  tat  tke  eighth  round  at  KCar  Macca- 
Uflh,  Maccabi  scraped  to  a  three  point  victory. 

Ninth  placed  Hapoel  Haifa,  .visit  seventh 
placed  BetarTd  Aviv,  a  team  they  beat  at  home 
the  last  time  around.  Hapoel  Haifa  cannot 


afford  to  since  the  roOowing  uttk  they 
most  go  op  against  champions  Maceabi  Td  Aviv 
and  don't  expect  to  win  that  one. 

Hapoel  Jerusalem,  now  In  eleventh  place, 
have  a  tough  row  to  hoe  if  they  want  to  avoid 
relegation.  Tomorrow  they  visit  Maccabi  Tel 
Aviv: 

Hapoel  Hokm  even  without  Kenny  Bannister, 
who  is  sitting  out  a  game  after  Ms  Bght  Ian  week 
with  Greg  CorneQus  of  Maccabi  Td  Aviv,  hope 
to  bolster  (heir  hold  on  second  place,  by 
smothering  hapless  Hapoel  Ramat  Gan. 

The  best  match  of  the  schedule  may  be  in 
Haifa  where  Maccabi  Haifa  entertain  Etitznr 
Ndanya.  Efitznr  beat  them  in  Netanya  Iasi  time 
by  15  points  bat  MaccaM  Haifa  have  been 
playing  extremely  weD  of  late  and  are  parti  oc- 
larfytoagbat  the  Rometna  Sports  Palace. 

dating  out  tomorrow's  schedule.  Hapoel  Td 
Aviv  travel  to  GaBI  Efron. 


CRICKET 

ADELAIDE  (AFP).  -  West  Indies 
virtually  ended  Australia’s  hopes  of 
reaching  the  World  Series  Cup  crick¬ 
et  finals  with  a  16-run  victory  at 
Adelaide  Oval  here  yesterday. 

After  being  sent  in  to  bat  under  a 
leaden  sky.  the  West  Indies  reco¬ 
vered  from  an  early  setback  to  total 
237  for  five. 

Id  far  better  batting  conditions, 
Australia  were  always  well  behind 
the  required  run  rate  and  were  221 
for  nine  when  time  ran  out. 


ENGLISH  SOCCER 

Notts  Forest  1  (Webb  25);  Everton  0 


NHL:  Boston  5,  Calgary  3;  New  Jersey  4. 
PhOaddpfaia  3;  Buffalo  6,  Washington  3;  N.l. 
Islanders  2.  Quebec  I  (hi  ot);  Edmonton  4, 
Pittsburgh  2;  Hartford  3,  Toronto  t;  Montreal 
Caaadfens 3,  Chicago  I; St-  Loads 5,  Detroit  3. 
NBA:  Mavericks  132.  Lakers  117;  Sons  1M, 
Pacers  103;  Hawks  97,  Supersouks  87;  Cava¬ 
liers  114,  BoDs  84;  Spars  108,  Knicfcs  101; 
Rockets  115,  BoDea  92;  Nuggets  132.  Buck* 
122;  Kings  138,  Pistons  113. 


SUPER  BOWL 

The  live  relays  of  the  Super  Bowl  football  match  carried  at  both 
Hilton  hotels  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  were  packed  with  fervent  fans 
of  the  New  York  Giants  and  the  Denver  Broncos  from  I  a.m.  this 
morning  until  5  a.m. 

Unfortuantely,  the  match  ended  too  late  for  The  Post  to  carry  the 
result  A  fill]  report  will  appear  in  tomorrow’s  paper. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPER  BOWL 


Year 

Game 

Winners 

Losers 

Vhhk 

Attendance 

1967 

I 

Green  Bay’ 

35 

Kansas  Cityt 

10 

Los  Angeles 

6i. m 

1968 

D 

Green  Bay* 

33 

Oakland  t 

14 

Miami 

758to 

1969 

111 

New  York  JeisT 

10 

Baltimore' 

7 

Miami 

75.389 

1970 

IV 

Kansas  Gryt 

23 

Minnesota* 

1 

New  Orleans 

80.562 

1971 

V 

Baltimore  rt 

16 

Dallas** 

13 

Miami 

79.2m 

1972 

VI 

Dallas” 

24 

Miami  tt 

3 

New  Orleans 

81  .(C3 

1973 

vu 

Muunrtf 

14 

Washington” 

7 

Los  Angeles 

90.182 

1974 

VU1 

Miami  tt 

24 

Minnesota” 

7 

Houston 

71.882 

1975 

IX 

Pittsburgh  irt 

16 

Minnesota” 

6 

New  Orleans 

9M»7 

1976 

X 

Pittsburgh  tt 

21 

Dallas” 

17 

Miami 

SO.  187 

1977 

XI 

Oakland* 

32 

Minnesota** 

14 

Pasadena 

103.438 

1978 

xn 

Dallas** 

27 

Dcnvrrtt 

10 

New  Orleans 

75,583 

1979 

xm 

Pittsburgh  tt 

35 

Dallas” 

31 

Miami 

79.4W 

1980 

XIV 

Phuburghtt 

31 

Los  Angeles** 

19 

Pasadena 

J03.9S5 

1981 

XV 

Oaklandtt 

27 

Philadelphia  *  * 

10 

New  Orleans 

76.135 

1982 

XVI 

San  Frandsco” 

26 

Cincmnatirt 

21 

Pontiac 

81.270 

1983 

xvn 

Washington  *' 

27 

Miami  M 

17 

Pasadena 

103.667 

1981 

XVTU 

LA  Rakleistt 

38 

Washington” 

9 

Tampa 

72.920 

19S5 

XIX 

San  Francesco” 

38 

Miami  t-t 

16 

Stanford 

W.0S9 

19S6  XX  Chicago” 

*  National  Football  League 

1  American  Football  League 

46 

New  Engbndtt 

10 

New  Orleans  73.818 

** National  Football  Con fercnce 
tt  American  Football  Conference 

TODAY’S  ENTERTAINMENT 


television 

EDUCATIONAL' 

8.00  Teletext  8.03  Keep  MS jfctaool 
Broadcasto14.00  Teletext  14.03  KetpHt 
14.1S  Making  Magic  14-40  SurpnM  Tndn 

15.10  Family  Problems  15.BS  Keenly* 
1S.05  Bve  MUe  Creek  (part  Hi  174»  A 
New  Evening  -  live  mawutne 

CHILDREirS  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Alice  In  Wonderland 
1 7.S5  Hoppa  Hey 

ARABt&LANGUAQE  programmes: 

1 8-30  News  roundup 

18.32  Programme  Trailer 
18^8  Sports 

19.30  News  •* 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  et 

20.00 with  a  naws  roundup  . 

20.02  The  Paper  Chase  -  Lasting  Impres¬ 
sions 

20  Beauty  Spot-tips  on  hikes  and  trips 

21-00  Mabst  Newsreel 

21 JSO  Three  Up.Two  Dovvn  -  BBC  comedy 
series,  starring  Angela  Thome,  Michael 
Elphlck.  Lisetta  Anthony  and  Ray  Burdin 
22.00  This  la  the  Time 
22.80  Spenser:  For  Hire  -  American  sus¬ 
pense  series,  starring  Robert  Urieh  and 
Avery  Brooks 
23.35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17  JO  Cartoons  1S-00  French  Hour  10.30 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Artfcic 

20.30  No  Place  Like  Home  2L10Sando- 
fcan  22.00 Nflws in  I English  22JK0 Specials 

IWDOl£  EASTTV  ffrwlt  TA.  uortW: 

13  JO  Another  Ufa  14LOO  700 Club  14J0 
Shape-Up  ISM  Afternoon  Movie:  Tail 
ThemWiflie  Boy  Is  Here  16J0  Heathdlff 
17.00  Super  Book  1730  Moppets  18.00 
Happy  Days  tSM  Uveme  A  Shjrtoy 
19.00  News  20.00  Magnum  P.l.  21.00 
Monday  NlBht  Fo otbaH  2100  700  Oub 


Voice  of  Music 

8.02  Morning  Melotfias 
7.09  Haydn:  Symphony  No. 94.  “Sur¬ 
prise”  (Berlin  PhilharmonicfR(chter): 
Molyuk:  Concertino  for  Oboe  and  Orches¬ 
tra  (Holfiger.  Frankfurt  Radio/lnbaO;  Men¬ 
delssohn:  4  Pieces  for  String  Quartet 
OpAI  (Gabrieli);  Brahms:  Serenade  No.l 
(Berlin  Phttharmorric/Abbado) 

9JM  Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerto  _No.B 
(Bath  Fustival/Meiuihln);  Cambini;  Quintet 
tor  Wind  Instruments  No.3:  Wtentawskl: 
Violin  Concern  NoZ  (Perlman,  Paris/ 
Barenboim);  Reger:  Romantic  Suite 
Op .125:  Barber:  Cello  Concerto  IWaflflsh, 
English  Chamber/SImon);  Bernstein: 
Westrtde  Story  (Home.  Te  Kanawa,  Ca  rrer- 
as,  Troyanos,  Choir  and  Orchestra  am- 
ducted  by  Bernstein) 

12JU  From  the  Tape  Shaft 
13.08  Boccherini:  Dance  Suite  (South 
West  Germany  Chambar/Relnhardt); 
Moan:  Violin  Concerto  No.1  (Bronno,  SL 
Martin):  Beethoven:  Sonata  tor  Engi>3h 
Horn  and  Plano  Op.  17  IHolllger,  Winon- 
baeh);  Brahms:  TjubMltedw  Waltzes"; 
Dvorak:  String  Serenade  (Europe 
ChambortSchnetder) . 

19.00  Debussy's  Piano,  Part  3 
IB. 00  From  the  World  Concert  Halls:. Con¬ 
sort  Unde  -Telemann:  Suite  for  Rocorder 
and  Strings;  Bach:  Concerto  fbr  Harp¬ 
sichord.  2  Violins.  Viola  and  Continuo; 
Handel:  Concerto  CroaaoOp^NoA  Bach: 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No -5 
18.00  Emphasis  on  the  Performance 
19.00  Wind  Instrument  Orchestra 
20.08  Musical  Medley 
20.20  Recital:  Redu  Lupu,  piano  -  Bach: 
Partita  No*  Mozart:  Rondo  KJS11.  Sona¬ 
ta;  Schumann:  Fantasy  Op.17  (live  broad- 

GBSt) 

23.00  Vivaldi:  Concert]  Op.  10  for  Flute 
and  Strings:  Bach:  Suita*  for  CoUo 


BE  CAREFUEL 

Conserve  energy. 


First  Programme 

8.03  Programmes  ForOlfm 

7.30  Program  main  Easy  Hebrew 
8.05  Compass  -with  Benny  Hendal 
9.05  Information  for  listeners 
10.05  Hebrew  songs 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1 30  Favourite  Otd  Songs 
12.09  Song  and  Tune 
13.00  News  In  English 

13.30  New*  in  French 
14.06  Children’s  programmes 

19.30  Education  for  all 
16.05  A  Place  In  the  Middle 
17.20  Everyman's  University 
18.06  Jewish  Traditions 
1830  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Programmes  forQHm 

22.08  Every  Man  has  a  Star  -  with  astro- 

logtetllan  Pecker 

Second  Programme  . 

6.12  Gymnastics 

€L30  Editorial  Review 

B.B3  Groan  Light-  drivers'  comer 

7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 

8.05  Making  an  Issue 

936  House  CaH  -  with  RMca  Mich  sell 

10.08  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

11 30  Safe  Journey 

12.10  Q.K.  on  Two 

1330  Midday-  news  commentary,  music 

1438  Humour 

1935  Magic  Moments 

IB. 06  Songs  and  Homework 

17.05  Economics  Magazine 

IB. 08  Free  Period  -  education 

magazine 

1835  Today  in  Sport 
19.09  Today-  raeflo  newsreel 
19.35  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.00  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 

2235  Jazz  Comer 
2338 Night  Games 

Army 

835 Morning  Sound! 

6-30  Open  VourEyes-sortga,  mfomwoon 
737  "TOT' - with  Atax  Anaky 
835 Good  Morning  taraei 

'935 In  the  Morning  -with  Eli  Vtaraell 
10.09  Coffee  Break 
11 .08  Right  Now- with Rafi  Rechef 
13.0BDawy  Meeting— with  QHyYanlv  • 

1 53S  What*9  Doing  -  with  Ere*  Tfll 
1838 Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17.00  Evening  Newsreel  . 

1835  Interview  wrtit  Brigadier  Urt  Saguy 

19.08  Music 

2035 Nostalgia 

21.00  Mabm  -  TV  newwsel 

21 30  terpen  tunes  . 

2235  Popular  songs 
23JM*J8fBflli  songs  . 

0038 Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


CINEMA 


JERUSALEM 

Alliance  Franchise:  Lb  Journal  d'un 
Fou  8:30;  Beit  Apron:  Beautiful  People 
4;  Stripes  5:30;  Pretty  in  Pink  7:30; 
Monty  Python:  Life  of  Brian  9:30;  Ctafr- 
mathsqua:  Macbeth  7;  The  Opper- 
mana  -  Pan  A  7;  Part  B.  9:30;  Four 
Chimneys  9:30;  Eden:  Detective 
School  Dropouts  4:30,  7.  9;  Etfisan: 
Back  to  School  4:30.  7.  9;  Habira: 
Avanti  Popolo  4:30;  7,  9:15:  Jeru¬ 
salem  Theatre:  Shoah  (I),  Mon.  only  at 
1;  Shoah  (II)  at  6:30;  Kfir:  Hannah  and 
Her  Sisters  4:30. 7. 9:  Mitchell:  Vaga¬ 
bonds  7,  9;  Orgil:  Ruthless  People 
4:30,  7,  9:15;  Orion  Or  1:  Flesh  and 
Blood  4:30.  6:45.  9;  Orion  Or  3:  Final 
Mission  4:30,  7,  9;  Orion  Or  4: 
Ricochets  4:30,  7,  9;  Orion  Or  S:  The 
Color  Purpfa  5:30. 8:30;  Dad's  Craro  4; 
Oma:  Adventures  of  a  Private  Eye  4 ^30. 
7,9;  Ron:  Tangos  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Samo- 
dar:  My  Beautiful  Laundrette7,  9:15. 
TEL  AVIV 

Bait  Letaain:  Love  and  War  11:15  p.m. 
Ben- Yehuda:  Legal  Eagles  4:30. 7:15. 
9:30;  Chen  1:  Ruthless  People  5, 7:30, 
9:46;  Chan  2:  Joshua  Then  end  Now 
7:25,  9:45;  Chan  3:  Malcolm  5.  7:30. 
9:40;  Chan  4;  Donna  Flor  and  Her  Two 
Hustends  11, 2:35, 5, 7:30, 9:45;  Chon 
5:  Blue  Velvet  n.  2,  4:30.  7:15,  9:40; 
ChMma  One:  Arctic  Heat  4:30;  7:15, 
9:30;  Cinema  Two:  Top  Gun  4:30. 
7:15,  9:30;  Dekol:  Violets  are  Blue 
7;15, 9:30;  Dfceneoff  1:  Sid  and  Nan¬ 
cy  11,  4:45,  7:15,  9:40;  Dtewwoff  2:. 
My  Beautiful  Laundress  1:30,  4:45, 
7:15,  9:40;  Hzangoff  3:  Mona  Lisa 
7:16,  9:40;  Drive  hr.  Top  Gun  7:30, 
9:30:  Sax  film  12  midnight;  Esther: 
Instant  Justice  5, 7:15, 9:40;  Gat:  Jum¬ 
pin’  Jack  Flash  S,  7:16,  9:40;  Near 
Gordon:  Avanti  Popolo  4:30,  7:15, 
9:30;  HakotaM  ZOA  House:  Forbid¬ 
den  4:30, 7:16, 9:30  (exc.  Wed.);  Hod: 
Detective  School  Dropouts  4:30,  7:15, 
9:30;  hnal  CtaacMtheque:  Der  Au- 
genblkk  dee  Friedana  +  Wilhelms  Bur- 
gar  Freltag  8:30;  Lov  1:  Orion  Baft  5, 
7:40.9:40;  L«v2:  The  Burmese  Harp  2, 
5. 7-JO,  9-.40;  Lev  3:  A  Trip  to  Bountiful 
2, 5;  Lov  4:  Trouble  in  Mind  2, 6. 7:30. 
9:40;  Unsor  Hamahodaah:  Peggy  Sue 
Got  Married  430.  7:15.  9:30;  Maxim: 
Ricochets  4:30.  7:15. 9:30;  Oriy:  Back 
to  School  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  l»aria: 
Brother  From  Another  Planet  12,  Z  4, 
7:15,  9:30;  Pear-'  A  8reed  Apart  4:30, 
7:16.  9:30;  Shehof:  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters  4:30, 7, 9:30:  Swan:  Et  la  Ten- 
dFe&se7._Bordoil  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Tbbjb 
Hatnohudaah:  Barry  Lyndon  8:30; 


Tchelet:  The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy  5, 
7:15,  9:30;  Tel  Aviv:  Thunderbolt  and 
Ughtfoot  4:30,  7:15.  9:30;  Tel  Avhr 
Museum:  Shoah  (l),Tue..  Wad.  only  et 
7;  Shoah  (II)  at  1;  Zafon:  The  Mission 
4:30,7,9:30. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Cobra  Mission  4:30. 7. 
9:15;  Arman:  Instant  Justice  4:30, 
6:45,  9;  Atzmon  1:  Back  to  School 
4:30, 7. 9: 1 6;  Atzmon 2:  Avanti  Popolo 
4:45,  7:15.  9:30;  Chen:  Ruthless  Peo¬ 
ple  4:30.  6:45.  9;  Keren  Or  Hemehu- 
dash:  Ginger  &  Fred  4, 6:30.  9;  Orah: 
Car  Trouble  4.30.  7.  .9:15;  Orty:  The 
Burmese  Harp  6:45.  9;  Peer:  Jumpin' 
Jack  Flash  4:30.  7,  9:15;  Rair-Gat  1: 
Peggy  Sue  Got  Mamed -4:30,  7,  9:15; 
Rev-Oat  2 :  Blue  Velvet  4:30,  6:45. 
9:15;  Ron:  Detective  School  Dropouts 
4:30, 6:45, 9;  Shavit:  The  Mission  6:45. 
9:16. 

RAMAT GAN 

Amton:  Armed  and  Dangerous  7:15. 
9:30:  Lily:  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
7:16,  9:30;  Gaels:  Jumpin’  Jack  Flesh 
7:16, 9:40;  Onlea:  Murphy's  Law  7:15, 
9:30;  Ra*Gan  1:  RuthleSB  People  5. 
7:35. 9:45;  Rav-Gan  2:  A  Room  With  a 
View  4:45,  7,  9:40;  Rav-Gan  3:  Mal¬ 
colm  5. 7:15. 9:40:  Rev  Gan  4:  Joshua 
Then  end  Now  5, 7:20. 9:40. 

HEKZliYA 

Dan  Aeeadla:  Down  and  Out  in  Bever¬ 
ly  Hills  7.  9:30;  Daniel  Haitel;  Heart¬ 
burn  7,  9:30;  David:  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters  7:15, 9:30;  Desperately  Seeking 
Susan  4:30  (exc.  Sun.);  Hechal:  Pol¬ 
tergeist  11.  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  Nbw 
THaratt  Aliens  7:15,9:30. 

HOLON 

Armen  Hamaftndash;  Everything 
You  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About  Sex 
4:30,7:16,9:30;  Medal:  Stitches  7:15, 
9:30;  Savoy:  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
4:30, 7. 9  JO:  Pretty  in  Pink 4:30. 

BAT YAM 

Atzmaut:  The  Hitcher 4:30, 7: 1 5, 9:30. 
G3VATAY1M 

Hadar:  Poltergeist  II  4:30, 7:15, 9:30. 

URYATONO 

Community  Centre:  Adventures  of  a 
Private  Eye  6:30;  Heartburn  9. 

PETAHTIKVA 

G.G.  Hechal  1:  Murphy's  Law  4:30, 
7:15,  9:30:  G.G.  Hechal  2:  Back  to 
School  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  G.G.  Hechal 
3:  Highlander  4:30, 7:15, 9:30. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  8.15  per  line,  including 
VAT.  insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  163.30  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  New 

York  Now,  Six  New  Generation  New  York 
Crty  Artists  0  Jews  of  Gotaborg,  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  hems  of  Jews  of  Goteborg. 
Sweden  OAhrar  Aalto,  1896-1976,  master  of 
Finnish  architecture  and  design  0  New 
Painting  Acquisitions:  Auguste  Renoir, 
Pablo  Picasso  0  Joshua  Borkovsky:  Mir¬ 
rens,  The  Garden,  primordial  landscapes  0 
Fresh  Paint,  trends  among  young  Israeli 
artists  0  Kakiemon,  400  years  of  Japanese 
Porcelain  Tradition  0  Animals  in  Ancient  Art 
(Rockefeller)  0  Islamic  Art.  architecture, 
arabesque,  etc.  0  Ancient  Glass  Exhibit  0 
Bethlehem  Embroidery,  dresses  and  cos¬ 
tume  parts.  0  Photography  in  Nature  0  Art 
in  Context,  audio-visual  programme  0 
News  in  Antiquities  0  Big  and  Small  relative 
sizes  in  life,  art  and  children's  world  0 
Jewels  of  Children's  Literature  $  Perma¬ 
nent  exhibitions  of  Archeology,  Judslca 
and  Ethnic  Art 

VISmNG  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  3; 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  In 
English.  3:  Free  craft  lessons  and  recycling 
demonstration  for  children,  with  Michel 
Ben-Dov. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thure.  10-1; 
3:30-6.  Frl.  dosed.  Sat  and1  holiday  eves 
10-1.  2  Hapalmach  St.,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus 
No.  15. 

Conducted  Tours 
HADASSAH  -  Hourly  toure  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333,02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus.  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Recaption  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a.  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9  &n  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9. 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 


AMfT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  M li¬ 
ra  chi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  David 
Hockney.  Photocollages  0  Sitings  Q  Oskar 
Kokoschka.  1886-1980.  Selection  of  Prints 
and  Albums.  Trends  in  Geometric  Abstract 
Art  0  Edvard  Munch,  prints:  Death,  Love 
and  Anxiety  0  VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.- 
Thur.  10-2,  5-9.  Sat.  11-2,  7-10;  Fri.  dosed. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Exhibi¬ 
tion:  David  Hockney  Photocollages.  Visit¬ 
ing  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1:  5-7.  Sat  11-2 
Fri.  closed. 

Conducted  Tours 

AMrr  WODEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tei 
Aviv.  Tel.  220187,  233154. 

WIZO.  To  visit  our  projects  calf  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171, 233231, 240629;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN- NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shebbtai  Levy  Sl 
Tel.  04-523255.  Exhibitions:Mode*n  Art: 
Facing  the  Mirror  -  The  Israeli  Caricature, 
Now.  Ancient  Art  —  Jewish  coins  of  the 
Second  Temple  Period,  Egyptian  textiles, 
terracotta  figurines.  Music  A  Ethnology: 
world  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat. 
10-1;  Tubs.,  Thur.  &  Sat  also  64.  Ticket 
at*o  admits  to  National  Maritime,  Pro- 
Matoric  and  Japanese  Museums. 
WHAT'S  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 


all  St.  swings  wildly 
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Expert  says  Japanese  industrial  prowess  a  ‘myth’ 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  Wall 
Street  stock  prices  gyrated  on  Friday 
as  never  before.  Arbitrage-related 
programmes,  both  on  the  buyside 
and!  he  sellside,  played  the  premier 
role,  as  stock  prices  plummeted  in 
the  heaviest  trading  day  in  history. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  aver¬ 
age.  which  charged  64  points  higher 
early  Friday  afternoon  before  wave 
after  wave  of  sell  programmes 
pounded  it  down,  dosed  44  points 
lower  at  2102.  The  Dow  crossed  the 
2200  level  Friday  for  the  first  time 
ever  before  falling  about  115  points, 
an  unprecedented  decline,  later  in 
the  afternoon. 

Volume  soared  to  a  record  307 
million  shares,  shattering  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  of  253m.  shares  set  only 
six  sessions  before  on  January  15. 

The  broader  indices  were  also 
sharply  lower  as  declines  led  adv¬ 
ances  by  a  two-to-one  margin,  but 


the  Dow  clearly  led  the  decline  Fri¬ 
day. 

“It  was  total  bedlam.  The  market 
acted  like  we  had  a  short-term  blow- 
off,*'  Gerald  Simmons,  head  of  equity 
trading  at  Smith  Barney  said.  “The 
futures  had  a  bigger  influence  than  at 
any  time  L  can  remember,  and  on  top 
of  that  there  was  very  heavy  institu¬ 
tional  trading,”  he  stud. 

"The  day  was  ruled  by  the  robots, 
dominated  by  the  computerized 
programme  traders,”  market  analyst 
Larry  Wachtel  of  Prudential  Bache 
Securities  said.  "The  Dow  divorced 
itself  from  the  rest  of  the  market  as 
the  programmes  whipped  specific 
stocks  around.  1  counted  price 
swings  of  about  300  Dow  points/*  he 
said,  noting  the  sum  of  the  wild 
rallies  and  dives  in  Friday’s  market. 

“The  whip-sawing  of  the  market 
made  it  very  tough  to  trade  stocks. 
Just  look  at  the  enormous  ranges  of 
some  of  these  stocks  today,”  trader 


Peter  van  den  Berg  of  Sheaison 
Lehman  Brothers  said  on  Friday. 

"The  only  intelligent  thing  to  do 
was  to  step  to  the  sidelines,”  John 
Burnett  of  Donaldson  Lufkin  and 
Jenrette  said.  Traders  and  analysts 
said  there  was  almost  no  way  to 
combat  the  arbitrage  programmes. 

Hewlett-Packard  was  .the  most 
actively  traded  issue,  falling  V/*  to 
49%.  Traders  said  the  stock  dropped 
sharply  amid  rumours  that  Co  wen 
and  Co.  issued  a  report  suggesting 
buyers  stay  away  from  the  stock  at 
prices  in  the  mid-50s. 

IBM  was  the  second  most  actively 
traded  issue.  The  stock,  which  had 
been  up  all  morning,  ended  the  day 
with  a  loss  of  1%  to  126%.  Traders 
said  that  many  of  the  Dow  stocks 
make  up  the  basket  of  stocks  in¬ 
volved  in  die  programmes  and  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  arbitrage  related 
programme  sales. 


It’s  the  West’s  turn 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 

Made  in  Japan.  In  theyears  im¬ 
mediately  following  WWn,  that 
label  was  synonymous  with  second¬ 
hand  designs  copied  from  the  West 
and  slipshod  workmanship.  Bur 
from  the  ashes  of  the  war  an  econo¬ 
mic  powerhouse  has  emerged.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  Seikos  on  our 
wrists,  the  Sonys  in  our  living-rooms 
and  the  Subarus  in  our  driveways. 

And,  in  an  ironic  twist,  now  it’s 
the  West’s  turn  to  copy,  if  not 
■  Japanese  products,  at  least  the  man¬ 
agement  techniques  that  spawned 
them. 

Simcha  Ronen,  a  professor  of  In-' 
temational  management  and  organi- 


Japan  has  been  accused  of  unfair 
ttade  practices.  Detractors,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  say  it  has  dumped  exports  in 
some  countries  at  artificially  low 
prices,  captured  the  market,  and 
then  boosted  prices.  At  home,  critics 
charge,  Japan  has  erected  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  to  block  foreign  merchandise.  - 
Ronen,  who  held  a  seminar  on 


Japanese  management  techniques 
last  Wednesday  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 


sales  behind  fluctuations 


CHICAGO.  -  Massive  arbitrage 
activity  between  the  stock  market 
and  stock  index  futures  fuelled  the 
historic  price  swings  in  the  stock 
market  on  Friday,  financial  analysts 
said. 

“lfs  back  and  forth  between 
arbitrage  buy-and-sell  programmes. 
That's  the  story  in  a  nutshell.**  said 
Pdai-shall  Beyer,  analyst  at  Richard¬ 
son  Grtcnshields  Securities. 

Arbitrage  programmes  involve  the 
simultaneous  purchase  or  sale  of  a 
casket  of  stocks  that  mirror  a  stock 
index  and  the  offsetting  sale  or 
purchase  of  stock  index  futures. 

Arbitrage  buy  programmes  are 
established  when  the  premium  of  the 
stock  index  futures  contract  over  the 
actual  stock  index  rises  above  a 
theoretical  “fair  value.”  usually 
calculated  by  targe  dealers  using 
computers  and  real-time  stock  data. 

Unwinding  of  such  programmes  on 
Friday  had  a  dramatic  impact  on 
prices  because  the  programmes  are 
typically  established  with 
tremendous  amounts  of  capital,  the 
analysts  said. 

“if  someone  had  entered  an  arb 
buy  programme  at  a  two-point  pre¬ 
mium  and  gotten  out  at  a  three-point 
discount,  that's  a  five  point  return  in 
a  matter  of  hours.”  Beyer  said.  “On 


an  annualized  bads  that's  mind- 
boggling." 

Walsh  added  that  the  annualized 
return  of  putting  on  a  buy  program¬ 
me,  and  unwinding  it  at  such  levels 
exceeds  80  per  cent. 

And  because  many  of  the  stocks  in 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade's  MMI 
stock  index  futures  contract  are 
going  ex-dividend,  arbitraguers  got 
the  triple  bonus  of  the  rise  in  stock 
prices,  the  dividend  and  the  premium 
collected  from  the  arbitrage  activity, 
Walsh  said. 

The  rapid  establishing  and  un¬ 
winding  of  arbitrage  programmes 
during  the  coarse  erf1  the  day  made 
trading  in  the  futures  pits  in  Chicago 
hectic. 

“The  computers  aren’t  moving  as 
fast  as  the  indexes  are  right  now,” 
Walsh  said  during  the  course  of  the 
plunge. 

Instead  of  trading  in  the  normal 
five  basis  point  price  increments, 
futures  prices  on  the  S  and  P  500 
contract  moved  at  times  in  100  points 
“tides,”  said  one  Door  trader  at  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  Bid 
and  ask  prices  on  MMI  futures  wide¬ 
ned  to  as  much  as  200  basis  points 
during  the  frantic  activity,  another 
trader  on  the  CBT  floor  said. 

One  trader  in  the  MMI  pit  at  the 


CBT,  wearily  waved  his  handker¬ 
chief  in  mock  surrender  during  the 
peak  of  activity,  yelling  “I  give  up,” 
though  few  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  market. 

“It’s  making  me  nauseous,”  said 
one  analyst  when  asked  to  comment 
about  the  market's  decline. 

Some  analysts  feel  that  Friday's 
volatility  could  have  a  longer-term 
negative  impact  on  the  market  as  a 
whole. 

“If  I'm  a  prudent  money  manager, 
I  don't  know  if  1  want  to  subject  my 
funds  to  this  kind  of  volatility,*'  said 
Jonathan  Wolff,  analyst,  at  Donald¬ 
son,  Lufkin  and  Jenrette  Inc. 

“It’s  unhealthy  for  the  market.” 
Walsh  said.  “This  morning  has 
wiped  out  a  lot  of  people  and  it’s 
going  to  scare  a  lot  of  people  away.  I 
don't  think  the  pubtic  can  take  tins,” 
he  added.  • 

For  technicians,  the  advance  to 
new  all-time  highs  and  the  lower  dose 
on  record  volume  signalled  a  key 
reversal,  Wolff  said. 

“A  technician  would  be  very  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  said.  A  key  reversal  is 
considered  an  indicator  of  a  short¬ 
term  trend  reversal,  and  the  activity 
Friday  may  signal  the  beginning  of  a 
retracement  of  the  advance  that 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 


Though  Japan  is  often 
portrayed  as  a  country 
whose  lifeblood  is 
trade,  its  exports, 
amount  to  only  13  per 
centofGNP. 


rational  psychology  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  studied  the  much-envied 
industrial  methods  of  Japan,  where 
he  interviewed  about  100  top  execu¬ 
tives  and  visited  30  companies  last 
year  on  a  grant  from  the  U.S-Japan 
Institute. 

Ronen  said  in  an  interview  this 
week  that  a  mythology  has  evolved 
around  Japan's  industrial  prowess. 
Further,  misunderstanding  of 
Japan’s  social  system  has  led  to  fai¬ 
lure  when  Israeli  companies  -  and 
others  -  sought  to  copy  the  Nip¬ 
ponese  model. 

Ronen  said  the  idea  that  Japan 
enjoys  an  “unfair  edge**  in  global 
trade  stemmed  from  outdated  no¬ 
tions,  or  outright  myths. 

For  example,  he  said,  Japan  had 
kept  the  yen's  exchange  rate  low  for 
years,  giving  exporters  an  advan¬ 
tage.  In  the  last  two  months,  howev¬ 
er,  under  pressure  from  the  U.S.  and 
the  European  Community,  Tokyo  re¬ 
valued  the  yen  from  250  per  dollar  to 
150.  The  result:  “One  hundred  and 
fifty  major  companies,  excluding 
financial  institutions,  suffered  an  11 
per  cent  drop  in  sales  and  a  fall  in 
profits  of  about  20  per  cent.” 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

i  Panned  idleness,  perhaps,  as 
cause  of  this  sensation  (4,3,7) 

9  Light  carried  in  case  this  is 
left  before  fleet  (7) 

ll)  Total— one  penny  change  in 
the  palm  (7) 

11  Olympic  finalists’  advanced 
image  (4) 

12  Liberal,  possibly,  this  kind  of 
insurance?  (5,5) 

14Hint  of  summit  being 
cancelled  (3-3) 

15  He  needs  to  know  the  score  in 
the  army  (8) 

17  internal  sac  with  liver 
complication  (8) 

IS  Position  can’t  be  changed  in 
Kent  area  (6) 

21  Sally  has  nice  lines  (10) 

22  Farm  butter  at  one  penny  is  a 
swindle  (4) 

24  Practices  negro-songs  without 
leading  trio  (7) 

25  Unyieldingness  built  up  in 
Aberdeen?  (7) 

26  Sufferers  from  it  might  find 
their  stairs  Loo  difficult  (14) 


DOWN 

1  Handy  prognosticator?  (7) 

2  Simple  Simon’s  components 
awry  (3,6,6) 

3  The  last  word  in  devotion  (4) 

4 Small  boat  lacking  colour 
around  Holyhead  (6) 

5  Superficial  kiss  in  everlasting 
embrace  (8) 

6  Laid  out  at  religious  meeting, 
fall  into  ruin  (10) 

7 1  rely  on  empiricism — I  enter 
simple  tax-coding  (15) 

8  Extend  visit  of  boy  taking  in 
Scottish  river  (4,2) 

13Cheeky  fragrance  some 
common  sweets  possess  (5,5) 

16  Antacid  casing  Ma,  perhaps 

(8) 

17  Adders  from  Tel  Aviv,  ! 
personally  recommend  (6) 

19  See  me  return  with  papers  in 
Victoria,  for  example  (7) 

20  Shock  for  fellow  Tory  (6) 


23  Quiet  song  for  duo  (4) 
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GENERAL 


ftlfCEj 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jtrunlini:  Beit  Hakerem,  19  Beit 
Hakerem,  521089:  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin, 
272315;  Shu’afal  Shu’afat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  AldawB,  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lev  Ha'lr,  69  Ahad  Ma'am. 
613862,  Kupat  HoJim  Meuhedet  1 5  Sprin- 
zak,  265200. 

Ra’anana-Kfar  Sava:  Oikster,  47 
Sheshet  Hayamim,  Kfar  Sava. 
Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodetsky.  911 23. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sins,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics}, 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery' 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.).  Misgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics),  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal.  surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 
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Yesterday’s  Solution 
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Dial  1 0O  in  moat  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  IGryat  Shmo- 
ne4444v 


ORE 


102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
number  of  your  local  station  Is  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  I  yHjr-s.  4  Praise.  9 
Affront.  10  Noise.  11  Turn,  12  Edu¬ 
cate,  13  Rip,  14  Fame,  16  Chef,  18 
Ale.  20  Slacken,  21  Pace.  24  Erase. 
25  Eminent,  26  Detest.  27  Enter. 
DOWN:  L  Health.  2  Refer,  3  Show.  S 
Renounce.  6  Imitate,  7  Eleven.  8 
Steep,  13  Reckless,  15  Adamant.  17 
Ascend?  18  Anger,  19  Better.  22 
Alert.  23  Pine. 


24  —  Hours  Flight  Information  Ser¬ 
vices:  Call  03-971 2484  (multi-line),  Arrivals 
Onfy  (T aped  Message)  03-381 1 1 1  (20  lines) 


FIRST  AID 
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QUICK  CROSSWORD 


j§!P'  ■  u  ■■■■■ 


JililM  ■  ■  1 

muum  m  m  m  a 


ACROSS. 

5  Savoury  jelly 

8  One  who  presides 
over  committee 

9  Open-mouthed 

10  Derision 

11  Weighing-afachtoe 
14  Confess 

16  Frolic 

17  Shrewd 

18  Short  swim 
26  Gemstone 

24  Gas  formed  in  Coal¬ 
mines 

25  On  the  move 

26  Graphite 

27  Not  written  on 


DOWN 

1  Set  of  twenty 

2  Conveniently  near 

3  Badger 

4  Immature 

6  Keen  perception 

7  Discourteous 
13  Merry- go- round 

13  Graze 

14  Worn  with  age 

15  Short  sleep 

19  Hanging  spike  of 
frozen  water 

21  Burglar's  crowbar 

22  American  parrot 

23  Trail  of  animal 


Magee  David  Adorn 
hTe—rguciaadial  101  m  most  parts 
of  tha  country,  in  addition: 

Aahdod  41333  J#^1?^"?23133 

Ash  ka  Son  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111 

Beereheba  74767  Natortya  *gS333 

Carmfei  *988556  KTE*2*®,,  , 

Dan  Region  *781111  Patah  THwa  *9231111 

Eilat  7233  Rohovot  *461333 

Hadsra  22333  Rishon  LaZion942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safid  30333  _ 

Hatzor 36333  Tel  Aviv  *240111 

Hoton  803133  Tiberias-SOIII 

*  Mobile  Intansnre  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
sarvica  in  the  area,  around  the  dock, 
"few"  -  Emotional  First  Aid.  Tel. 
Jerusalem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111 
(children/youth  03-281113),  Haifa  672222. 
Beereheba  418111,  Netanya  35316. 

Rmre  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help 
caNTd  Avtv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245554. 
and  Haifa  382611.  _  .. 

Jerusalem  Institute  foe  Drug  ProMama- 

Tel.  553828, 553802, 14  Bethlehem  Bd. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centra  at 
Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  52S205*  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for 
information  hi  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  HoRm  Information  Centre  Tel. 
03-433300,  433500  Sunday-Thureday,  B 
am.  to  Bp.m.  Friday  8  am.  to  3p.m. 


versity,  acknowledged  that  both 
arguments  bad  merit.  In  one  cele¬ 
brated  case,  Japan  was  found  to  have 
dumped  semiconductors  in  the  U.S. 
to  drive  out  U.S.  manufacturers. 
But,  he  said,  the  main  reason  the 
.Japanese  haven't  been  buying  im¬ 
ports  is  the  same  reason  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  buying  Japanese 
goods:  They  believe  that  Japanese 
products  are  better.  The  loyalty  of 
Japanese  consumers  relieves  some 
of  the  pressure,  on  the  country  to 
export.  Though  Japan  is  often  por¬ 
trayed  as  a  country  whose  lifeblood 
is  trade,  its  exports  amount  to  only 
13  per  cent  of  gross  national  proudet, 
far  below  the  20  per  cent  levels 
posted  by  Britain,  West  Germany 
and  Canada. 

Another  outdated  concept, 
Ronen  said,  is  that  Japan's  labour 
costs  are  low.  “The  gap  is  dosing 
fast”  between  Japan  and  the  U.S., 
he  said.  Meanwhile,  South  Korea 
has  been  using  cheap  labour  as  the 
cutting  edge  of  its  drive  to  become 
the  new  Asian  industrial  success 
‘  story.  The  pay  of  assembly-line  auto 
workers  says  it  all:  S24  an  hour  in  the 
U.S..  SIS  in  Japan  and  S3  in  South 
Korea. 

“Skilled  employees  in  Japan  are 
now  earning  more  than  those  in 
Europe,’  he  said.  “But  in  most  in¬ 
dustries,  Japanese  labour  costs  are 
lower  than  in  the  U.S.  because  Japan 
invests  more  in  machinery.  ”  To  illus¬ 
trate,  he  noted.  No.  2  U.S.  auto¬ 
maker  Ford  has  labour  costs, 
amounting  to  30  per  cent  of  total 
sales  compared  with  7  per  cent  for. 
Japan’s  No.  2,  Nissan. 

Ronen  also  sought  to  debunk. die 
“myth”  that  Japanese  workers  are 
more  efficient  than  their  Western 
counterparts.  Ronen  characterized 
Japanese  workers  as  “more  effec¬ 
tive,*'  a  virtue  reflected  “in  the  quali¬ 
ty  instead  of  the  quantity  of  produc¬ 
tion.” 

A  1982  study  comparing  U.S.- 
made  air-conditioners  with  those 
made  in  Japan  found  that  in  the  first 
year  of  use  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  machines  required  service 
on  one  of  three  major  components. 
The  Japanese  figure  was  0.6  per 
cent. 

Such  impressive  performance  is 
merely  the  natural  productof  a  high¬ 
ly  structured  -and  many  Westerners 
would  say,  highly  restrictive  -  orga¬ 
nizational  and  social  system.  For  the 
Japanese  employee,  the  boundaries 


apan 


Simcha  Ronen 


between  management  and  worker, 
between  company  and  union,  be¬ 
tween  colleagues  and  family,  can  be 
blurry  indeed. 

After  a  brutally  competitive  win¬ 
nowing  process  in  primary,  junior 
high  and  high  school  and  -  for  those 
who  persevere  -  university,  a  crucial 
(day  arrives.  April  1  is  the  day  on 
which  all  major  Japanese  companies 
do  their  hiring. 

The  major  industrial  conglomer¬ 
ates,  where  jobs  are  much  coveted, 
hire  high  school  graduates  as  work¬ 
ers  and  university  graduates  as 
bottom-level  trainees,  Ronen  said. 

The  managerial  trainee  gets  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  salary  as  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  no  contract.  “But," 
Ronen  said,  '‘it's  understood,  with¬ 
out  any  question  or  doubt,  that  he 
will  be  part  of  this  organization  till 
retirement.” 

Once  in  the  company,  the  em¬ 
ployee  joins  a  team.  The  team  then 
becomes  the  centre  of  his  work  ex¬ 
perience. 

‘Tasks  are  not  performed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  not  delegated  to  indi¬ 
viduals,”  Ronen  said.  “Neither  is 
accountability  individually  based. 
Tasks  are  performed  by  the  group 
and  individual  commitment  is  to  the 
group.  Any  rotation  will  involve  the 
individual  moving  and  joining 
another  group.” 

Ronen  said  this  team  concept 
probably  exemplified  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  contrast  with  the  Western 
style  of  management,  where  a  job 
involves  delegated  authority  and  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  and  accounta¬ 
bility.” 

The  Western  manager  directs,  su¬ 
pervises  and  evaluates  the  individual 
employee. .  The  individual  is  re¬ 
warded  according  to  the  evaluation 
of  his  supervisor. 

In  Japan,  Ronen  said,  the  mana¬ 
ger  is  more  of  a  father  figure  whose 
,  “main  task  is  to  promote  a  congenial 
:  climate  for’,  t^team/’'  The  team 
i  makes  W the"  decisions '  involved'  in 
their  work  and  carry  them  out.  The 
manager  simply  approves  the  group 


decision. 

Though  criticism  of  the  managers 
unthinkable  during  work  hours, 
Ronen  said,  team  members  can  air 
their  gripes  over  a  drink  during  the 
frequent  after-work  team  gatherings 
at  bars,  restaurants  or  geisha  houses. 
The  practice  is  so  ingrained  and 
widespread  that  middle  .  managers 
often  get  expense  accounts  equal  to 
twice  their  salaries  to  hold  these 
gatherings  which  are  estimated  to 
generate  income  of  $64.  million  daily 
m  Japan. 

An  outgrowth  of  Japan's  “bottom 
up"  decision-making  process  is  the 
much-ballybooed  “quality  control 
circle,”  in  which  a  team  meets  to 
look  for  ways  to  better  perform  their 
task.  QCCs  have  been  tried  by  the 
Israeli  companies  Tadiran  and  Tel- 
rad,  among  others. 

Western  companies,  including 
U.S.  car  companies,  also  are  trying 
to  adapt  the  Japanese  “just-in-time” 
approach  to  inventory.  Under  this 
method,  parts  inventories  are  kept 
to  a  minimum  and  the  manufacturer 
depends  on  outside  suppliers  to  de¬ 
liver  the  required  parts,  "just  in 
time.” 

Ronen  said  that  the  successful 
adoption  of  Japanese  management 
methods  by  Israeli  companies  hinges 
on  the  fostering  of  new  attitudes 
between  the  employee  and  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  use  of  QCCs  in  Israel,  Ronen 
explained,  is  largely  undermined 
“by  the  perception  of  most  em¬ 
ployees  that  the  success  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  isn’t  going  to  improve -theft 
reward  system.  What's  worse,  they 
don’t  perceive  that  they  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  organization’s  health.” 
Even  organizations  that  have_set  up 
sophisticated  managerial  program¬ 
mes  in  Israel,  Ronen  said,  have  been 
constrained  by  economic  factors. 

“No  doubt  under  the  circumst¬ 
ances.”  he  said,  “most  employees, 
whether  in  managerial  or  non- 
supervisory  jobs,  feel  helpless  and 
frustrated.” 

He  said  that  the  team  concept, 
prevalent  in  Israel’s  early  years,  has 
been  displaced  by  American  notions 
of  individuality.  Still,  he  said,  Israeli 
companies  could  command  the  indi- 
.  vidual’s  loyalty  without  relying  on 
the  Japanese  value  system.  This 
could  be  done  through  4  system  of 
rewards  and  promotions  tjiat  adv¬ 
anced  those  who  further  the  orga¬ 
nization's  goals. 

But  first,  he  said,  Israeli  com¬ 
panies  must  overcome  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  appointments  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  nepotism,  politics  and 
efforts  to  court  the  military  by  hiring 
ex-officers. 

“It's  clear  now,”  he  said,  “th at 
:  inapt;  promising ;  ypungl potential 
’•  iM^gers"  Have  lost  rfheJ  faith,  jp  the 
:  organization  that  skills  and  perform¬ 
ance  are  indeed  the  major  require¬ 
ments.” 


Struggling  with  your  user  manual 


At  first  glance  they  appear  reas¬ 
suring.  Entitled  “User  Manual.” 
“User  Guide,"  and  “Service  Manu¬ 
al,"  these  slick  books  that  come  with 
every  brand  computer  are  supposed 
to  help  us  out  of  tight  spots  and  lead 
us  to  the  road  of  pleasure-filled  com¬ 
puting.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
surgeon  general  should  have  marked 
user  manuals  with  the  warning 
“Dangerous  to  your  health!” 

User  manuals  are  the  nemesis  of 
the  computer  industry,  and  probably 
a  cause  for  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
use  of  Valium  over  the  last  10  years. 
Having  invested  billions  of  dollars  to 
produce  computers  that  are  “user 
friendly,”  manufacturers  on  the 
whole,  failed  miserably  when  it  came 
to  supplying  readable  literature  to 
describe  and  explain  how  to  use  that 
same  machinery.  Novice  compute r- 
niks  are  condemned  to  hours  of 
frustration  hunting  for  the  magic 
paragraph  or  sentence,  hiding  among 
hundreds  of  confusing  pages. 

My  own  “Service  Manual,”  re¬ 
ceived  with  my  nameless  Apple  com¬ 
patible,  starts  on  page  37  (!)  with  the 
reassuring  phrase  “Before  we  start 
worrying  about  how  to  switch 
the... between  Integer  BASIC  and 
Applesoft.”  From  then  on  there’s  a 
long  chain  of  jumbled  sentences, 
half  of  which  start  with  “Don’t  wor¬ 
ry."  Had  it  not  been  for  my  four 
years  of  computer  science  studies  in 


college  and  a  few  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  I’d  have  been  both  worried 
and  frustrated. 

The  reason  user  manuals  come  out 
the  way  they  do  is  rooted  in  the 
sequence  of  computer  production. 
Research  and  development  en¬ 
gineers  simply  cannot  see  their  pro¬ 
duct  through  a  layperson's  eyes.  Af- 
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ter  all,  they  understand  the  compu¬ 
ter  inside  out,  and  they  find  it  hard  to 
believe  this  is  not  the"  case  for  other 
reasonable  mortals.  By  the  time  the 
technical  writers  -  those  in  charge  of 
putting  the  manuals  together  -  get  to 
work,  there’s  great  pressure  from 
management  to  “finish  with  the 
paperwork,"  and  launch  the  pro¬ 


duct.  The  writers  don’t  understand 
the  engineers,  and  we  get  stuck  with 
the  results. 

Computer  vendors  are  not  blind  to 
the  dampening  effect  of  badly  writ¬ 
ten  user  manuals.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ers  push  their  products  by  stressing 
the  thinness  of  their  manuals.  Other 
manufacturers  have  invested  heavily 
in  improving  the  manuals.  But 
there's  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

Most  user  manuals  actually  do 
contain  the  information  required  to 
operate  a  computer  and  solve  the 
majority  of  the  problems  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  trouble  is  twofold:  The 
language  of  some  manuals  is  too 
technical  for  the  layperson,  and  the 
length  of  text  is  overwhelming. 

The  novice  home-computer  own¬ 
er  is  not  the  only  one  to  suffer  from 
these  troubles.  Weathered  profes¬ 
sionals  can  frequently  be  seen 
wandering  the  rows  of  service  manu¬ 
als  in  R&D  labs  with  a  look  of  utter 
despair.  Tbe  only  .difference  is  that 
,  professionals  are  paid  to  suffer. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  using  the 
manual.  The  only  solution  is  to  keep 
your  cool,  attend  to  the  manual  as  if 
every  word  in  it  is  holy  and  pray  the 
next  generation  of  computers  will  be 
friendly  enough  to  make  manuals 
obsolete.  A  good  friend  with  10 
years  of  experience  with  the  same 
model  as  yoor  machine  can  also  be  of 
great  assistance . - 


“Your 

Jerusalem  Hilton 

Breakfast,  Sir— 
with  The  Jerusalem  Post, 

of  course.” 


The  Jerusalem  Hilton  Hotel 
distributes  complimentary 
copies  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
to  guests  every  day. 


Monday,  January  26, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Seven 
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Jtanttnbw  the  mtvan$t>f  the  hete- 
fert  in  early  Decetnber  -  only  ax 
’«««■  ago,  Tn  feet? 'They  iitiat  then 
®re>,®®igto Arike  o^CfaHstmas, 
fe  *bw  to  the  govensmentthat  they 
were  in  tembte  h-oubie. 

..  lathe  end  they  didn’t  strSte  during 
that  crucial  time  of  year  -  as  most 

peopteytoo  say  they're  going  to 
nitt  suicide  have  no  real  intention  of 
doing  so  but  merely  shout  their  plan 
to  attract  attention  and  sympathy. 

This  column  pointed  out.  at  the 
time  that  the  November  tourist  fi¬ 
gures,  just  published,  showed  a 
sharp  and  sudden  upturn  in  tourist 
arrivals  for  that  month,  after  a  long 
and.  torrid  decline  during  the  bleak 
year  q?  1986.  In  fact,  we  pointed  out, 
the  November  figures,  after  seasonal 
adjustment,  were  so  good  that  they 
were  the  best  month  in  the  last  three 
years,  bar  none.  The  worm,  we  sug¬ 
gested,  had  turned. 

■  .  Well,- we  were  right.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  figures  were  eyes  better,  so  that 
the  hoteliers,  as  a  group  were  in  fact 
crying  ail  the  way  to  the  bank,  when 
they  were  making  their  dramatic  bid 
for  public  attention  -  read,  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies.  Of  course,  they  had 
nothing  to  lose.  If  tourists  came,  they 
would  profit.  Meanwhile,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  relied  upon  to 
cough  up  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  If  both  tourists  and  govern¬ 
ment  came  through  -  as  they  so  often 
do  -  then  the  hotel  industry  would 
really  be  in  dover. 

Back  to  those  stafistics,  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  96,600  tourists  arrived,  of  whom 
83,400  came  by  air,  12,300  overland 
(across  the  Jordan  -  bridges  and 
Sinai),  900  by  sea  and  another  3^200 
on  visiting  erase  shjp&  Comparative 
figures  are  not  provided  by  the  Cen¬ 
tra]  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  Decem¬ 
ber'  1985,  but  on  the  -  seasonally 
adjusted  basis,”  last-mouth  recorded 
116,  against  109  in-December  1985 
and  102  in  December  1984.  But  that’s 
nothing. 

..  The- NovemberrDeeember period 
represents  an  increase  of  25  per  cent 
over  the  preceding"  period  -  which 
included  tbeHighBolidays,  although 
everything  is,  of  course,  seasonally 
adjustedtosmoothont  thesedips  and 
inuups.As  ar£s$lf  of the  taj® surge, . 
the  fast  quarter,  ofl^  recorda?  the 
highest  fevd.of  tocouiiiqg  tourism  of 
any  quarter  in  the  last  three,  years 
(the  figures  provided  go  bade  only  to 
1984).  •  •■■■_,  ■- 

None  of.  this  detracts  from  two 
important  fads.  One  is  that  1986  as  a 
whole  was  a  poor  year,  with  arrivals 
down  13  per  cent  from  1985,  to  1.1 
miiliou.  The  second  is  that,  as  any¬ 
body  who  has  stuck  his  nose  inode  a 
high-class  hotel  in  Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv  and  other  Medtterranean-coast 
towns  in  the  last  few  months  can 
testify,  the  totaistsseem  to  be  mostly 
the  Eilat  crowd,  Which  b  a  different 
type  of  tourism  from  that  for  which 
the  government  dished  out  grants 
and  loans  to  build  too  many  hotels  in 
Jerusalem,  fel  Aviv  and  so  forth. 

In  other  wards,  the  government 
planners  got  things  completely 
wrong,  as  usual.' Only  British  inves¬ 
tor  David  Lewis,  who  actually 
understands  that  hotels  are  supposed 
to  be  for  filling  up  with  guests,  and 
not  for  real-estate  speculation,  *  la 
Hahn  SchflT,  produced  a  service  that 
people  actuary  wanted  to  buy. 

This  is  emphasized  by  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  incoming  tourist  num¬ 
bers.  American  tourists,  who  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  upper-class  hotels, 
were  44  per  cent  fewer  hi  1986,  and 
Canadians  were  down  27  per  cent. 

Europeans  as  a  whole  were  only  3  per 
cent  (ewer,  while  Argentinians  were 
for  more  numerous,  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason.  Yesterday’s  report 
that  British  tourism  is  surging  tends 
to  amplify  this  theme. 

What  it  aO  suggests  is  that  the 
government  encouraged  the  wrong 
people  to  build  the  wrong  kind  of 
holds,  mostly  in  toe  wrong  places. 
When  things  went  wrong  they  all 
came  crying  to  the  government  to 
save  them  from  Hs  stupidity  and  their 
short-sighted  greed.  The  one  genuine 
entrepreneur  among  them,  David 
Lewis,  head . oT  the.  Isrotel  company 
which  developed  Eilat’s  north  beach 
area,  catered,  to  the  market  and 
showed  the  other  Eilat  hoteliers  what 
the  business  was  reaOy  about.  Happi¬ 
ly,  be  &  reaping  the  profits,  but 
unfortunately  the  others  ,  are  not 
bring  left  to  sink  or  swim,  so  that  in 
the  long  term  there  wfll  be  more 
moaning  and  fewer  tourists. 


Keep  shekel  rate 
constant  -  Bruno 


•  •  By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Bank  of  Israel  Governor  Michael 
Bruno  strongly  recommended 
yesterday  that  the  sheker  exchange 
rate  remain  fixed  relative  to  the 
currency  basket.  Any  further  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  shekel,  he  said, 
would  only  fuel  inflation. 

in  an  official  report  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in.  the  means  of  payment  for 
April  to  September  '1986,-  Bruno 
urged  the  immediate  signing  of  the 
package  deal  between  the  Hukadrm, 
-the.govemment  and  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  employers;  He  added  that  no 
whge  increments  should  be  granted 
in  1987  above  the  regular  cost-of- 
living  allowances.  Any  excessive  rise 
in  salaries  will  force  the  government 
to  devalue,  he  said. 

According  to  the  report,  fiscal 
policy  developments  would  deter- 


HETH 

(Continued  Cram  Page  One) 
resigning  to  make  way  for  the  new 
directors.  A  proposal  from  one 
director  that  Heth’s  nomination  as 
chairman  be  held  up,  pending  clar¬ 
ification  of  the  criticism  voiced  on 
the.  subject,  was  not  carried  and 
Heth  was  unanimously  voted  as 
chairman. 

After  the  meeting,  Heth  held  a 
press  conference  which  he  opened 
by  expressing  his  own  and  his  col¬ 
leagues'  gratitude  “at  the  trust 
placed  in  them,”  and  pledging  to  do 
his  utmost  to  restore  the  bank's 
tarnished  image  and  learn  the  les¬ 
sons  of  past  events.  Then  the  new 
chairman  delivered  a  point-by-point 
defence  of  his  record  and  launched  a 
scathing  counter-attack  on  his  cri¬ 
tics. 

The  two  main  issues  quoted  by  his 
critics,  Heth  said,  were  his  involve¬ 
ment  m  the  Israel-British  Bank  col¬ 
lapse  in  1974,  when  he  was  examiner 
of  banks,  and  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  during  the 
j>eriod  of  the  bank  share  “regula¬ 
tion.” 

.  The  former  was  being  dredged  up, 
in  Heth's  opinion,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Shamir  Committee  that  in¬ 
vestigated  the  scandal  had  exoner¬ 
ated  him,  pinning  the  blame  on  the 
bank’s  management,  which  had 
stolen  almost  $40  million  through  a 
sophisticated  fraud  -  with  the  help  of 
foreign  banks  -  could  not  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  Israel-British  Bank's 
accountants  or  by  the  central  bank. 

Recalling  it  in  the  present  context, 
said  jfftth,  wasjam>ttejnpt.f‘td  take 


ory"  by  linking  him  to  an  affair  with 
strongly  negative  connotations  for 
which  hie  was  not  responsible. 

With  regard  to  the  Bejski  report, 
Heth  cited  its  positive  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  fiis  repeated  warnings 
against  the  “regulation"  system,  and 
maintained  that  the  report  had  not 
disqualified  him  from  taking  up  a 
post  in  the  banking  system. 

But  Heth  saved  his  main  assault 
for  MK  Dan  Tichon,  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee  member  who 
has  in  recent  days  virulently  criti¬ 
cized  his  appointment.  Whereas  the 
Stock  Exchange  alone  could  not 
have  stopped  the  bank  share  regula¬ 
tion,  said  Heth,  the  Knesset,  as  the', 
supreme  legislative  body .  could  have 
done  so,  but  remained  inactive  1 
throughout  the  “regulation"  period. 

Concerning  Ticbon  personally, 
Heth  said  that  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Tichon  had  remained  silent, 
on  the  “regulation”  issue  during  its 
peak  years,  although  he  had  been  in  1 
a  position  to  change  the  trading 
system  and  thus  put  a  stop  ro  it.  He 
also  cited  remarks  made  by  Tichon 
in  Mqy  1983.  requesting  the  banks  to 
continue  the  “regulation”. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Heth  said 
he -did  not  intend  to  step  down  from 
the  chairmanship  of  Teva  Phar¬ 
maceuticals,  in  which  he  is  a  share¬ 
holder,  until  his  period  of  tenure  at 
that  post  expired  later  this  year.  He 
did  not  envisage  any  conflicts  of 
interest  as  a  result,  and  undertook 
not  to  participate  in  any  Leumi  boar¬ 
droom  discussions  concerning  Teva, 
as  he  said  he  had  always  done  in  the 
past  at  the  Stock  Exchange  and  else¬ 
where. 

He  intended,  though,  to  devote 
most  of  his  working  time  -  “at  least 
three  or  four  days  a  week”  -  to 
Leumi.  He  added  that  although  he 
would  not  be  involved  in  the  bank's 
day-to-day  management,  he  would 
be  an  active  chairman.  He  would 
therefore  be  receiving  a  salary, 
which  would  he  fixed  by  the  board 
without  his  participation,  and  would 
be  published  by  the  bank- 

In  principle,  Heth  added,  he  was 
in  favour  of  public  companies  pub- 1 
tishing  the  salaries  of  all  their  senior 
executives,  but  Leumi  would  not  do 
so  unless  alt  the  banks  did  likewise. 
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mine  the  central  bank's  monetary 
policy.  If  the  government  keeps  its 
spending  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
budget  it  will  be  possibe  to  considers 
more  relaxed  monetary  policy,  the 
governor  said. 

According  to  the  report,  rapid 
expansion  in  credit  has  continued  in 
recent  months.  The  governor  said 
banking  credits  increased  in  real 
terms  by  3.6  per  cent  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1986.  In  the  same  period, 
the  public  showed  more  readiness  to 
hold  non-linked  assets,  with  their 
holdings  rising  by  11  per  cent. 

Bank  of  Israel  officials  said  yester¬ 
day  they  believed  the  public  had 
already  made  most  of  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  their  investment 
portfolios  following  the  large  drop 
inflation.  This  adjustment,  they 
said,  saw  a  rapid  decrease  in  foreign 
currency  holdings  and  Patam 
account  deposits. 


China  assures  investors 


PEKING  (Reuter)."  -  China, 
announcing  a  sharp  drop  in  con¬ 
tracted  foreign  investment,  prom¬ 
ised  on  Friday  that  investment  poli¬ 
cies  would  not  change  in  the  wake  of 
the  resignation  of  Communist  Party 
chief  Hu  Yaobang  over  a  week  ago. 

But  Western  diplomats  warned 
that  Hu's  largely  unexplained  depar¬ 
ture  would  make  investors  more  cau¬ 
tious.  until  they  were  reassured  ab¬ 
out  China's  political  stability. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Econo¬ 
mic  Relations  and  Trade  said  that 
contracted  foreign  investment  in 
19S6  fell  to  $3,308  billion  in  1.4(H) 


ventures  from  a  $6. 3b.  in  1 .900  ven¬ 
tures  in  1985. 

He  said  actual  investment  rose  to 
$2. 155b.  from  $1. 9b. 

He  said  the  drop  was  due  to  Chi¬ 
na's  reducing  the  number  of  non¬ 
productive  projects,  including 
hotels,  maintenance  firms  and  taxi 
fleets  and  encouraging  those  with 
advanced  technology  and  producing 
for  export. 

The  fall  was  also  due  to  tight 
controls  on  credit  in  the  first  half  of 
1986,  which  made  it  harder  for 
Chinese  partners  in  proposed  ven¬ 
tures  to  get  funds. 


Bank  Leumi  chairman  Dr.  Meir  Heth  arrives  for  work  yesterday,  first 
day  On  the  job.  (Media/BruUnann  | 


CURRENCY  markets _ 

Dollar  registers  a  moderate  decline 


The  U.S.  dollar  rose  slightly  on 
Friday.  For  the  week  it  closed  lower 
against  most  currencies,  but  its  de¬ 
cline  is  considered  moderate  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week's  sharp 
losses. 

In  the  middle  of  the  week  the 
dollar  staged  a  short-covering  rally 
that  carried  the  currency  as  high  as 
1.8450  Deutschmarks,  a  rise  fhelled 
by  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
scheduled  meeting  between  the 
American  and  Japanese  finance 


minisrers.  There  were  rumours  that 
the  U.S.  might  agree  to  stop  talking 
the  dollar  down  if  Japan  lowered  its 
discount  rate. 

But  on  Thursday  morning,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  James 
Baker-Kiichi  Miyazawa  meeting  had 
produced  no  specific  measures  to 
stabilize  exchange  rates,  the  dollar 
was  sold  heavily  again. 

A  convincing  victory  by  Chancel¬ 
lor  Helmut  Kohl  in  yesterday’s  elec¬ 
tions  and  expectations  for  another 


record  LLS.  trade  deficit  for  Decem¬ 
ber  are  likely  to  intensify  pressures 
on  the  dollar. 

In  other  developments,  exchange 
rates  have  entered  a  short-term  con¬ 
solidation  period  which  could  prove 
volatile.  But  the  long-term  trend  for 
the  dollar  remains  down. 

Strong  trends  are  likely  to  develop 
in  the  cross-rates  relations,  with  the 
Swiss  franc  and  mark  being  the 
strongest  and  the  Japanese  yen  and 
British  pound  being  weaker.  The 
Swiss  franc  is  likely  to  gain  over  the 
mark  in  the  short  term. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisorv  Sen-ice. 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce.  Services 
Real  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invst. 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Shdrt-temi'0-2ytfl  • 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yts 


109.87- 0.62% 
118.40.-1.35% 
104.01-0.06% 
107.73-0.14% 
113.59+  0.03% 
11720-2.01% 
118.58-1.56% 
119.09-2.45% 
115.41-1.93% 

125.88- 1.99% 
117.55-1.62% 
121.76-056% 
125.95-1.69% 
107.39+0.16% 
108.03+0.17% 
109.33+0.28% 
106.00-0.02% 
103.29+  0.18% 
105.03+0.96%- 
107.17+0.25% 
108.56+0.11% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds -total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury  Bills 


NIS  22.500.400 
NIS  4.367,400 
NIS  18.133,000 
NIS  10,423,900 
NIS  8.723.200 
NIS  1.701,800 
NIS  569.000 


4.25%  fully-linked  Mixed  to  0.5% 
80%  linked  Mixed  to  0.5% 


Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Adman 

Rimon 

Gilboa 


Mixed  to  2% 

Slightly  rises 
Risesto1%. 
Rises  to  2% 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  87  (122) 

of  which  5%+  20  127) 

"buyers  only"  0  (1) 

Declines  210  (132) 

of  which  5%  +  37  122) 

"sellers  only*'  3  (2) 

Unchanged  86  (131) 

Trading  Hall  38  (37) 

-Bond  Market -Trends:- 

index-linked:  • 

3%  fully-linked  Mixed  to  3% 


For.  Curr.  denominated  Mixed  to  1% 
Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield)  21.45-22.10% 


Arrangement  yields: 


IDB  ord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
-General  A* 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


17.90% 

17.89% 

17.74% 

17.90% 

17.88% 

17.94%^- 

'17.85% 

17.28% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

VOONIS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  pert  of  "arrangement”) 

Maritime  1610  12337  -9.8 

General  non-arr.  23350  61  +2.2 

First  Inf  I  4685  4553 

F1BI  5830  7772  -2.3 

Commercial  Banks 

(pert  of  "arrangement") 

IDBr  87550  713  -0.1 

Union  0.1  65150  186  -0-2 

Discount  112010  233 

Mizrahi  36030  1311  -01 

Hapoalim  r  69495  1811  -0.1 

General  A  151900  37  -0.1 

Leumi  0.1  37820  3710  -0.1 

Rn.  Trade  60600  -  +0.8 


Trade  &  Services 

Meir  Ezra  1310 

SupersOl  2  9320 

Delekr  4050 

Lighterage  16200 

Cold  Storage  1007 

Dan  Hotels  1600 

Yarden  Hotel  2741 

Hiion  1  24463 

Team  1  n 


vices 

Elron 

397000 

41 

1310 

782 

-1.5 

Arit 

30100 

160 

9320 

1370 

Clal  Electronics 

2499 

2772 

4050 

5037 

-3.0 

Spectronix  1 

2700 

4220 

16200 

63 

-0.6 

TAT.  1 

5100 

625 

1007 

11658 

Ackerstein  1 

1120 

3726 

1600 

642 

_ 

Agon  5 

17200 

383 

Z741 

150 

-*-3.4 

Alliance 

2270 

402 

24463 

12  +10.0 

Dexter 

3420 

156 

no  trading 

Fertilisers 

Haifa  Chem. 

4986 

570 

50 

11805 

Mortgage  Banke 

Leumi  Mort  r  9790  430  +0.6 

Dev.Mort.  3235  1207  -3.0 

Mlshkanr  3490  3954  -0.3 

Tefahotr  19100  117  -3.0 

Merav  r  7800  331  - 

Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  no  trading 

Ind.  Dev.  DD  no  trading 

Oaf  Leasing  0.1  22200  109  +5.7 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r  1545  1645  -0.3 

Hassnehr  360  64264  -2.7 

Phoenix  0.1  865  7085  - 

Ha  m  Is  h  mar  7000  43  — 

Me  no  rah  1  2290  441  +7.0 

Saharr  5380  641 

Zion  Hold.  1  10000  40  -5.7 


Real  Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eilon 

Africa  1st.  0.1 
Dankner 

Prop.  &  Bldg. 
Bayside  0.1 
ILDCr 
Rassco  r 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Zel 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adger 
Argamsn  r 
Delta  G  1 
Maquette  1 
Eagle  1 
Polgat 
Schoellerina 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Elbit  4 


Building  and 


Teva  r  11610  1464 

Dead  Sea  r  4550  7373 

Petrochem.  590  22396 

Neca  Chem.  7100  317 

Frutarom  15600  179 

Hadera  Paper  330900  80 

Central  Trade  10100  1039 

Koorp  9110000  1 

Clallnds.  1919  39323 

Investment  Companies 


13530 

18260 

755 

17260 

3689 

5029 

21442 

4540 

16450 

2700 

9550 

3720 

2500 

15100 

488000 


2307  -3.2 

i  trading 
218  -1.8 
187  -1.8 

9357  +0.1 

170  -2.8 

3637  -2J9 

678  -23 

326  -10.0 
1836 

115  -4.1 

974  -3.6 

906 

6318  -3.9 

1906  -3.0 

114  -3-2 

52  -2.0 


IDB  Dev.  r 

6850 

4033 

Ellem 

4605 

4770 

Afikl 

235 

4756 

Gaheiet 

1549 

340 

Israel  Corp.  1 

13450 

1125 

Wolf&on  1  r 

135000 

1 

Haooallm  inv. 

7850 

900 

Discount  Invest 

4180 

15033 

Mizrahi  Invest 

29900 

353 

Dal  10 

1297 

14667 

Landeco  0.1 

3650 

100 

Pama  0.1 

12700 

148 

Oil  Exploration 

Paz  OilExpl. 

25500 

112 

J.O.E.L 

4320 

1978 

Abbreviations: 

m».  sellers  only  b  bearer 

b.o.  buyers  only  r  registered 


The  European  Resort 
of  Jerusalem 

HOLYLAND  HOTEL 

Take  a  walk  in  the 
forested  grounds, 
visit  the  world  famous 
MODEL  OF  JERUSALEM  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  THE 


play  a  round  of  mini-gulf 
or  a  set  of  tennis, 
or  just  relax  at  the 

HOLYLAND  HOTEL 


Make  your 
reservations  by 
contacting: 

TeL  02-630201/661101 

Telex-25336 


'A  review  of  the  best  of  Jewish  and  English  literary  traditions,  THE 
JEWISH  QUARTERLY  is  an  independent  journal  that  explores  a  wide 
,  range  of  topics  and  ideas,  with  contributions  from  an  array  of  renowned 
Jewish  writers.  The  highly  respected  London-based  magazine  covers  the 
full  spectrum  of  the  Jewish  experience,  with  articles  on  everything  from 
art  to  Zionism.  The  Jewish  Quarterly — now  available  by  subscription 
through  The  Jerusalem  Post.  The  first  issue  will  be  sent  from  Jerusalem. 
The  following  issues  will  be  sent  by  surface  mail,  direct  from  London. 
'-ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  RATE  —  ONLY  NIS  26  (4  issues) 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post.  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  begin  my  subscription  to  The  Jewish  Quarterly.  I  enclose  a  cheque 
.for  NIS  26  for  one  year. 

‘  . i . . . 


ADDRESS—.^. . . . . . 

CODE— - - - 


- - cm 

—  TEL.  _ _ 


.  Tdf  Aviv,  4  Wbomoan  Street 
TeL  OS-210102 

For  the  Entire  Family 
improvisations 
and  Jazz 

Conductor  ondmoderator. 

DAM  GOTTFRIED 
Wim  the  participation  of 
Albert  Ptanente,  EG  MagM 
and  Arte  Kaminsky 
Jerusalem  Theatre:  Concert  No.  3 
Monday,  Feb.  2. 500  p.m. 

Tickets  ail  the  box  office 

Kfar  Save,  CuJture  Hafl, 

Yad  Labanim.  Concert  No.  2 
Tuesday,  Feb.  3. 530  p.m. 

Ticket  at  the  box  office. 

Tel  Aviv  Museum:  Concert  No.  2 
Series  1  -  Wednesday,  Feb.  4, 430  p.m. 
Series  2  -  Wednesday,  Feb.  4, 6  AO  p.m. 
Series  3  -  Thursday,  Feb.  5. 430  p.m. 
Series  4 -Thursday,  Fab.  5, 6:00  p.m. 
Tickets  sold  out! 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

I  PRIME  BORROWING  RATE 

1.58%  Der  month 

1  Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 

1  Last  Updated 

Tapes 

Pakam  7-Day  Pakam  30-Day 

LEUMI 

23.1 

8-17.75% 

9-18.25% 

12-21.25% 

■  HAPOALIM 

12.1 

8-16.00% 

8-17.50% 

14-21.21% 

DISCOUNT 

17.12 

7-16.00% 

8-16.20% 

14-18.50% 

MIZRAHI 

1.12 

8-17% 

6-17.50% 

6-19.50% 

FIRST  INTL 

13.1 

10-16% 

11-17.7% 

13-20-04% 

|  Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit. 

s  (Tapas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 

1  Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 

1  PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 

I  (January  23) 

I  MINIMUM  DEP 

3-MONTHS 

6-MONTHS 

12-MONTHS 

USD  (SI 00.000) 

5.375 

5.375 

5.375 

STG  (10.000  pounds) 

9.375 

9.250 

9.125 

DMK  11 00.000  marics) 

3.375 

3  375 

3.5D0 

SFR  (50,000  francs) 

2.750 

2.750 

2.875 

YEN  (3.000.000  yen) 

2.500 

2.375 

2.375 

I  Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (January  23) 

CHEQUES AND 

TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy  Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

Currency  basket 

1 

1.6690  1.6890 

_ 

1.6768 

U.SA  Dollar 

1 

1.6070  1.6270 

1.57 

1.84 

1.6170 

Deutschmark 

1 

0.8837  0.8947 

0.86 

0.90 

0.8868 

Pound  Sterling 

1 

2.4483  2.4787 

2.39 

2.49 

2.4562 

French  Franc 

1 

0.2643  0.2676 

0.25 

0.27 

0.2656 

Japanese  Yen 

100 

1  0558  1.0690 

1.03 

1.08 

1.0596 

Dutch  Florin 

1 

0.7829  0.7927 

0.76 

0.80 

0.7869 

Swiss  Franc 

1 

1.0514  1.0644 

1.03 

1.07 

1.0557 

Swedish  Krone 

1 

0.2463  0.2494 

0.24 

025 

0.2478 

Norwegian  Krone 

1 

0.2269  0.2297 

0.22 

0.23 

0.2282 

Danish  Krone 

1 

0.2326  0.2355 

0.23 

0.24 

0.2339 

Finnish  Mark 

1 

0.3522  0.3566 

0.34 

0.36 

0.3542 

Canadian  Dollar 

1 

1.1825  1.1972 

1.16 

1.21 

1.1896 

Australian  Dollar 

1 

1.0638  1.0771 

0.99 

1.09 

1.0702 

S.  African  Rand 

1 

0.7738  0.7834 

0.50 

0.60 

0.7795 

Belgian  Franc 

10 

0.4174  0.4226 

0.41 

0.43 

0.4273 

Austrian  Shilling 

10 

1.2535  1.2691 

1.23 

1.28 

1.2598 

Italian  Lira 

1000 

1.2400  1.2554 

1.21 

1.27 

1.2470 

Jordanian  Dinar 

1 

-  - 

4.49 

4.76 

4.6489 

Egyptian  Pound 

1 

-  - 

0.84 

0.89 

0.8813 

ECU 

1 

1.8175  1.8401 

— 

— 

1.8254 

SUPPUED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

{January  23) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 


LONDON  A.M.  FIX  403.55  P.M.  FIX  400.00 


GOLD:  LONDON  A.M. 

PARIS  NOO 
SILVER:  LONDON  FIX 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M. 
PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M. 


NOON  FIX 407.03  ZURICH  P.M.403.25 
FIX  551.50 

P.M.  518.50 


122.75 


30GMT) 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15. 
Forward  Rates 
(January  23) 

SPOT  2MTHS  3MTHS 
DEUTSCHMARK  1.822035  55/52  81/78 

POUND  STERLING  1.5245/55  120/113  180/178 

SWISS  FRANC  1.5310/25  67/62  99/94 

JAPANESE  YEN  152.40/50  52/50  72/70 

FRENCH  FRANC  6.0835/65  330/355  560/590 

ITALIAN  URA  1291.25/75  875/950  1350/1450 

DUTCH  GULDEN  2.0470/80  18/15  32/28 

BELGIAN  FRANC  37.785/805  11/14  16/20 

DANISH  KRONE  6^050/75  430/480  650/700 

S.AFR1CAN  RAND  0.4830/40  30/23  24/19 

EUROPEAN  CURR  UNIT  1.1316/21  29/26  41/37 

FINNISH  MARK  4.55D0/20  525/565  775/825 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR  0.6613/18  86/83  123/118 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  7.0550/00  1115/1155  1715/1755 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/210)  —  deduct  from  spot  price, 

law/high  (eg.  210/220)  —  add  to  spot  price. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  7.50%;  Broker  7.25%;  NY  Euros  3  months  6Y»-6%; 
Fed  Funds  late  6% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSE  1.8145/55  1.5215/30  1.5290/00  151.85/95  1-3585/90 

OPENING  1.8145/55  1.5240/50  1.5285/95  152.10/20  1.3600/04 

LATEST  1.8175/85  1.5270/85  1.5260/70  152.65/75  1 .3505/50 


Comment 

Light  short-covering  ahead  of  the  weekend  and  yesterday's  West  German 
elections  gave  the  dollars  respite  on  Friday  after  another  turbulent  week.  Sentiment 
remained  bearish,  however,  because  of  a  poor  U.S.  economic  oudook  and  a  belief 
that  Washington  will  not  act  to  stop  the  dollar's  slide  until  there  is  evidence  of  a 
turn  round  in  the  trade  deficit. 


ISRAEU  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
Am  Isr  Pap 
Am  pa  I 
Eiscint 
Etz  Lavud 
Laser  Inds 


Last 

Prev.  Close 

1^ 

20 

High 

Low 

voi  roos) 

19s** 

19% 

191 * 

24 

1»« 

1%. 

VA 

1s-i 

64 

2 

2 

2’As 

2 

88 

10  Vi 

10M> 

10Vr 

10’* 

58 

12«* 

13% 

13 

12^ 

82 

last 

bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

ask 

— 

5% 

22 

6V4 

24 

Interpharm 

0 

4Y« 

4% 

8& 

8% 

9 

O  protech 

4% 

4% 

47/a 

2V* 

Th 

24* 

Rada 

— 

2*b 

2*8 

716 

7'A 

1\\ 

Scitex 

474 

4'A 

4’A 

7'A 

77* 

7Vi 

Taro-Vit 

— 

2% 

27b 

- 

51 

55 

Tevapharm 

— 

8'A 

m 

3% 

34* 

.  3** 

SP1 

2Vt 

2Vi 

274 

Over  the  counter 


Aryt 

Bank  Leumi 

Elbit 

ECI  Tel. 

Elron 

Fibronica 

IDB  Bank 

IIS 


WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jonas  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 

JND  2.101.52  -44.15  HEWIT-PACK  49%  -3% 

TRANS  889.19  -  6J0  IBM  12814  -1% 

UTILS  225.36  -Z47  ATT  26%  - 

65STKS  808.57  -12.86  GEN  MOTORS  70 1*  -2% 

NYSE  COMP  154.02  -1.95  GEN  ELEC  98%  -3% 

NYSE  INDS  170.32  ,  -2.64  SALOMON  IN  37%  -2 

NASD  COMP  392.19  -0.98  COCA  COLA  41%  -  u. 

S-P 100  INDEX  259.01  -4.47  UNION  CARS  MV*  -  % 

S-P  COMPOSITE  270.10  -3.81  FORD  MOTOR  74%  -2% 

StarirtttS  295/45  ‘1,M  AMEXPRESS  69Va  -y« 

NYSE  VOL  302.890.000  STOCKS  UP  565  DOWN  1.081 

NASDAQ  VOL  261 350,700  (Jan.  231  STOCKS  UP  1.233 DOWN  916 

Comment 

Wail  Street  stock  prices  ware  whipped  around  Friday  in  a  fashion  never  before 
experienced  in  this  market  Arbitrage  related  programmes,  both  on  the  buyside  and 
the  sell  side,  played  the  premier  role,  as  stock  prices  plummeted  in  the  heaviest 
trading  day  in  history. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


1.101.52 

-44.15 

HEWIT-PACK 

49% 

-374 

889.19 

-  6  JO 

IBM 

12874 

-1% 

226.36 

-2.47 

ATT 

26% 

-  % 

808.57 

-12.86 

GEN  MOTORS 

70% 

-274 

154.02 

-1.95 

GENELIC 

98% 

-3% 

179.32 

,  -2.64 

SALOMON  IN 

37% 

-2  • 

392.19 

-0.98 

COCA  COLA 

41% 

-  % 

259.01 

-4.47 

UNION  CARS 

2474 

-  % 

270.10 

-3.81 

FORD  MOTOR 

747* 

-2% 

295-45 

-1.04 

AMEXPRESS 

69% 

-  74 

STOCKS  UP  565  DOWN  1.081 
STOCKS  UP  1.293DOWN  916 
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Naked  kings  at  play 

THE  IDEA  of  an  international  forum,  or  conference,  as  a 
possible  “umbrella”  for  direct  talks  between  Israel  and  the 
Jordanians  and  Palestinians  has  for  over  a  year  now  been  a 
more-or-less  settled  part  of  the  country’s  foreign  policy. 

It  was  not  so  earlier.  The  participation  of  the  Labour 
government  under  Golda  Meir  in  the  brief  1973  Geneva 
conference  was  not  construed  as  a  precedent  binding  on  future 
Israeli  administrations.  Although  the  first  Likud  government 
under  Menachem  Begin  gave  its  reluctant  assent  to  the 
resumption  of  the  Geneva  process,  in  1977.  it  was  greatly 
relieved  when  Anwar  Sadat  aborted  that  joint  Soviet- 
American  bid  with  his  now  famous  initiative. 

Direct  peace  talks,  unencumbered  by  any  unwanted  outside 
interference,  have  since  then  been  the  cornerstone  of  Israel’s 
conception  of  peacemaking. 

Outside  assistance  in  achieving  peace  was.  however,  an 
altogether  different  matter.  U.S.  diplomatic  aid  was  vital  in 
securing  the  1978  Camp  David  agreements  with  Egypt,  and  in 
19S5  the  then  premier,  Shimon  Peres,  reasoned  that,  if  Jordan's 
main  difficulty  in  having  face-to-face  talks  with  Israel  was  the 
need  to  “legitimize"  such  meetings  in  Arab  eyes  through  the 
hovering  presence  of  the  big  powers,  then  it  was  in  Israel's 
interest  to  agree  to  such  presence.  The  understanding  being 
that  it  would  not  involve  dictatorial  intervention  by  the  big 
powers. 

In  his  address  to  the  LTv  General  Assembly  on  October  22. 
1985.  Mr.  Peres  called  for  direct  Arab-Israel  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  based  on  resolutions  242  and  338.  which  might,  if  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  be  “initiated  with  the  support  of  an 
international  forum.”  The  premier  cautioned  at  the  same  time 
that  a  government  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  could  not.  despite  the  Geneva 
precedent,  be  counted  among  the  forum’s  participants.  (Later 
he  was  to  suggest  the  opening  of  Russia's  gates  to  the  exodus  of 
Jews  as  a  suitable  quid  pro  quo  in  lieu  of  the  renewal  of 
diplomatic  tics). 

Notwithstanding  some  criticism,  mostly  tepid,  from  Likud 
benches,  the  Knesset  “took  note"  of  the  premier's  UN  address, 
thus  endorsing  its  central  idea.  At  the  Alexandria  summit  last 
"  jptember.  Mr.  Peres,  in  his  last  major  act  as  premier  before 
the  rotation,  secured  President  Mubarak's  consent  to  what  had 
by  then  become  the  official  Israeli-favoured  framework  for 
peace  negotiations. 

Later  this  week  Mr.  Peres  is  due  to  come  back  home  from  a 
diplomatic  tour  of  Western  Europe  in  the  course  of  which  he 
sought,  now  as  the  country's  foreign  minister,  not  only  to 
cement  ties  with  the  EEC,  but  also  to  obtain  the  support  of 
Britain  and  France  to  restarting  the  peace  process,  Israel  style. 
While  he  was  away.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  neatly 
pulled  the  rug  from  under  Mr.  Peres's  feet. 

Fast  backtracking  on  a  statement  he  made  to  Reuter  ten  days 
ago,  that  could  only  be  interpreted  as  readiness  to  at  least 
consider  the  possibility  of  trading  land  for  peace,  the  premier 
scornfully  dismissed  any  notion  of  international  forum,  or 
conference. 

The  only  route  to  peace  as  Mr.  Shamir  sees  it  is  direct  talks 
without  preconditions  -  even  242  and  338  are  apparently 
conceived  as  unacceptable  preconditions  -  in  which  the  Arab 
partners  are  to  discover  for  themselves  whether  the  premier 
means  to  concede  so  much  as  a  single  square  inch  of  land  for 
peace. 

Needless  to  say,  the  hope  of  peace  depends  on  the  Arabs  at 
least  as  much  as  on  Israel.  For  one  thing,  Jordan  must  still  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  formula  for  Palestinian  representation 
tha»  does  not  admit  the  enemies  of  peace  into  the  conference 

. .  .  di  government  which  speaks  in  forked  tongues  - 
r....c.  it  is  internally  in  conflict  or  because  its  premier 

strikes  diplomatic  poses  one  day  and  retreats  under  his  hard  hat 
the  next,  is  also  not  an  outfit  from  which  genuine  peace  efforts 
can  be  expected. 


Fools  for  hire 


THE  SHITTE  terrorists  who  kidnapped  four  American 
teachers  at  the  West  Beirut  University  College  on  Saturday, 
have  been  threatened  with  punishment  by  President  Reagan. 
The  four  are  apparently  being  held  by  the  “Organization  of  the 
Oppressed  of  the  Earth”  as  hostages  against  the  release  of 
Mohammed  AliHamadi.  whose  extradition  to  the  U.S.  is  being 
sought  for  his  role  in  the  hijacking  of  a  TWA  airliner  last  year. 

Two  German  citizens  were  earlier  abducted  in  Beirut  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Reports  from  Bonn  indicate  that  the  German  government 
may  not  be  averse  to  making  a  deal  with  the  terrorists  -  such  as 
arranging  a  trial  for  Hamadi  on  German  soil,  to  be  followed  by 
his  expulsion  from  the  country.  This  sort  of  arrangement  might 
take  care  of  the  four  Americans  as  well .  In  any  case,  it  is  hard  to 
see  the  terrorists,  well  protected  as  they  are  by  the  state  of 
chaos  that  is  Lebanon,  being  frightened,  let  alone  deterred,  by 
Mr.  Reagan’s  rhetoric. 

Intercession  by  Iran,  friend  if  not  sponsor  of  the  Shi'ite 
terrorists,  is  not  likely.  Certainly,  not  without  a  huge,  and  even 
less  likely.  U.S.  payoff. 

What  then,  short  of  yielding  to  the  terrorist  blackmail,  can  be 
done?  Probably  nothing. 

But  at  long  last  the  lesson  should  be  learned,  namely,  that 
Western  governments,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  blackmailed  by 
the  assorted  terrorist  groups  in  Lebanon,  must  keep  their 
nationals  out  of  that  country.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  inviting 
kidnappings  and  national  defilement. 

For  those  who  would  defy  such  bans,  their  governments 
should  make  it  publicly  known  that  no  succour  or  sucker  will  be 
available. 


Give 

Soldiers  Lifts 


counts 


"TO  LOSE  one  parent.  Mr.  Worth¬ 
ing,  nuty  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune; 
to  lose  both  looks  like  carelessness." 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  - 
Oscar  Wilde. 

As  with  parents  so  with  chairmen 
of  the  board  -  except  that  with 
chairmen  and  other  officials,  two  is 
not  the  maximum  loss.  And  if  losing 
two  is  carelessness,  losing  three  may 
be  considered  criminal  negligence. 

The  point  about  the  appointment 
of  Meir  Heth  to  the  chairmanship  of 
Bank  Leumi  is  that  it  is  done.  This 
morning,  .the  Bank  of  Israel,  Bank 
Leumi  itself,  and  all  the  other  Israeli 
banks,  will  start  sending  telexes  to 
their  business  partners  round  the 
world  telling  them  that  Israel's  lead¬ 
ing  bank,  which  is  what  Leumi  is  as 
far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  con¬ 
cerned.  has  got  a  new  chairman  and 
a  spanking  new  board.  The  cam¬ 
paign  to  explain  to  them  why  the  old 
board  resigned  has  already  been 
underway  for  two  weeks.  What  has 
been  missing  has  been  the  naming  of 
successors,  that  would  reassure  rhe 
foreigners  that  the  interregnum  is 
over  and  that  someone  is  again  in 
charge  at  Leumi. 

To  the  foreigners,  the  details  of 
Leumigate.  from  Japhet’s  S5  million 
severance  pay,  to  Amnon  Golden- 
berg's  duplicity,  to  Yosef  Pecker’s 
insider  dealings,  are  of  little  mo¬ 
ment.  They  have  plenty  of  local 
scandals  to  keep  them  titillated,  and 
although  Jews  are  news,  3nd  it  is  of 
passing  interest  to  them  to  see  that 
the  Jewish  moneymen  in  Israel  are  as 
rapacious,  and  rather  more  foolish, 
than  both  gentile  and  Jewish  money- 
men  in  New  York.  London  and 
elsewhere,  they  haven't  got  that 
much  time  for  them. 

Bur  a  bank  that  keeps  cutting  off 
its  head,  and  about  which  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  owners  don't  have 
the  faintest  idea  what  is  going  on  - 
thnr  is  more  serious  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  because  it  suggests  chro¬ 
nic  instability.  For  this  to  happen  at 
Leumi.  the  flagship  of  Israeli  bank¬ 
ing,  is  therefore  of  greater  relevance 
ttTthe  Israeli  economy  as  a  whole 
than  the  goings  on  at,  say.  Bank 
Mizrahi,  which  now  has  its  third 
managing  director  within  half  a 
year,  and  whose  former  boss.  Ahar¬ 
on  Meir.  is  facing  criminal  charges  in 
the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court. 

Therefore,  unless  Meir  Heth  com¬ 
mits  some  blatant  blunder,  or  is 
caught  red-handed  blowing  open  the 
main  safe  at  Sank  Leumi.  it  is  highly 
undesirable  to  have  him  forced  to 
resign.  His  position  is,  for  that 
reason,  very  strong,  and  it  is  fervent¬ 
ly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  know  how 
to  use  this  strength,  and  not  abuse  it. 

THE  ARGUMENT  presented 
above,  of  what  the  foreign  impact 
abroad  will  be  of  domestic  events, 
especially  regarding  personalities,  is 
usually  a  gross  red  herring.lt  was 
used  by  Japhet,  Recanati  et  al  as  a 
reason  for  them  not  to  be  dismissed, 
and  then  by  Peres  and  Shamir  to  Eli 
Hurwitz  in  their  plea  for  him  to  stay 
on.  To  use  it  now  in  defence  of  Heth 
may  therefore  seem  duplicitous,  and 
indeed  if  it  was  Heth’s  skin  at  stake, 
it  would  be  so. 

But  the  issue  is  not  Heth  personal¬ 
ly.  Even  if.  Heaven  forfend.  Haim 
Ramon  had  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  Leumi,  the  argument  would 
be  the  same.  The  institution  that  is 
Bank  Leumi  cannot  afford  to  lose 
another  chairman.  Heth  is  now  the 
chairman.  Ergo,  Leumi  cannot 
afford  to  lose  Heth.  Fortunately,  he 
is  an  honest  man.  and  anyway  be  and 
all  the  directors  will  be  under  the 
microscope,  so  the  chances  of 
hanky-panky  are  much  reduced. 
Now  all  he  has  to  do  is  dean  out  the 
cesspit  that  Leumi  has  become,  and 


IN  TURIN.  Italy,  a  25- 
year-old  man  who  fired  a 

_ shot  in  an  operating  theatre 

to  prevent  his  girlfriend  having  an 
abortion  was  given  an  eight-month 
suspended  jail  sentence  recently. 

Simone  Levi,  who  pulled  out  a 
pistol  and  fired  a  warning  shot  in  the 
operating  theatre  of  a  Turin  hospital 
as  his  27-year-old  girlfriend  was 
being  anaesthetized,  was  charged 
witlTillegally  carrying  arms,  kidnap 
and  threatening  behaviour. 

Levi,  a  medical  student,  told  a 
packed  court  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  abortion,  adding:  “I 
fired  that  shot  in  a  moment  of  de¬ 
speration,  in  an  attempt  to  save 
someone  I  considered  lo  be  already 
my  family.” 

His  girlfriend,  who  later  left  the 


Pinhas  Landau 


put  into  place  some  policies  that  will 
make  the  bank  profitable  again. 

In  addition  to  these  minor  chores, 
he  will  have  to  avoid  the  looming 
threat  of  nationalization,  and  restore 
the  shattered  morale  of  Leumi  work¬ 
ers  of  all  ranks,  while  firing  many  of 
them  and  giving  firtJe  in  the  way  of 
pay  rises  to  the  rest. 

Anybody  with  that  job  on  his  plate 
needs  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  en¬ 
vied. 

The  fact  that  the  Bejski  report  had 
some  unpleasant  things  to  say  about 
Heth  has  disturbed  the  sensibilities 
of  many  people,  especially  a  group 
of  self-appointed  national  conscien¬ 
ces  on  the  Knesset  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee.  If  their  record  was  not  so  appall¬ 
ing  on  the  matters  of  the  bank  share 
“regulation"  and  the  far  worse  bank 
share  “arrangement"  one  could 
have  more  sympathy  with  their  argu¬ 
ments,  at  least  at  the  emotional 
level. 

But  the  committee  is  chaired  by 
the  Fidci  Defensor  himself,  the 
bankers'  best  friend  and  -  lest  it  be 
forgotten  -  the  man  whom  Bejski 
fingered  as  having  single-handedly 
panicked  Yoram  Aridor  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  6.  19S3.  by  claiming 
that  a  run  on  the  bands’  foreign 
currency  deposits  had  begun.  The 
same  man.  MK  Avraham  Shapira,  is 
responsible  for  adding  25  percent,  or 
over  S1.5  billion,  to  the  cost  of  the 
bank  share  "arrangement”  by  his 
intervention  at  the  cabinet  meeting 
that  set  the  terms  of  the  “arrange¬ 
ment,"  by  insisting  that  the  holders 
of  the  bank  shares  be  compensated 
for  the  devaluation  that  had  been 
announced  a  few  days  earlier. 

Shapira  is  also  believed  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
two  years.  the  Bank  of  Israel  has 
been  operating  w  ithout  the  Advisory 
Committee  that  the  law  prescribes 
for  it.  The  government  has  usurped 
that  power  to  itself,  with  the  approv¬ 
al  of  the  Knesset  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee.  but  Ramon,  Tichon  and  the 
other  heroes  have  not  scored  that  as 
politicization  of  the  banking  system, 
as  they  have  the  selection  of  Leumi's 
new  board. 

Tne  purpose  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  is  both  to  be  watchdog  of  the 
system  and  to  provide  suitable  leg¬ 
islation  to  make  it  function  properly. 
With  regard  to  the  former.  Bejski 
has  little  to  say  about  the  commit¬ 
tee's  efforts  to  stop  the  “regulation” 
and  indeed,  except  for  one  famous 
session  in  November  1982,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  considerably  quieter  than 
say,  Meir  Heth.  whose  stream  of 
warnings  began  much  earlier, 
although  he  was  repeatedly  told  to 
shut  up  and  not  rock  the  boat.  As  for 
legislation,  the  committee  has  pro¬ 
vided  none,  neither  before  nor  after 
the  Bejski  report  was  published.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  persons 
and  institutions  that  the  committee 
loves  to  cut  to  ribbons,  such  as  the 
Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  and  its 
managing  director  Yossi  Nitzani, 
and  the  Examiner  of  Banks  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  centra]  bank,  and  its 
head.  Galin  Maor,  have  been  very 
active  in  trying  to  fill  the  legislative 
vacuum  created  bv  the  committee’s 
lack  of  activity.  Ask  them  why  they 
issue  directives  and  rulings  that  push 
their  authority  to  its  outer  limit,  and 
maybe  beyond,  and  they  will  say  that 
if  they  would  rather  defer  to  the 
supreme  legislative  authority,  name¬ 
ly  the  Knesset,  but  that  in  the  abs¬ 
ence  of  any  initiative  from  that  quar¬ 
ter  they  would  rather  act  themselves 
than  let  the  whole  system  crumble.' 

The  holier-than-thou  attitude  of 
the  Knesset  Finance  Committee  is 


hospital  in  shock,  is  reported  to  be 
still  determined  to  have  her  pregnan¬ 
cy  terminated. 

The  court  said  it  had  taken  a 
lenient  stand  because  of  the  moral 
problem  posed  by  the  case.  It  re¬ 
jected  the  prosecution's  contention 
that  Levi  was  a  danger  to  society  and 
that  he  should  be  given  psychiatric 
tests. 

ON  OUR  recent  trip  to  the 
U.S.  we  finally  discovered 

_ why  some  huge  trucks  are 

able  to  zip  down  the  highway  so 
effortlessly.  The  front-wheel  mud¬ 
guard  of  one  of  these  space-age 
juggernauts  bore  the  identifying  rub¬ 
ric,  "Association  of  Christian  Truck¬ 
ers,”  and  below  it  the  legend,  " Jesus 
carries  my  load."  -EH 


therefore  quite  sickening.  Their 
actual  argument,  that  the  Bejski  re¬ 
port  precludes  Heth’s  appointment, 
at  least  on  moral  grounds,  neverthe¬ 
less  has  a  strong  basis  -  or  at  least  it 
would  have,  if  this  were  a  moral 
country.  But  it  is  far  from  that,  and 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  total 
purge  of  the  banking  community  in 
the  wake  of  Bejski  was  missed  in  the 
summer  of  last  year. 

IF  HETH  doesn't  meet  the  Bejski 
standard,  then  let's  be  clear  about  a 
few  other  persons  as  well.  There  is 
still  one  member  of  the  Leumi  board 
that  Japhet  appointed  and  that  au¬ 
thorized  his  contract,  who  is  still  in  a 
senior  banking  position  today.  He  is 
Professor  Eitan  Berglass,  and  he 
chairs  the  board  of  directors  at  Bank 
Hapoalim. 

The  chief  execative  officers  of 
Leumi.  Hapoalim.  Discount  and 
Mizrahi,  namely  Mordechai 
Einhom.  Amiram  Si  van,  Gideon 
Lahav  and  Michael  Zvineri ,  are  all 
deeply  stained  with  guilt  for  the 
“regulation."  Einhom  was  head  of 
securities  at  Leumi,  and  then  virtual¬ 
ly  ran  the  bank  from  late  1982.  Sivan 
was  director-general  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  late  '70s,  when  the  "regula¬ 
tion"  could  and  should  have  been 
stopped  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Bank  of  Israel.  Lahav  and  Zvineri 
occupied  senior  positions  in  their 
banks  throughout  the  crucial  years. 
They  are  just  the  top  group.  A  full 
list  of  all  those  who  need  to  be 
purged  would  fill  two  pages  of  this 
paper,  and  still  be  incomplete.  And 
that  would  only  include  the  banks.  In 
a  revived  Bejski-based  purge,  a  lot 
of  unanswered  questions  about  the 
political  echelon  that  were  succesful- 
iy  buried  last  year,  would  force  their 
way  to  the  surface. 

The  opportunity  that  existed  last 
year  will  not  recur  -  in  the  same  way 
that  the  opportunity  for  getting  the 
whole  economy  out  of  the  rut,  that 
was  available  in  early  1986,  was 
wantonly  wasted.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in' New  York. 

The  behaviour  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  -  and  indeed  of 
those  of  London,  Tokyo  and  others 
round  die  world  -  over  the  last 
month,  and  especially  last  Friday,  is 
causing  shivers  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  weather.  More  and  more 
serious  people  are  talking  of  the 
chances  of  a  financial  crash,  and  the 
literature  pertaining  to  1929  is  being 
anxiously  perused  for  possible  sym¬ 
metries  with  the  current  situation. 

Maybe  there  will  be  a  crash  and 
maybe  there  won't.  What  matters 
most  for  the  average -person  in  this 
country  is  the  attitude  of  the  foreign 
bankers  who  lend  us  the  money  to 
enable  us  to  afford  the  antics  of  the 
Knesset  and  its  Finance  Committee, 
not  that  of  people  like  YairTzaban, 
for  whom  they  are  just  a  bunch  of 
decadent  capitalists.  They,  and  the 
American  taxpayer,  keep  us  going, 
while  the  Tzabans,  Ramons  and 
Tichons  have  a  ball  plugging  them¬ 
selves  in  the  media  and  rubber- 
stamping  schemes  like  the  bank 
share  “arrangement"  that  waste  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  Israeli  taxpayers' 
money. 

Therefore,  in  the  frightening  un¬ 
certainty  of  early  1987.  we  need 
Heth,  Berglass.  Sivan,  Lahav  and 
the  others,  as  well  as  Maor,  who 
should  be  persuaded  from  leaving 
her  post  as  she  intends  to  do  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  the  world  heads  into 
a  possible  trade-war  inspired  slump, 
with  the  debt  crises  inducing  worsen¬ 
ing  financial  instability,  we  need 
people  with  the  intellectual  capacity 
to  understand  what  is  happening  and 
why,  who  may  just  have  the  ability  to 
guide  the  pathetically  frail  Israeli 
economy  through  the  storms  that  are 
threatening. 

We  don't  need  the  intellectual 
pygmies  of  the  Knesset  Finance 
Committee,  with  their  false  playing 
on  our  sensibilities,  and  their  consis¬ 
tent  substitution  of  self-interest  for 
common  sense. 

The  writer  is  Finance  Reporter  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post. 
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TEL  AVIV 
JOHANNESBURG 
Onie-stop 

Via  ZURICH 


SAA'S  scheduled  flights.  Tel  Aviv- 
Johannesburg,  are  perfectly  tailored  for 
the  business  person.  Departure  every 
Monday  at  15:50.  arrival  Tuesday 
morning,  fully  rested  ready  for  your  first 
appointment  Convenient  return  flight 
every  Sunday  evening. 


Stopover  in  Europe?  SAA  offers 
convenient  daily  flights  to  Johannesburg 

from  major  European  cities  for  a 
moderate  fare  supplement 
Benefit  from  SAA’s  world  renowned  First 
Class  or  Business  Gass  service  and  take 
advantage  of  fantastic  hotel  and  car  hire 
rates  in  South  Africa,  available  only  to 
SAA  passengers. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  A1RVUWS 


Information  from  your.  Travel  Agent, 

South  African  Airways:  (03)657759,  658388 
SAA  representative  in  Jerusalem:  ( 02)248807 
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RECORDING  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALIYA  BET 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  I  refer  to  Macabee  Dean’s 
December  11  article,  “Unsung 
heroes  of  the  ‘illegal’  aliya"  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  those  who  are 
planning  to  record  this  chapter  of 
history  for  posterity.  Unfortunately, 
however,  even  recent  history  is  often 
rewritten  through  sins  of  omission  as 
well  as  commission. 

Murray  Greenfield  of  Tel  Aviv 
apparently  knows  only  about  those 
Americans  and  Canadians  who 
“went  down  to  the  sea"  to  "bring 
refugees  from  Europe  to  Palestine" 
in  June  of  1947  and  thereafter.  As  I 
was  one  of  several  Hehahuz  mem¬ 
bers  in  New  York  and  vicinity  who 
participated  in  organizing  and  de¬ 
spatching  the  first  two  ships  that 
were  manned  by  Americans  and 
Canadians  and  sent  overseas  in  early 
spring  of  1946  I  want  to  call  your 
readers'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
project  was  started  by  Hagana  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  America  some  time 
before  Murray  Greenfield  became 
involved. 

Now  to  only  one  of  several  sins 
of  commission.  By  his  flippant' tone 
as  well  as  distorted  presentation, 
your  correspondent  or  his  informant 
managed  to  trivialize  an  episode  that 
deserves,  at  least,  factual  accuracy. 
Danny  Shind  -  a  founding  member 
of  Ayelet  Hashahar,  not  a  Kfar 
Szold  shepherd  -  was  not  chosen 
because  someone  mispronounced  an 
English  vowelsound.  - 

According  to  those  who  were  in 
Kibbutz  Hafashara  with  him  in  Po¬ 
land,  in  1928-29  Shind  already 
sought  ways  of  sending  people  to 
Palestine  illegally,  because  the  man¬ 
datory  government  was  issuing  so 
few  certificates. 

In  1937,  he  was  sent  back  to  Po¬ 
land  from  Palestine  as  a  shaliah  to 
the  hahsharot.  By  1939.  he  was  in 
Bucharest  organizing  shipments  of 
Jews,  after  having  spent  time  in 
Greece  and  Italy  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  ships  for  what  eventually 
became  known  as  the  Mossad  for 
Aliya  Bet. 

When  it  became  impossible  to 
work  directly  out  of  Nazi-occupied 
Europe,  Danny  was  in  Constantino¬ 
ple  -  making  occasional  sorties  into 
occupied  zones  -  trying  to  save  the 
remnants  of  Europe’s  Jews.  Hence, 
when  the  war  ended,  there  was 
adequate  proof  that  he  was  the  best 
man  to  send  to  America  to  expedite 
the  purchase  and  manning  of  ships  to 
carry  refugees  from  Europe  to  Pales¬ 
tine. 


I  trust  that  those  preparing  the 
proposed  book  will  not  ignore  the 
stories  of  people  in  Kfar  Blum,  Kfar 
Menahem.  Beit  Herut  -  and 
numerous  other  places  in  Israel  who 
manned  American  refugee  ships  be¬ 
fore  1947. 

SHIRLEY  LASHNER-SHPIRA 
Jerusalem. 

Macabee  Dean  comments:  . 

My  article  was  meant  to  alert. as 
many  people  as  possible  to  tbeforth- 
coming  anniversary  and  the  book,  so 
they  could  contribute  -  their  deeds, 
impressions,  nostalgias  as  wen  as 
conflicting  versions,  for  time-  has-  a 
tendency  to  colour  the  facts?-  so  the 
editors  wouid  have  a  rich  pool  to 
draw  from.  ■■ 

Ms.  Shirley  Shpira  is  the  fourth 
person  to  contribute  herTich  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  result  of  the  aitide,  -and 
another  dozen  Israelis  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  contact  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  their  former  shipmates 
abroad.  -  ‘  - 

As  for  sins  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission,  at  no  place  in  the  article  did 
it  say  that  the  “adventure"  started  in 
June  1947.  The  date  mentioned  was 
the  “most  innocuous  letter:  dated 
January  31,  1946.”  The  articte  (fid 
say,  however,  that- the  40th 
anniversary  would  be  in  June  1987,  a 
date  representing  a  middle  period  iii 
the  operation. 

-  Murray  Greenfield's  involyeffient 
was  as  a  sea-going  volunteer.lfetans 
an  organizer,  which  helps  explain 
why  his  vivid  impressions  differ  from 
those  of  Ms.  Shpira's.  . 

The  article  was  meant  to  be  a  bit 
“flippant.”  The  reason  why 
Danny  Shind  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  is  a 
lovely  legend  which  will  always  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  truth  for  its  place  in 
history.  .  "Y 

In  this  respect,  I  can  only  quote 
from  a  charming  letter  I  received 
from  his  widow,  Chava  Shind;  of 
Kfar  Szold:  “I  enjoyed  reading  your 
article  on  Aliya  Bet.  I  especially 
liked .  of  course ,  your  mentioning  my 
late  husband  and  chuckled’ at  the 
legend  of  how  he  came  to  work  with 
Aliya  Bet.  This  is  the  second  time 
I've  heard  it  and  I  wonder  how  it 
originated.  My  husband,- with  bis 
keen  sense  of  humour,  would  have 
appreciated  it  too!  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  though,  that  my  husband 
was  a  member"  of  Kibbutz  Ayelet 
Hashahar.  a  fact  he  was  very  proud 
of." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  On  the  front  page  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  of  January  13,  you 
have  a  picture  of  a  Swiss  100-franc 
banknote  to  illustrate  your  story  on 
the  revaluation  of  four  currencies  of 
the  European  Monetary  System. 

Although  we  Swiss  are  very  proud 
of  our  currency  and  it  was  heart- 


SWISS  CURRENCY 

warming  to  see  a  facsimile  of  it  ovi 
breakfast.  I  must  point  out  th; 
Switzerland  is  not  a  member  of  tl 
European  Monetary  system. 

GEORGE  G.SZPIRC 
Financial  Corresponden 
Neue  Zuercher  ZeiUir, 

Jerusalem. 
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